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Dirty words on the dial 





Waiting for the ‘right time’ 





by Harvey Silverglate 





country for a radio station to broadcast a 
great work of modern literature and not 
suffer criminal and civil penalties, including the 
revocation of its broadcast license, sounds amaz- 
ing, doesn’t it? Even more outlandish than the 
current brouhaha over the movie The Last 
Temptation of Christ. (At least in the case of the 
movie, the censors are private vigilantes, not the 
government.) Yet it’s symbolic of a controversy 
that’s been clouding the airwaves for a very long 
time — and one that has heated up significantly 
since Ronald Reagan moved into the White House. 
Late last month, the United States Court of 
Appeals in Washington, DC, issued the latest — 


T: question of whether it’s safe in this 


but not likely the last — word in a long-simmering 
dispute between the Reagan-dominated Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) and much of 
the broadcast industry. And though the court's 
resolution of the controversy, concerning limits the 
FCC is seeking to impose on the broadcast of 
“indecent” material (that is, material it feels might 
corrupt the minds of our tender youth), isn’t 
viewed by the anti-censorship forces as a total 

victory, it does help put the FCC in its place. 
Ostensibly, the FCC today is supposed to 
enforce a statute passed by Congress in 1982 that 
provides the following: “Whoever utters any 
obscene, indecent, or profane language by'means 
Continued on page 12 
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THIS JUST IN... 











It’s now fashionable to wear a hat. 


SHEIK CHIC 


If the proliferation of condom nicknames is any 
indicator of actual condom use, the safe-sex police can 
sleep easier. There are now almost as many street 
sobriquets for the condom as there are for the organ that 
it shrouds. Current condom monikers include 
“raincoats,” “sheaths,” “shrink-wrap,” “tips,” “French 
letters,” “doughnuts,” “band-aids,” “covers,” “plastics,” 
and, among the malaprop-prone, “condos.” 

One of the latest and greatest condom handles, 
straight from the kids on the street, is “jimmy hats.” 
According to Moses Saunders, an outreach worker for 
the drug-abuse-recovery center FIRST, Inc., the term’s 
etymology is as follows. Current condom slang has 
moved away from the raincoat theme to the cap motif; 
thus the word “hats.” And “jimmy” is not just another 
below-the-belt handle, like dick or peter. It derives from 
theact of jimmying a lock — akin to the frustrating 
fiddling-and-diddling around that often accompanies 
the donning of these rubber stoppers in moments of 
impatient and impending passion. 

Jimmy hats! 


FAT CAT 


For Republican Senate hopeful Joe Malone, the high- 
point-so-far of his longshot campaign to unseat Senator 
Edward Kennedy came not on the stump in the Bay 
State, but on the floor of the Superdome, in New 
Orleans. Malone, you may recall, got his turn on national 
television at the Republican National Convention: 
Massachusetts-delegation chairman Silvio Conte 
yielded him the microphone when it came time to 
announce the state’s tally during the presidential roll 
call, and Malone received a thunderous ovation when he 
introduced himself as the opponent of the GOP’s 
favorite liberal whipping boy. As it turned out, the 
convention appearance proved gratifying to more than 
Malone’s ego: the following day, he was continually 
greeted by delegates and other convention-goers who 
congratulated him on his TV appearance, and handed 
him checks for his campaign fund. And the candidate’s 
newfound celebrity was even enough to inspire an 
impromptu donation from local legend Paul 
Prudhomme, the New Orleans restaurateur who, for 
good or ill, has done so much to turn blackened redfish 
and other Cajun-style delicacies into staples of the 
yuppie diet. A Malone staffer approached Prudhomme 


— Ric Kahn 


Making bread in New Orleans 





at his restaurant, asking him to autograph a copy of the 
portly chef's latest cookbook; when Prudhomme spotted 
the staffer’s MALONE FOR SENATE button, he promptly 
forked over a $100 bill for use in the crusade against 
Senator Ted. All of which may provide Kennedy with a 
little food for thought. 

_ — Francis J. Connolly 


NO ROOM AT 
THE INCINERATOR 


Just when you thought you'd heard about all the 
grotesque environmental problems of the summer, the 
state’s sewage-pumping contractors have brought a new 
one to light. Since the beginning of July, according to a 
spokesman for the statewide association of pumpers — 
who empty septic tanks and truck the decomposing 
sewage Off to be treated and disposed of — excess 
sewage has been accumulating in Massachusetts at a rate 
of 4.5 million gallons per month. That excess sewage, 
says Al Rodenhiser, the vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Sewage Pumping 
Contractors, is accumulating in septic tanks, sometimes 
overflowing and endangering nearby streams and water 
supplies. 

The long-term problem, Rodenhiser says, is that there 
aren't enough facilities — sewage-treatment plants or 
landfills — where the pumpers can discharge the septic- 
tank remains. And that situation has recently been 
exacerbated by the closing of an incinerator at a sewage- 
treatment plant in North Andover where the septage 
from dozens of communities is sent. The Massachusetts 
Department of Environmental Quality Engineering 
(DEQE) shut down the incinerator at the end of June 
because of air-pollution concerns. In response, the 
Greater Lawrence Sanitation District, which runs the 
plant and incinerator, halved the sewage-disposal 
quotas of pumpers who depend on the plant. 

The problem’s not likely to be solved soon. According 
to DEQE spokesperson Katie Stimmel, the department is 
looking for alternative facilities for the pumpers. But 
that’s a slow process. Meanwhile, no one knows when 
the North Andover incinerator will be allowed to open. 

— John Medearis 


With the presidential election creeping up, 
Republican-bashing is the definite number-one sport for 
the nation’s Democrats. But at least one partisan 
Democrat is finding time to throw his weight behind that 
other favorite American pastime — baseball.” 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-New York) two . 
weeks ago fired off letters to the 13 members of the 
Major League Baseball Expansion Committee, trying to 
drum up support for a big-league franchise in Buffalo. 
And despite the Lake Erie city’s being the butt of more 
cruel jokes than Gary, Indiana, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
combined, Moynihan says it’s a rip-roarin’ baseball 
town: its minor-league team, the Bisons, is on the verge 
of drawing a record-breaking one million fans this 
season, and it’s got a spanking-new field that was good 
enough to host the Triple-A All-Star game this season. 

Moynihan pulled out all the stops in his letters, tossing 
out the flowery phrases and rhetoric that have become 
his trademark. The new Pilot Field, he wrote, “is a 
triumph in every respect. Its neo-classical design blends 
well with the surrounding historic buildings and evokes 
a spirit in the tradition of long-gone Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn.” Even better, the field “stands as a symbol of 
renewal — indeed, renaissance — to a city only now 
beginning to realize economic revitalization.” 

Of course, some of that gushing is also a bit self- 
congratulatory. According to a press release from 
Moynihan’s office, the Empire State’s senior senator two 
years ago added language to a federal tax bill that 
allowed Pilot Field to be built with tax-free bonds — 
thus saving Buffalo residents (Buffalonians?) $17 million. 
And who wants a feat like that wasted on a farm team? 

— Sean Flynn 





‘Suddenly, this is good for the environment? 
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The greenhouse 


red herring 
BY JOHN MEDEARIS 





his November, Massachusetts voters will have a 

chance to decide the fate of the state’s two 

nuclear-power plants, the Pilgrim plant, in 
Plymouth, and the Yankee plant, in Rowe. Drafted much 
like a referendum defeated in Maine last year, the 
initiative petition that will appear on Massachusetts 
ballots this fall would, if approved, prohibit the 
“generation of electric power by commercial nuclear 
power plants in the Commonwealth by means which 
resulti uction of nuclear waste” — effectively 
closing the state's nukes, “~~ °°" °°"? 

Given the stakes, it’s no surprise that the players have 
already lined up for the political battle to come. On the 
pro-shutdown side, Massachusetts Citizens for Safe 
Energy, a low-budget umbrella organization of anti- 
nuke groups, has pinned its hopes on a campaign 
stressing the threat of accidents at the plants, the 
unsolved problem of high-level nuclear waste, and 
arguments that closing the plants would save consumers 
money and open the door for accelerated conservation 

. Meanwhile, the utility companies and their 
allies have brought out the big guns. They’ve hired a 
political-consulting firm with experience in battling the 
Maine referendum and other campaigns like it. 
Following the pattern the firm mapped out in Maine, the — 
utilities have set up and funded a so-called citizens’ 
group to oppose the referendum and have challenged, 
unsuccessfully, the ballot question in court. As most 
observers anticipated, the pro-utility side has avoided 
defending the plants themselves — particularly the 
badly run Pilgrim — and hammered away at public 
doubts about the future of New England's electricity 
supply, the potential costs of shutting the plants, and the _ 
region's possible over-reliance on foreign oil. Until a 
month and a half ago, that was the battle in a nutshell: 
environmentalism versus balance-sheet economics. 

But in the wake of this summer's astounding heat 
wave, the utilities have introduced an unexpected scare 
tactic into the campaign: the greenhouse effect. 
Suddenly finding themselves born-again 
environmentalists, the utilities have turned this 
summer's heat-spawned frenzy over the greenhouse 
effect into their most emotional argument against 
shutting down the nuclear plants. As most people know 
by now, the greenhouse effect is the increasingly 
dangerous process of global warming that scientists say 
results from the emission of carbon dioxide, 
chloroflourocarbons, and nitrous oxide into the 
atmosphere. This summer's heat wave and drought may 
or may not be related to the effect. 

According to scientists, most of the carbon dioxide 
currently being released into the atmosphere comes 
from burning fossil fuels. Reading that cue card, the 
utilities now argue that shutting down the nuclear 
plants, which produce no carbon dioxide, could mean 
only one thing: more oil-burning plants, which produce 
lots of the dangerous gas and, they claim, an accelerated 
greenhouse effect. 

Put simply: that just isn’t so. 

If the newfound environmental concerns of the 
utilities — the people who brought us strip mining and 
high-level nuclear waste, not to mention a hefty portion 
of the greenhouse effect itself — seem disingenuous, 
that’s because they are. Worse, they don’t make sense; 
trying to stave off the greenhouse effect by relying on 
nuclear power is like curing the ache of a black eye with 
the pain of a broken nose. Says global-warming expert 
Continued on page 14 
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BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


or the Jesse Helms let’s-buy-CBS-and-shut-down- 
F the-liberal-media crowd, it certainly came as no 

surprise that George.Bush and his wounded 
Quayle campaign were given a rough time by the Big 
Three of the Eastern Establishment press on August 19, 
the morning after Bush’s a speech and, 
arguably, his single most important day of press during 
the entire campaign. Despite what may have been a 
ce by the veep, the Bush bounce 
was drowned in a sea of Quayle qualms on the pages of 
the Boston Globe, W: Post, and New York 
Times. Whereas the Globe's Walter Robinson led witli a 
down-the-middle news story on the speech, the rest of 
the paper's front page was devoted to a Quayle story by 
Christine Chinlund and Stephen Kurkjian that had 
Republicans grumbling about the harried Hoosier, as 
well as a Thomas O) t analysis that wondered just 
how much blood would flow from “the self-inflicted 
wounds of the Republican convention.” Things did not 
improve for the GOP on the commentary page, where 
the Bush-Quayle ticket was tag-teamed by Richard 
Cohen, David Nyhan, Robert Healy, and Mike Royko, or 
in the lead editorial, which took Bush to task for 
selecting a running mate largely on the basis of “loyalty 
and compatibility.” 

The August 19 Times took much the same approach, 
as R.W. Apple’s lead piece conjured up the ugly specter 
of the Thomas Eagleton disaster and discussed the 
“dumbtounding choice of Mr. Quayle.” The headline to 
Michael Oreske’s New Orleans analysis — 
CONVENTION MESSAGE IS GARBLED BY QUAYLE 
STATIC — said it all, and Bush’s judgment was attacked 
by columnists Tom Wicker and A.M. Rosenthal, as well 
as in the lead editorial, which asserted that the Quayle 
pick would do little to close the GOP’s festering gender 
gap. From inside the Beltway, the reviews were not 
much better. David Broder’s right-column front-page 
Post story did focus more on the positive aspects of 
Bush's message, but that was largely negated by the two 
stories on the opposite side of the page — QUAYLE WAS 
ASSISTED IN JOINING GUARD and A DAY OF DAMAGE 
CONTROL. And in the realm of opi the GOP team 
was whacked in the Post by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, Haynes Johnson, and Mary , who noted 
that even before the damagirig National Gua 

revelation, “the choice of Quayle was widely regarded as 
a bummer.” 

Now flip the clock back one month to the Michael 
Dukakis coronation in Atlanta. There was clearly no 
rampaging Quayle-type story to rain on Dukakis’s 

. And if you buy the liberal-bias argument, then 
the Democratic nominee should have been the 
beneficiary of some very friendly coverage from the 
Globe, Post, and Times on July 22, the day after the 
speech that many said transformed Dukakis from — 
bloodless technocrat to visionary leader. And he was, 
with one notable exception. _ 

Predictably enough, the Globe — which earlier in the 
campaign was the subject of a Wall Street Journal article 
wondering whether the paper was reporting or 
cheerleading — was very positive toward Dukakis. In 
the lead news story, Walter Robinson and Ben Bradlee Jr. 
noted how the convention “seemed struck by the power 
of his [Dukakis’s] delivery.” And the first paragraph of 
Oliphant’s analysis rhapsodized about how the 
governor “rose above the occasion last night, casting off 
a public lifetime of reserve to reach toward people's 
hearts and hopes, and demonstrating a capacity to lead a 
nation as well as run a government.” The only truly 
discouraging word in the Globe that day came from a 
Paul Szep cartoon making light of the so-called Boston- 
Austin axis. 

The Times also treated Dukakis kindly, with a page- 
one E.J. Dionne news story that focused on happiness 

«and harmony in Atlanta, Apple’s very warm analysis of 
the proceedings, and some serious puffery — including a 
family profile and a Dukakis-roots piece — on page 10. 

But not so at the Washington Post. That paper was 
tough on George Bush, but it also roughed up Michael 
Dukakis on his all-important day after. Beneath a 
straightforward page-one news story by Edward Walsh 
was a Robert Barnes and Donald P. Baker piece 
reflecting the convention through the eyes of two Jesse 
Jackson delegates. This proved to be a less than flattering 
appraisal of Dukakis. “The sad thing is that his delegates 
don’t seem too clear on who Michael Dukakis is. . . . 
They cannot tell me why they support Governor 
Dukakis,” one of the Jackson backers was quoted as 
saying. Then the venerable Broder shot holes in one of 

’s favorite campaign themes — the similarities 
between 1988 and 1960 — and wound up his thesis by 

two experts who predicted a Republican victory 
in the fall. The Post’s commentators were not much 
friendlier to the Democratic nominee: conservatives 
George Will and Evans and Novak were predictably 
negative. Haynes Johnson wondered aloud if Jackson 
hadn’t been the convention's real winner, and Mary | 
McGrory highlighted the ideological chasm between 
Continued on page 17 
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LETTERS 








We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we’d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





IT’S A HIT 


I just got back from vacation and was 
catching up on some reading. I enjoyed 
Eli Schleifer’s article on the Hall of Fame 
(News, July 8). Although I didn’t agree 
with all of Schleifer’s opinions (Riggs 
Stephenson and Shoeless Joe Jackson in 
the Hall?), it was great to see some 
intelligent baseball writing in the 
Phoenix. 

Let's see more of Schleifer when you 
get a chance. 

Jim Sweeney 


Apparently, John Medearis believes 
that the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and the voters of the 
commonwealth have more to fear from 
democracy run amok than from a 
benign dictatorship turned malevolent 
(“A House Unguided,” News, August 
12 ). As a state representative who has 
lived through both a rigid autocracy in 
which every vote was preordained and 
the current open process of the Housé 
under Speaker George Keverian, I'll take 
democracy every time. And I'll wager 
that the people of Massachusetts feel the 
same way 

_Mr. Medearis seems concerned that 
legislators in the House are forced on a 
regular basis to form opinions and cast 
votes on important matters of public 
policy, without being told by the House 
leadership what opinions to form or 
which votes to cast. Presumably, this 
leaves representatives forced to rely on 
the will of their constituents, or on their 
own moral values, informed by the 
course of debate and the advice of those 
(such as committee chairs) having 
expertise in the subject under 
consideration. Frankly, this sounds like 
a pretty good system to me; sort of akin 
to a representative democracy. But, then 
again, maybe the Phoenix believes the 
“reform impulse” shouldn't apply when 
the issues involve the Corner Office or, 
perhaps, the Oval Office. 

Do some members of the House yearn 
for a Speaker “who is authoritarian for 
all the good reasons”? Of course they 
do; who wouldn't? The life of a 
legislator would be an easy (though 
rather boring) one indeed if, with 
complete assurance of being “right,” he 
or she could simply follow the vote of 
the Speaker. The problem is that a 
dictatorship is no more likely to be 
benign and progressive than it is to be 
small-minded and reactionary. 

That the current Speaker is a man of 


intelligence, sensitivity, and honor finds 
its ultimate expression not in the 
issuance of edicts from on high, but in 
the creation of an arena in which 
competing ideas and ideologies can be 
given full and open expression. In the 
Massachusetts House, the progressive 
beliefs of our electorate are transformed 
into legislative enactments not because 
the Speaker commands this result, but 
because he allows this result to flow 
from the votes of those 160 men and 
women elected to t the 
commonwealth’s 351 cities and towns. 

The Speaker has labored over the last 
12 months to accommodate the political 
agenda and timetable of the governor as 
he seeks the presidency of the United 
States. Occasionally, this has placed the 
Speaker in opposition to the committee 
chairs of his House, chairmen who are 
accountable not only to the Speaker but 
to the majority caucus at whose pleasure 
they serve. Again, to his credit, the 
Speaker has not asked committee chairs 
to subordinate their views on issues 
within their purview simply because 
these views are at odds with the 
administration’s game plan. 

At times, this has unfairly caused the 
Speaker to become the target of 
criticisms more properly aimed at the 
administration policymakers whose 
proposals the Speaker has brought 
before the House, administration 
policymakers who have avoided direct 
criticism under the enchanted umbrella 
of presidential politics. Yet, at all times, 
the Speaker has remained gracious in 
the face of intense pressure from the 
Corner Office, or from the other 
chamber of the General Court. The 
current Speaker has never demanded of 
his committee chairs that they prostitute 
themselves on the altar of political . 
expediency; such is not the price of a 
leadership position in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

Perhaps what John Medearis missed 
most sorely when he researched his 
article (including the 17 references to 
unnamed “sources’’) was the profound 
obligation the Speaker feels toward 
maintaining the integrity of the House 
as an institution capable 
and sorting out competing interests, and 
arriving at sound policy decisions. The 
Speaker’s commitment to this goal has 
been unwavering, even as he has 
attempted to guide the House in the 
wake of the rudderless course set by the 
administration. And it is this ongoing 
commitment that will ensure the 
continued vitality of the House as an 
incubator of progressive legislative 
initiatives long after the members of the 
current administration have packed their 
bags for the Potomac, or returned to 
their academic pursuits across the river 
Charles. 

Finally, in regard to Mr. Medearis’s 
personal attack on me, I won't belabor 
your readers with a long explication of 
why I believe I’m right on vitally 
important issues like preventing the de- 
funding of what is already one of the 
worst-funded public pension plans in 
the country, and why Mr. Medearis and 
the administration are wrong (an 
explication of which I gave to Mr. 
Medearis in a phone interview, but 
which he saw fit not to reproduce in his 
article). Fortunately, other Boston 
journals have already covered these 
issues with a sense of balance that seems 
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to have eluded the Phoenix. 

Rather, I will simply express some 
bewilderment at Mr. Medearis’s 
characterizing as “snide” my mock press 
release calling for the state to recover the 
escheatage on unclaimed dry-cleaning 
and articles (especially socks) lost in 
laundering establishments. 

John, my send-up of the so-called 
“pbottle-bill escheatage” legislation 
(legislation that I and my “unruly” 
colleagues in the House approved, but 
that was never acted on by the more 
“orderly” Senate) was an attempt at 
humor, and was taken as such by every 
other media source in the 
commonwealth, including those notable 
cut-ups at the Channel 2 News at 10:00. 
It’s one thing to lose your perspective, 
and to believe that the absence of debate 
and dissent is an indicator of sound 
policymaking. It’s quite another thing to 
lose your sense of humor. C’mon John, 
lighten up; try decaf. 

Kevin P. Blanchette 
Chairman 
Joint Committee on Public Service 


John Medearis replies: 
Chairman Blanchette and:I pbviously 
disagree about how the House is 


our say. I will, though, respond to 
Blanchette’s complaint that I did not 
quote him extensively about his views 
on using excess state pension funds to 
balance the state budget. First, I didn’t 
go into his views on pensions to any - 
great degree because the subject at hand 
was how the House leadership dealt 
with disagreement over the issue. 
Blanchette himself, in his extensive 
letter, skips over his views on the 
matter; he obviously realizes it’s not the 
main point. I agree. Perhaps more 
important, however, I might have been 
able to give Blanchette’s views more 
consideration had he returned my calls 
sooner. As it is, it took me 11 days and 
six phone calls to reach him. 

As for Blanchette’s parody press 
release on bottle-bill escheatage, I didn’t 
say it wasn’t funny; I said it was snide. 
Last time I checked, snide meant 
sarcastic — a word one could also use to 
describe the tone of Blanchette’s last 
sentence. 

Spurious’s feeble attempts at latter- 
day gonzo journalism are worse than 
poor mimicry. 

Add Latin-sounding suffixes to 
English names! That's a yuk-yuk for 
sure! Hey — I know! Instead of being 
behind my deadline because I’m doing 
dangerous drugs (not trendy, you 
know), I'll pretend my floppy disk 
melted. That'll put a smile on their 
yuppie lips. 

At his worst, Hunter S. Thompson 
revealed a glimpse into the tortured side 
of everyman; at his best, this journalist 
illuminated slices of society high and 
low with a painfully unflinching gaze. 

Spurious achieves nothing more than 
a stumbling imitation of Thompson’s 
cadence and a myopic vision that 
understands little, yet mocks all. 

Do the Phoenix audience a vast favor, 
and print Spurious’s future columns in 
Swahili. ’ 

Avery L. Jenkins 
Cambridge 








now we've both had ..... 
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hen George Bush stood on the 
W banks of the Mississippi to 
anoint Indiana Senator Dan 

Quayle as his running mate, the GOP’s 
presidential nominee promised a wildly 
cheering crowd that this year’s 
Republican ticket would offer “a 
dynamic young leader for our party’s 
future.” But Quayle’s selection has 
instead inspired a look straight back at 
the party's past: a vision of such 
controversial Republican vice- 
presidential nominees as Spiro Agnew, 
William Miller, and Richard Nixon. And 
it has provided an insight into how the 
greatest strength of the Bush campaign 
— the phenomenal organizational 
control and attention to detail that 
produced last week’s paint-by-numbers 
convention in New Orleans — gave rise, 
in the end, to the albatross that will hang 
around Bush’s neck all the way to 
November. 

At this writing, it seems likely that 
Quayle will survive the week-long media 
barrage of questions about his service in 
the Indiana National Guard, his entrance 
into Indiana University Law School, and 
his relationship with lobbyist-turned- 
pin-up Paula Parkinson. But Quayle’s 
continued presence on the Republican 
ticket is all too clearly the lesser of two 
evils — a consummation devoutly 
unwished by many GOP strategists, and 
tolerated only because a dying Quayle is 
judged to be marginally more valuable 
than a stone-cold-dead one. 

Simply put, James Danforth Quayle — 
whose selection only a week ago was 
designed to be a daring gesture that 
would attract millions of women voters 
and baby boomers to the Republican fold 
— is of no further use to George Bush. 
The most the Republicans can hope for is 
that Quayle won’t hurt them any more 
than he already has. Determined to stem 
the bleeding of this past week, Bush and 
his advisers are resigned to praying that 
the youthful senator will henceforth 
refrain from playing with sharp objects. 

The choice Bush faced this week — to 
engineer Quayle’s resignation from the 
ticket, thereby acknowledging a grave 
error in his first “ presidential” act of the 
fall campaign, or to stand by his man and 
absorb the continuing flak from a hostile 
press — was the choice of a candidate 
penned in by circumstances he could not 
control. The irony is that those 
circumstances, like the Quayle selection 
itself, arose precisely because Bush had 
sought to exercise such a high degree of 
personal control over last week’s 
convention in New Orleans. 

* *. * 

Given the GOP’s preoccupation with 
the issue of public prayer, it’s only 
appropriate that Bush this week seemed 
the beneficiary of a minor miracle: 
despite the firestorm of anti-Quayle 
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A Quaryle in a poke 


by Francis J. Connolly 











publicity, the Republican ticket 
nonetheless received its hoped-for 
bounce in the post-convention polls, 
with Bush-Quayle leading Dukakis- 
Bentsen by anywhere from four to nine 
points. Those poll results in fact startled 
many Republican operatives. Larry 
McCarthy, a Washington-based GOP 
consultant, says that “Bush’s strength, 
despite all that’s happened in the past 
week, is absolutely remarkable.” Ditto 
the poll results that show Quayle, despite 
his week of rough handling by the 
media, with an approval rating that’s not 
significantly different from Democratic 
vice-presidential candidate Lloyd 
Bentsen’s. “The point is that the Quayle- 
bashing has not stuck, at least not so far,” 
McCarthy says. “Barring any sort of 
major revelation down the road, he 
[Quayle] is on the ticket to stay. To drop 
him now would be an admission of error, 
which doesn’t make sense if the public 
isn’t saying that you made an error.” 

Significantly, however, the official line 
from the Bush campaign attributes this 
newfound lead in the polls solely to the 
vice-president’s performance in New 
Orleans, with little or no mention of 
Quayle’s effect on the ticket. “We've 
done very well — not only has the 
bounce been good, but it has happened 
in areas where we needed it,” says Andy 
Card, senior adviser to Bush and a former 
state rep from Holbrook. “Take the 
gender gap, which has all but completely 
closed. That was something that had to 
happen, and it has. We're all very 
encouraged by these results, though I 
don’t know that we were surprised.” 

Closing the gender gap was to have 
been, of course, Quayle’s explicit 
assignment in this campaign. As the only 
vice-presidential contender who'd 
demonstrated strong appeal to women 
voters in past elections (during his 1986 
Senate re-election campaign, Quayle 
fared as well with women as with men at 
the polls — despite running against a 
female opponent, an admittedly obscure 
city councilor from Valparaiso named Jill 
Long), the 41-year-old senator was 
touted as the only possible running mate 
who could draw women voters to Bush 
without alienating the vice-president’s 
core of support among white males. Yet 
now, only a week after Quayle was 
placed on the ticket for the express 
purpose of attracting women voters to 
the GOP, Card and other campaign 
operatives already seem to be 





discounting the senator's impact. 

“The primary reason for the gender- 
gap closing, I'd have to say, was the vice- 
president's speech [accepting the 
nomination],” Card says. “That struck 
the right chord of compassion, even 
gentleness, that impressed a lot of 
women voters.” Card’s analysis rightly 
focuses on Bush’s performance in New 
Orleans, which surpassed the most 
optimistic expectations of many 
campaign insiders — but it just as 
significantly reflects a subtle 
unwillingness to draw any additional 
attention to Bush’s beleaguered running 
mate. Had Quayle not had to endure the 
assaults of the press corps from hell, it’s 
fair to assume that the Bush campaign 
would this week be publicly 
congratulating the senator for his role in 
making the Republican ticket suddenly 
competitive again. Instead, the official 
line now seems to assume that Quayle, 
for the moment, has no role to play save 
that of staying low and not causing any 
more trouble. 

As another campaign operative puts it, 
“Dan Quayle’s ass has been saved by the 
fact that the vice-president still got a 
good bounce out of New Orleans. But 
nobody’s kidding themselves — that 
bounce came in spite of Dan Quayle, not 
because of him.” 

Bush's post-convention good fortune is 
compelling evidence of his success in 
turning the New Orleans convention into 
a four-day, prime-time miniseries — a 
slickly orchestrated TV spectacular in 
which every last detail, from scheduling 
to scenery to scripts, was meticulously 
supervised by the Bush campaign staff. 
But it is also a nagging reminder of what 
might have been. Having staged a 
convention in which everything 
proceeded according to plan — except 
for the small matter of choosing an 
acceptable running mate — Bush 
predictably surged ahead in the polls. 
But how much further might he have 
surged if he’d chosen less of a turkey 
than Quayle? 

Bush campaign officials, 
understandably, are loath to second- 
guess the Quayle selection in public. 
“There might have been safer choices [of 
a running mate] — there certainly would 
have been safer choices — but I still think 
the basic thrust of what George Bush did, 
in terms of picking Dan Quayle and 
looking to the future, in saying, ‘Let's go 
to this new generation,’ is going to have a 














major impact on this election,” says State 
Senator Paul Cellucci, Massachusetts 
chairman of the Bush campaign. But the 
private sentiment seems more in line 
with the view of another campaign 
operative: “Look, we're stuck with this 
guy. We can’t really drop him, so let's just 
get on with it.” 

Under the heading of “getting on with 
it,” include the campaign's determination 
to stifle any public speculation that 
Quayle might be dropped from the ticket, 
and to do all it can to inspire an anti-press 
backlash that might actually turn 
Quayle’s media misfortunes into a net 
plus at the polls. Early in the week, the 
Bush operation was aswarm with rumors 
that Quayle would be obliged to deliver a 
“Checkers speech” a la Richard Nixon. 
(That now-famous 1952 speech — the 39- 
year-old Nixon’s emotional self-defense 
against charges that he’d benefited from 
an illegal campaign slush fund — 
provided Nixon with a nationally 
televised triumph and convinced Dwight 
Eisenhower to ignore the media’s 
allegations of scandal and retain the 
youthful California senator as his 
running mate. Although Quayle’s 
present circumstances seem similar to 
those of 36 years ago, it’s hardly clear 
that the youthful Indiana senator would 
be able to pull off the sort of bravura 
performance — complete with 
sentimental references to his family dog, 
Checkers — with which Nixon saved his 
own hide and the Republican ticket.) 

By mid week, however — after the 
release of poll results showing that 
Quayle was not as badly wounded as 
Bush’s strategists had earlier thought — 
such speculation came quickly to an end. 
“There’s not any need for any kind of a 
Checkers speech, and I’ve heard nothing 
about it,” says Card. “Senator Quayle has 
been very forthright in answering all the 
questions put to him. His performance at 
the VFW [a hastily arranged speech 
before a Veterans of Foreign Wars 
convention in Chicago Monday night] 
went over very well, and that’s all the 
reassurance that anybody here might 
have needed.” 

Indeed, Quayle’s Chicago address — a 
speech before an instinctively 
sympathetic audience, one that had 
been whipped into a pro-Quayle lather 
only a few hours earlier by Bush’s fiery 
support of his running mate — is as 
close as this campaign is likely to get to 
a Checkers-like performance. But Card’s 
other assertion — that Quayle has so far 
been effective and forthright in dealing 
with the media — is open to 
considerable debate. Especially in his 
early press conferences, Quayle has run 
the emotional gamut from confused to 
evasive to testy; it hasn’t been an 
inspiring star turn for someone who has 
Continued on page 25 
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Quayle-ifications 


by Richard Gaines 











heir to a publishing fortune worth 
a reported $800 million slid out of 
line for Vietnam-with family- per 
pull created.a quagmire for Dan Quayle 
that the media and the American.people 
ought not to let him escape from — 
though a general misdefinition of 
Quayle’s misdeed by the press has given 
him the opening to do just that. 

I don’t know about Quayle, but if you 
or I, in our early 20s with a college 
degree, wanted to enlist in the National 
Guard, we'd pick up the telephone and 
ask them how to do it. Assuming there 
were vacancies, the recruiting officer 
would tell us to come on down and fill 
out the forms. 

Unfortunately for young Mr. Quayle, 
getting into the National Guard in 1969 
wasn’t that simple; what with the bloody 
Vietnam War raging, the Guard, a haven 
for the well connected, had all the young 
men it could handle. Which is why - 
Quayle had to have his father’s 
Indianapolis News, the state’s leading 
daily, pull strings to get him in the Guard 
and out of jeopardy of being drafted for 
cannon fodder. 

Which in part explains why a 
somewhat older Mr. Quayle last week 
found it impossible to explain 
satisfactorily — to a nation that only one 
day earlier began thinking of him as a 
possible future president — how and 
why he got into the National Guard. 

With few exceptions, the nation’s 
major media have focused on the 
propriety of Quayle’s having used pull to 
get into or out of things. Assuming the 
pullee is minimally qualified for the 
thing he’s getting into (and Quayle’s 
qualifications to get into the Guard are 
not in question), the use of connections to 
get ahead might be unseemly, but it is 
not a crime. Hell, it’s as American as 
apple pie, LaCoste, and putting greens. 
Admitting to the use of connections to 
get ahead is about as damaging as 
acknowledging a fondness for parties, 
co-eds, and gentlemanly C’s in college. 
Many of us did it. 

No, what ought to hang Quayle is not 
the call to the Guard from Wendell 
Phillippi, a retired major general in the 
Guard who at the time was employed by 
dad as a senior editor of the Indianapolis 
News. What ought to hang Quayle is the 
hypocrisy of the hawkish, hard-ass 
senator from Indiana and the 
conservative candidate for vice-president 


T he revelation that the handsome 





telling the nation in the aftermath of his 
nomination that what he opposed about 
the Vietnam War was the “no win” 
approach we took. If he believed back 
then what he says he believes now — 
and he says he did — then he’s guilty of 
hypocrisy, a profound hypocrisy driven 
by craven instincts. And it exposes the 
morally purblind cynicism of a man 
capable of mouthing platitudes about 
patriotism and sacrifice despite having 
run for cover the first time his ass was a 
half-mile from the sling. 

Dan Quayle is to politics what Jim and 
Tammy Bakker are to religion — an 
opportunistic huckster. And what 
Quayle has to say about democracy 
ought to have the same standing with the 
American people as the Bakkers’ 
moralizing on the subject of sin. 

Quayle claims to have thought that 
Vietnam was a noble cause, but his 


-actions in wartime belie that sentiment. 


In short, he seems to have believed one 
thing and done another. In such cases, 
when the thing believed is perhaps 
justifiably courageous and conscientious, 
though arguably misguided, and the 
thing done is cowardly and self-serving, 
the thereby entrapped sorry soul will 
have a most difficult time explaining 
himself in public — which Quayle 
certainly did. 

Here is a sample as quoted in the 
August 20 New York Times: 

Q. Senator, was there a waiting 
list when you got in the National 
Guard? 

A. Well the — the report that I 
read — and I’m only going on a 
report, I was not the commanding 
general 20 years ago — the report 
that I read in the paper was there 
were vacancies. 

Q. Well then why didn’t you just 
go down to a recruiting office and fill 
out the papers? Why did you — 

A. Ido — Ido —Ido—Ido what 
any normal person would do at that 
age, you call home. You call home to 
mother and father and say, I‘d like to 
get in the National Guard. Mr, 
Phillippi’s a very good friend of my 
father. And there’s — I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with asking 
your mother and father or friends for. 
advice. 

Obviously, if the report was correct — 
that is, the one he said he was relying on 
— then Quayle should be disqualified 
Continued on page 30 








Quayle under glass 


Guarding the home front 
“{He] called me and said he had a bright young man. .. . [I asked] if they had any 
spaces. They said they did. I said please hold them for this boy.” — Major General 





. Alfred Ahner (retired), one of Quayle’s National Guard superiors, recalling how a 


Quayle-family employee asked his help in getting Quayle into the Indiana unit, and 
how he responded 

“I do — Ido — Ido —I do what any normal person would do at that age. . . . You 
call home to mother and father and say, ‘I’d like to get in the National Guard.’ ” — Dan 
Quayle 

“I remain cool in all these crises because I've been there.” — George Bush 

“In my generation, you knew who was in the Guard and who was in uniform and 
fighting for their country. . . . They didn’t have anybody they could call; they couldn’t 
influence anyone. . . . 1 would guess there are a number of Reagan Democrats who are 
going to remain undecided or maybe go the other way.” — Kansas Republican Senator 
Bob Dole 

“After these last 72 hours, no one can say that I’ve never faced combat.” — Dan 
Quayle 

“Where did you serve? Where did you serve?” — the Huntington, Indiana, 
hometown crowd heckling reporters at a Quayle press conference 


Hawk on a hot tin roof : 

“Vietnam-era veteran.” — a 1980 campaign pamphlet describing Quayle 

“I was just in the newsroom. I saw Pat Robertson and Dan Quayle swapping war 
stories.” — comedian Jay Leno 

“I spent the war in Indiana/Getting shot was not for me/I never went to Nam, I 
never saw Saigon/I watched on TV.” — sung to the tune of “Back Home Again in 
Indiana” 

“ ‘Quayle.’ What better name for a character who talks and dresses like a hawk but 
fights like a dove.” — Christopher Matthews of the San Francisco Examiner 

“I supported the goal of fighting communism in Vietnam. I, like many, many other 
Americans had particular problems about the way the war was conducted, but, yes, I 
supported my president and I supported the goals of fighting in Vietnam.” — Dan 
Quayle 

“T remember asking him, ‘If you're so much in support of the war, why don’t you go 
over there and fight it?’ I never got an answer.” — Bill Roller, a college classmate of 
Quayle 

ad 1 rode it out in the National Guard.’ ” — former congressman Don Bailey (D- 
Pennsylvania), recalling a Quayle comment on what he had done during the Vietnam 


War 


The right stuff 

“Watch my vice-presidential decision. That will tell all.” — George Bush (two weeks 
ago) ; 
ert prepared to stand by that. I’m very happy with the process, but I’m not happy 
with the rumors and malicious charges that came out.” — George Bush (last week) 

“If something happens to the president, which person can assume the responsibility 
best. That’s number one.” — Quayle, before being picked, on the desired qualities for 
a vice-president 

“If there was anything extraordinary about Dan Quayle — any hint of greatness or 
sign of distinction — it eluded the brothers in his Greek house.” — the Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

“He’s a fine man and well qualified.” — Ronald Reagan 

“Nothing.” — former White House political director Edward Rollins, asked what 
Quayle will do to help George Bush in California 

“Women want beef, not beefcake.” — sign at a Bush rally in Portland, Oregon, after 
comments from Bush strategists that women would vote for Quayle because of his 
looks 

“I'd like people to know I’m voting for Michael Dukakis.” — Dan Quayle look-alike 
Robert Redford 


Legal weasel . 

“They weren't going to accept him. He didn’t fit their criteria. So Danny went down 
there and talked his way in. He talked to the dean. Danny, he’s a pretty good 
salesman.” — Dan Quayle’s father, James 

“Were any rules broken? No. Did we ask for any rules to be bent? No. Was there 
anything other than getting into the military or law school fair? The answer is yes. It 
was all fair.” — Dan Quayle 

“Give us liberty or give us law school.” — sign at a Bush rally in Portland, Oregon 


The gray matters 

“He was vapid, ordinary, and relied on his personality to cut corners.” — DePauw 
University political-science professor Michael Lawrence 

“ After five years as public-information specialist, Quayle . . . scored below average 
on five of seven categories in a written journalism evaluation.” — the Cleveland Plain 


_ Dealer 


“I served to the best of my abilities.” — Quayle 

“I’m not saying he’s a brilliant scholar — but . . . he probably can do it. I mean he can 
do it, I guess.” — Quayle’s father 

“Yeah, | am.” — Bush, asked whether he is smarter than his VP choice 

“1 objected toit because I didn’t like to see honorary degrees trivialized.” — DePauw 
University political-science professor Ralph Raymond, on why he opposed giving 
Senator Quayle an honorary degree 

“All he did was play golf and popularize the fraternities.” — DePauw English 
professor Robert Sedlack ‘ 

“I was not a very good student.” — Quayle 

“Dan Quayle was always the dimmest bulb.” — a DePauw University professor 
comparing Quayle with Indiana Senator Richard Lugar and Indiana Congressmen Phil 
Sharp and Lee Hamilton, fellow DePauw alumni 


Hey, hey, Paula, i wantto... 

“Paula reported to the FBI. . . that Quayle was interested in her, flirted with her, and 
asked her to go to bed with him. She indicated at that time that she couldn’t because 
she was with Congtessman Evans.” — Paula Parkinson’s attorney, Glenn Lewis 

“We flirted a lot, and danced extremely close and suggestively. He said he wanted to 
make love.” — Paula Parkinson 

“That matter’s been looked into and there’s absolutely nothing to it.” — George 
Bush 

“Thad nothing to do with her down there. I had nothing to do with her before and 
I had nothing to do with her afterward. . . . I've got a wife and three small children and 
I hope there’s some respect and dignity for things I did not do before we go rushing off 
with all these so-called rumors.” — Dan Quayle 

“She could have gone for the next step, and said, ‘And we had sex,’ but she didn’t say 
that, because that’s not what happened. That’s why I completely believe that he did 
ask her to go to bed with him.” — attorney Lewis a) 
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PRESIDENTIAL QUAYLE BOARD 


by Steven Stark ‘. 








George Bush 


In his acceptance speech — the best-written speech delivered by a nominee in this 
decade — Bush clearly crossed the acceptability threshold, meaning that most voters 
now see him as a potential president. Besides rehabilitating Bush, the speech also did 
a fine job of presenting him as the candidate of safe change and of picturing Dukakis 
as a candidate who does not share the values of most voters. 

The press may be making a big deal of the Quayle selection but vice-presidential 
choices rarely swing many votes. What is potentially more significant is that Bush is 
making inroads into the Democratic lock on the black vote. The decision to put 
Coretta King in the Bush box during the convention is bound to swing some votes. 
Even if Bush gains only 15 percent of the black vote, he will have doubled Reagan’s 
1984 showing in the black community and will make it that much tougher for Dukakis 
to carry key swing states in the South and Midwest. In any event, turnout in the black 
community is bound to be lower than it was in 1984, a plus for the Republicans. 

Again, the press tends to focus on the immediate, but developments on the horizon 
seem to be favoring the Republicans. The Ollie North trial has been postponed. In 
September the nation will focus on the Olympics, and you can rest assured that it’s 
Bush — not Dukakis — who will greet the gold-medal winners at the White House. 
In late September a Challenger launch is planned, and it won’t be Dukakis who greets 
the astronauts at Edwards Air Force Base either. Meanwhile, Reagan’s approval rating 
is up to 58 percent, the highest since before Iran-contra. Dukakis is swimming against 
the tide; his best hope is that Quayle’s travails continue, making Bush’s competency 
the key issue in the campaign. However, this is largely out of Dukakis’s control. 








Mike Dukakis 


The new polls showing Bush ahead aren’t really that much of a problem for the 
Democrats since public opinion is still so fluid that voters could go right back to 
Dukakis if a major flap envelops the Republican ticket. The more serious problem for 
the Democrats is that Dukakis is getting shut out on the news, a terrible hurdle for a 
vaguely defined candidate. It’s true that no publicity is better than bad publicity, as 
George Bush can attest. But unless Dukakis starts doing more to get himself on the 
news, he’s going to be putting all of his hopes on the debates, a very risky strategy. 
Dukakis seems to be rerunning the 1948 Dewey campaign. And his lawyerlike 
arguments are wearing thin. Dukakis may be the better lawyer. But so far, Bush seems 
to have the better case. 

Recent polls are highlighting a point the press had missed: there’s a flip side to the 
gender gap. Women may like Bush less than Dukakis, but white males 
overwhelmingly oppose the Democratic ticket, especially in the South, If Buskyhas a 
problem with women, Dukakis has as large a problem with men. : 

Now that the Dukakis medical-records flap has ended, shouldn’t the coroner 
release his report on Lloyd Bentsen? 





” * * 
Theme of the week: the Quayle affair. 

It is difficult to assess the whole Quayle episode because we don’t know what 
other information is going to come out. But if there are no other major revelations 
about Quayle’s military service or personal life, this whole affair will have amounted 
to a tempest in a teapot. Unfavorable details about Quayle’s past may continue to 
dominate press attention for the next two or three weeks; Vietnam vets may picket 
some of his speeches. But barring a bombshell about something like Quayle’s Guard 
service or his relationship with Paula Parkinson, he is on the ticket to stay. 






Can Quayle be a worse pick than these guys? 





True, Quayle was a horrible choice. Almost any Republican on Bush’‘s “short list” 
would have helped the ticket more than a 41-year-old senator from the strongest GOP 
state in the country. Having made the decision to pick an unknown, Bush should have 
allowed his staff more time to check Quayle out. Had Bush picked someone like 
Richard Thornburgh, he'd still have his momentum, he'd be 10 points ahead in the 
polls, and the election would be slipping out of Dukakis’s reach. 

But that having been said, barring additional disclosures, the choice of Dan Quayle 
isn’t going to affect the final outcome by more than one or two percentage points. 
Voters don’t vote for president on the basis of who the vice-presidential nominee is. 
If they did, Richard Nixon would never have won with Spiro Agnew and Gerald Ford 
wouldn’t have closed the gap against Jimmy Carter with slasher Robert Dole. Quayle 
may be unqualified for the presidency, but no one thinks of the vice-president as a 
potential president; just ask George Bush. Ultimately, Dukakis and Bush will stand on 
their own; Bentsen and Quayle are only backgroynd noise. 

Furthermore, the press is underestimating several forces that may ultimately help 
Quayle if he survives intact. At the start Quayle was no one’s idea of a baby-boom 
hero; he is far too straight and wealthy for that. But the constant attempts of the press 
to bring Quayle down have, ironically, transformed him into something of a folk hero 
to baby-boomers. What Democratic strategists don’t seem to understand is that some 
baby-boomers see the struggles of Quayle to hold his place on the ticket — despite 
criticism from the World War II generation — as parallel to their own experience in the 
professional world. And George Bush is playing Ward to Dan Quayle’s Beaver. 

Furthermore, the Quayle story triggers the public’s enormous resentment of the. 
press, reflected in recent movies like Broadcast News and News at Eleven (ironically, 
broadcast on CBS the Sunday night before the GOP convention opened). Even with 
Gary Hart — where the evidence was clear — many criticized the press for what it had 
done to the candidate. Here, where the evidence is more muddled (at least so far), 
resentment is even higher. Then too, Republicans are far more adept at running 
against the press, as Spiro Agnew showed in the late ‘60s and Bush proved earlier this 
year in the confrontation with Dan Rather. 

What's more, the Quayle story is great soap opera and it’s keeping the Republican 
ticket on the news daily. Quayle may be coming off as lightweight in those newscasts, 
but Bush is being shown as strong, resolute, and standing up for something in which 
he believes. For a candidate whose biggest problem was that voters called him a 
wimp, that’s an asset. In that respect, this affair so far resembles the GOP ticket’s 
tribulations in 1952 when Dwight Eisenhower considered dropping Nixon from the 
campaign for his “secret fund” until the 41-year-old Nixon gave his famous Checkers 
speech and saved his spot on the ticket. Eisenhower gained — not lost — votes for 
standing behind Nixon. 

Finally, jubilant Democrats think that Bentsen is the perfect foil for Quayle. But 
they're wrong: outside of Texas, voters don’t like Bentsen much more than Quayle. To 
the average voter, Quayle’s a young unknown, Bentsen’s an elderly one. And in the 
vice-presidential debate, Quayle is bourtd to do better than the public ts because 
he’s far more telegenic than Bentsen. In 1960 the Republicans sr against 
Jack Kennedy (a senator with almost the same congressional experience as Quayle) 
with the slogan “Experience counts.” Once Kennedy and Nixon debated, the 
argument evaporated. The same may happen here. 

New revelations could kill Quayle and badly damage Bush’s momentum. But 
judging from what we know so far, he will not be enough of a liability to cost the 
Republicans the election. 

Odds for the general election: Further Quayle disclosures will obviously hamper 
the Bush effort, so it’s very hard to set the odds now. If no more damaging revelations 
become public in the next week, Quayle will survive and the Republicans will become 
a solid favorite. But until he leaves the headlines, the odds remain even. 0 
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A Govey or Quayie 


Quayle droppings 


| (Editor’s note: What follows are Quayle headlines that we had no stories to go with.) 
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by Spurious 


f you're like me, you've been 
spending a lot of time this past week 
thinking about poultry. 

When it struck me for the first time, I'd 
just finished fishing off my neighbor's 
dock on Martha’s Vineyard. I was ina 
pensive mood as I fried what I am sure he 
must have thought of as his fish. 

I had decided once and for all that no 
matter who catches them, fish taste best 
fresh, even better after a full day’s 
fishing, and best of all when poached. 
There I was, just sitting on the porch 
enjoying the ambiance, watching the two 
domestic and one semi-wild turkeys 
settling in for the night, when I started 
thinking about poultry. 

The turkeys continued to hang out at 
this lovely spot, despite the fact that our 
host and one or two other members of his 
family actually lick their lips as they 
watch them. 

First I started wondering whether the 
turkeys had circled the start of turkey 
season on their mental calendar, just as a 
condemned prisoner might mark the day 
of his execution. Then I started to ponder 
whether my personal acquaintance with 
and knowledge of these particular 
turkeys would spoil my enjoyment of, 
say, a moist and meaty drumstick at 
Thanksgiving. 

I had just determined that they 
probably would not — though I had to 
admit that, as a general principle, I would 
prefer not to meet the actual turkey itself 
before eating it, which is why I never go 
to “slaughter your own poultry” 
restaurants — when my thoughts 
inexplicably turned to George Bush and 
Dan Quayle. 

The phone had been ringing around 
the clock since George had shared his 
choice with us, the people. Most of the 
calls were from my friends in the media, 





rumor-mongers all. The tales they told W. we k ' 

ranged from the believable (his family as ar inson Qu a i b +> 
used its media muscle to help him beat y e al t & 
the draft and get into law school) to the 
irascible (that he had been a part of the 
mysterious Tong Sung Park “Pussy 
Posse,” a 70s group of sex- and golf- 
crazed congressmen headed by — name 
deleted at publisher's insistence, until it 
is confirmed by responsible sources or 
proved that in fact the named individual 
is dead and can’t sue). 

The general sense was that the 
“straight” press (networks, New York 
Times, Washington Post, and the Globe) 
had missed the point. Quayle was not a 
typical leisure-class kid; neither was he 
some sort of an immature Republican 
version of Gary Hart. Whereas Danny 
Boy never worked a day in his life for 
anyone but 8 emp Quayle or the Big 
Government that he condemns, Gary 
Hart — whatever else he might be — is a 
self-made man. Even Quayle’s father 
says that son Danny seemed averse to, or 
worse, incapable of, mental or physical 
heavy lifting. This admission, from the 
most unimpeachable source, has forced 
me to conclude that, despite his 
experience as an\administrative assistant 
during a law-school internship, Dan 
Quayle is singularly unqualified to lead 
this great nation. However, I must 
concede that he is just the right size to 
walk in George Bush's shadow. 

Dan Rather told me that almost 70 
percent of Americans think Ronald 
Reagan is taller than George Bush, 
though that is just not true. But I 
guarantee that within the week most 
Americans will know that, small as Bush 
is, Quayle is smaller. From the 
perspective of perspective, tiny Danny 
Quayle helps George Bush look bigger. If 








Continued on page 20 
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(You remember the building that was once The Metro) 


THE 
SUGARCUBES 


With special guests 


THE PIXIES 


\ — SEPTEMBER 13 

\ Tickets $11.50 eon 
\ $12.50 (Day of show) 
Doors open 8pm 

Must be 21 or older 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ORI TRE BOX OFFICE, TICKETMASTER, OUT OF TOWN TICKETS, 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 492-1900 OR CALL TICKETMASTER 617-787-8000 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT CIT! NIGHT OF SHOW ONLY. CITI, 15 LANSDOWNE STREET, BOSTON 262-2424 
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108FM 


GEORGE BENSON 


Tuesday, August 30 
$17.50, 15.50 











ANITA BAKER 
With Special Guest 
GEORGE DUKE 


NEW DATES: 
Saturday, September 10 
Sunday, September 11 
$20.50, 18.50 








Tickets for. August 27 will be honored at the Sept. 10 show 
Tickets for August 28 will be honored at the Sept. 11 show 
Any refund must be made at point of purchase by Sept. 3 


An additional §0¢ 
Common restoration 
fee will be added to 
the cost of each ticket 


All performances 
begin at6 p.m. 


This Program Is Brought to You by 

Raymond L. Flynn, Mayor of Boston 
Concerts start at 6:00 p.m. on the Please use transportation. 
Boston Common unless otherwise noted Convenient (D stops at Boylston St. and 


Park St. Parking regulations strictly enforced. 
Parking available at Boston Common Garage, 
Lafayette Place and the theatre district. 


All TICKETMASTER orders are subject to 2 non- 
refundable handling charge No cameras or 
recording devices allowed ins de the facility 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, —_—_ 
seating only. 
CALL 7EKEN( 4578. 787-8000 54, iatormation call: 426-6666. For group 


Tickets available at the COLONIAL THEATER 
Box Office, Bostix, Orpheum Theater, Tower 
Records, Good Vibrations at the B.U. Bookstore, 
Strawbernes Records & Tapes, Out-of-Town 
Tickets, Nubian Notions, Applause Ticket Service, _ Kiss Cityline, 395-KISS 
all TICKETMASTER locations, call 787-8000 and peach ia 4350 
TUBANK OF New ENGLAND 


sales information call 227-3206, ext. 268. 
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Hit or myth 
The contemptible 
irrelevance of the CaRpeAETe 


by Scot Lehigh 


"His numbers were actually better . i 








resham’s law has arrested 
G the presidential cam- 

paign. The bad does in-.. 
deed drive out the good, and 
nothing has demonstrated that 
better than the hyper-inflated 
currency of the presidential de- 
bate. 

“In the United States, it is 
almost inconceivable what rub- 
bish a public man has to utter 
today if he is to keep respect- 
able,” John Maynard Keynes ob- 
served a half-century ago. Things 
haven’t changed much. This 
campaign for the White House 
has gone on a year and a half 
now with neither candidate will- 
ing to offer anything remotely 
resembling a realistic plan on the 
deficit. George Bush says a flex- 
ible freeze will reduce a deficit 
that has stubbornly survived 
seven and a half years of presi- 
dential jawboning. Michael 
Dukakis, who this week criticized 
the vice-president’s plan as the 
trumpery it most assuredly is, 
insists that his thoroughly dis- 
credited proposal to reduce the 


, deficit by stepping up tax en- 


forcement is the answer. Last fall 
both the IRS and Dukakis’s own 
top aides warned the governor 
that he was wrongly comparing 
“apples and oranges” to support 
his erroneous claim that this 
country had experienced a huge 
dropoff in tax compliance. 
Dukakis retooled his rhetoric but, 
never one to let the facts get in 
the way of a convenient dodge, 
not his conclusion. 

But leave aside for a moment 


. but he’s the better salesman. 


what these two “leaders” won't 
say. Consider, instead, the claims 
they make for themselves. Gov- 
ernor Dukakis has staked his can- 
didacy on his supposed economic 
wizardry in engineering the so- 
called Massachusetts Miracle. 
Never mind that the facts hardly 
support the case that what has 
occurred in Massachusetts is a 
“miracle” of anything other than 
public-relations packaging. Even 
if Massachusetts were the eco- 
nomic E] Dorado Dukakis imag- 
ines, it would hardly speak to the 
governor's qualifications. The 
now famous Ferguson-Ladd 
study has been quoted to death, 
but its conclusions have been 
confirmed by almost everyone 
with a scintilla of economic un- 
derstanding: the state’s resur- 
gence is the result of regional, or 
national, macroeconomic trends, 
and not of anything Michael Du- 
kakis has done. Economic trends, 
like weather patterns, simply 
don’t respect state boundaries — 
no matter how hard politicians 
and rainmakers try to persuade 
the people otherwise. 

George Bush, meanwhile, 
claims that the president’s econ- 
omic program is responsible for 
the country’s economic come- 
back. And in a backhanded sort 
of way, he’s right. But it’s instruc- 
tive to recall just what Reagan 
and Bush promised us in 1980. 
The tax-cut and tax-break pro- 
gram was going to trigger a flurry 
of new saving and business re- 
investment that would in turn 
unleash the country’s productive 





energies, flood the national cof- 
fers with new revenue, and there- 
by allow for lower taxes, a huge 
defense build-up, and a balanced 
budget. 

Had all that come true, the 
Democratic Party wouldn’t have 
been able. to pay a candidate to 
oppose George Bush in this year’s 
election. On the other hand, 
consider what the reaction would 
have been eight years ago if 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush 
had proposed righting the econ- 
omy by deficit spending to the 
tune of at least $140 billion (with 
high points of $220 billion) a year 
for the next eight years. The 
electorate would have dismissed 
them as hopelessly reckless ma- 
rauders intent on mortgaging 
America’s future. And yet, that 
massive deficit spending is exact- 
ly what Reaganomics has 
brought us, albeit in a round- 
about way. Instead of creating a 
huge deficit by increasing expen- 
ditures, this administration has 
basically done so by slashing 
revenues. 

There is no wizardry here, 
either. It doesn’t take a genius to 
figure out that if you spend $140 
to $200 billion a year more than 
you take in, the net effect will be 
to stimulate the economy. All 
Ronald Reagan has proved is that 
traditional Democratic Keynesian 
economics still works. “I am now 
a Keynesian,” President Richard 
Nixon declared in the early “70s 
upon abandoning conservative 
economic doctrine in favor of an 
expansive fiscal and monetar 











policy. So is Ronald Reagan — he 
simply isn’t as honest about it. 
What he can’t be anymore — 
or at any rate couldn’t be if he 
weren’t so impervious to facts — 
is a supply-sider. Being a supply- 
sider in 1988 is akin to being a 
flat-earther in 1498. Consider the 
results of Reaganomics versus the 
promise. Savings as a share of 
disposable income is down, not 
up (7.1 percent in 1980; 3.8 in 
1986). Investment — particularly 
the type of capital investment 
that strengthens an economy — 
never responded to the tax 
breaks; the administration tacitly 
acknowledged as much by 
eliminating many of those same 
incentives as part of its tax- 
reform in 1984-'86. 
Real GNP growth, which 
averaged only 2.8 percent a year 
between 1980 and the second 
quarter of 1988, stayed well 
below the ‘70s average. And for 
all the Republican Convention 
rhetoric about how Reagan and 
Bush rescued the nation from the 
clutches of Jimmy Carter, even 
the 3.075 percent average annual 
GNP growth from 1977 through 
, 1980 bests the Reagan’ record. 
Meanwhile, productivity growth, 
which averaged 2.6 percent a 
year from 1962 to 1973, stayed at 
an abysmally low rate of less 
than one percent 
through the Reagan years. And 
for all the Republican celebration 
about a resurgent national econ- 
omy, the job-creation rate for the 
seven and a half years of Reagan- 
Bush is no better than it was for 
the preceding seven and a half 
years and actually worse than the 
Carter record. Carter’s four years 
saw an 11.27 percent jump in 
employment, for a yearly average 
increase of 2.8 percent. From the 
beginning of 1981 through the 
end of 1987, employment grew 
by 12.48 percent, for a yearly 
average gain of only 1.78 percent. 
And, once corrected for inflation, 
hourly wages in 1987 were no 
higher than thoes of 1968. Facts 





iff vicoty 
over inflatior aise 8 as Reagan 
promised, without pitching the 
economy into recession. Yes, in- 
flation was arrested. But in 1982 
and ‘83, unemployment (9.7 per- 
cent in ‘82, 9.6 percent in ‘83) and 
high real interest rates were re- 
leased on furlough to make room 
for the new. inmate. It is hardly 
cause for astonishment that the 
Federal Reserve is capable of 
wringing inflation from the 
economy if the country is willing 
to tolerate the unemployment 
that is an almost inevitable con- 
sequence of tight-money poli- 
es. “Inflation was subdued, to 
be sure,’ writes Princeton 
economist Alan Blinder in Hard 
Heads, Soft Hearts. “But the 
costs were immense: in 1982 
nearly eleven million people 
were unemployed.... Interest 
rates soared. The economy went 
into a tailspin. Like the infamous 
army officer in the Vietnam War, 
the Fed killed the economy 
in order to save it from infla- 
tion.” 
Much of that is beyond the 
reach of American memory, and 


no doubt too complicated for > 


political debate. What's not is the 
present budget reality. The 
massive and continuing im- 
balance hardly needs high- 
lighting. But one point does: by 
financing our budget deficit with 
Treasury paper, we are meeting 
our current obligations with 
loans that will have to be paid 
back later. Someone must bear 
the burden: either the taxpayers, 
or the Defense Department, or 
the current beneficiaries of pro- 
grams that will have to be cut. 
For all the palaver about fair- 
ness and tough choices, that will 
be the real fairness issue in the 
next eight years. In terms of 
political economy, it will dwarf 
most other political questions. So 
when will we begin to hear a 
serious debate on that question? 
Certainly not until the electorate 
refuses the role of rubbish collec- 
tor. 0 
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Peter 
Murphy 


Tom Verlaine 


Friday, September 9 

7:30 PM $17.50, $16.50 

(+ 50 restoration fee) Tickets available at Orpheum Theater 

Orpheum Theatre box office, all Ticketmaster outlets; 
Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., 

Presented By Tea Cambridge, 492-1900; or call Ticketmas- 
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Jazz Festival 88 











Wynton. Marsalis, 
Nancy Wilson, 
Dave Brubeck 
September 3, 6:00pm 
$23.00, $20.50, $15.50 


An 
Afternoon and Evening 
of Jazz Guitar 
on Sunday, September 4 
has been cancelled. 
Refund at Point of 
Purchase 


Tickets available at the Tanglewood 
box office, all Ticketmaster locations, 
or charge by calling (914)454-3388, 
(212)307-7171, or (617)787-8000. 
Presented by Tea Party Concerts in 
association with the Boston 

Tay Symphony Orchestra. 
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SEPTEMBER 13 
7:30 PM 
$17.50, $16.50 


Tickets available at 
Centrum box office, all 
Ticketmaster outlets; 
Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Sq., Cambr- 
idge, 4921900, or call 
Ticketmaster at 617- 
787-8000. 
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September 16 

7:30 pm $16.50, $15.50 
(+.50 restoration fee) 

Orpheum Theatre 


Tickets available at the Orpheurn Theater 
box office, all Ticketmaster outlets; 
Out-of-Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge 492-1900; or call 
Ticketmasterat 617-787- 


Presented by 
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September 28, 29 
7:30 PM $18.50 


Tickets available at 
Centrum box office, all “<xatZ2s7= outlets; OutofTown Tickets, 





Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 492-1900,or call Ticketmaster at 
617-787-8000. 


Presented By Tea Party Concerts. 
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October 8 7:30 PM 
$16.50, $15.50 


(+ 50 restoration fee) 


Orpheum Theatre 


Tickets available at'Orpheum 
Theater box office, all Ticket- 
master outlets; Out-of-Town 
Tickets, Harvard Sq., Cambr- 
idge, 492-1900; or call Ticket- 
master at 617-787-8000 
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October 22 
7:30 pm 
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$ 15.50 
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Tickets available at Orpheum 
Theater box office, all 


7:30 pm Ticketmaster outlets; 
Out-of-T: Tickets, Harvard 
$16.50, $15.50 § ; Cambridge, 492-1900, es 
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THE BLASTERS 
THE RAIN 
Fri., Aug. 26 8:00 p.m. 











TONI CHILDS 
Thurs., Sept. 15 8:00 p.m. 








a Double Bill Thrill! 
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WANK HE Ze 
JOHN CALE 
Fri., Sept. 16 8:00 p.m. 

















Your guide to 
Boston’s finest 
restaurants. 


Published 
monthly 





Dirty words on the dial 


Waiting for the ‘right time’ 








by Harvey Silverglate 


Continued from page 1 ° 

of radio communication shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both.” 

This statute, it must be noted, 
goes beyond banning “obsceni- 
ty.” It bans “indecency” and 
“profanity” as well. Material is 
not considered legally obscene, 
even if it is sexually oriented and 


seemingly offensive, if it also has 
substantial literary or other 
serious merit. However, material 
might be ruled “indecent” or 
“profane” merely on the basis of 
its language content, regardless 
of whether it is great literature. 
As poet Allen Ginsberg was 
quoted in the New York Times as 
saying recently, “It’s very similar 
to what goes on in the Soviet 


censorship bureaucracy. They 
[the FCC] use the same sort of 
language, and have recycled the 
word ‘indecency’ because they 
could never define ‘porno- 
aphy.’” 
or ould take a hardy broad- 
caster to say a “dirty word” over 
the air and risk such a fine and 
prison sentence. However, the 
risks are considerably more 


. draconian from a civil-liberties 
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ROBIN TROWER 
Mon., Sept. 19 8.00 p.m. 





TOMMY CONWELL 


& THE YOUNG RUMBLERS 


Thurs., Sept. 22 8:00 p.m. 





Back to School Party 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
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& THE SAVAGES 
Fri., Sept. 23 8:00 p.m 
















1988 WBC/L Rumble 
Runners-up 


TRIBE 
Thurs., September 29 8:00 p.m. 

















From Ireland 


HOT HOUSE FLOWERS 
Fri, Sept. 30 8:00 p.m. 





A FLOCK OF SEAGULLS 
Fri, October 14 8:00 p.m. 


















Fri, October 28 8:00 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box Office 


and at all Ticketmaster locations 


787-8000. Must be 21. 
Positive |.D. Box Office open 
M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 

967 Commonwealth Ave.. 
Boston ¢ 254-2052 




















Or in any one of 60 coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Your first job 
aftér graduation should 
offer you more than just a 
paycheck. As a Peace 
Corps Volunteer, you will 
handle responsibilities and 
meet challenges far greater 
than those you would be 
faced with in a starting posi- 
tion in the United States 
International firms and gov- 
ernment agencies acknowl- " 
edge and value that kind 

of experience 


25 years of PEACE CORPS 
The toughest job you'll ever love. 


OR 





PFACE CORPS 
10 Causeway St 7/466 
Boston, MA 02222 
(617)565-:5555. 


LEONARD COINTREAU 








- 2 toe perspective, for in addition to 

3 eee ] criminal prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice, the FCC has 
the power to revoke or refuse to 
renew the broadcast license of a 
station that acts contrary to the 
public interest in the eyes of the 
FCC. This enormous power was 
granted to the FCC in the con- 
gressional statute that estab- 
lished it in 1934. Clearly, the 

' current FCC, containing as it does 
a Reagan-appointed majority, 
would see the broadcasting of 
“dirty words,” irrespective of 
their context, as contrary to the 
public interest. 

Hence, a _ broadcaster that 
wants to take on the censors and 
challenge them either in a court 
of law or in the court of public 
opinion must be willing not only 
to incur a fine and prison 
sentence but also to risk its 
broadcast license. In short, the 
penalty for crossing the FCC 
might well be the loss of the 
“privilege” of broadcasting at all 
— the ultimate censorship. 

This state of affairs formed the 
background for the writing of a 
remarkable and sad letter in 
October of last year to the 61- 
year-old Ginsberg by David J. 
Salniker, the executive director of 
Pacifica Radio in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Pavifica, the licensee of 
five listener-supported educa- 
tional radio stations, has for 
“ie many years made it a practice to 

Kc air drama and poetry; indeed, it is 
is Ae ti one of the few radio stations 
ORO today that still does so regularly. 

Earlier, in April 1987, the FCC 
had issued a warning to Pacifica 
that under the FCC’s new “in- 
decency” guidelines, Pacifica 
could lose its broadcast license or 

* suffer other sanctions, both civil 
and criminal, if it were to broad- 

cast, even on a single occasion, a 

dramatic presentation that was 

found to be “indecent.” (The FCC 
warring was prompted by 

Pacifica’s broadcast of excerpts 

from a play entitled Jerker, which 

dealt with gays and AIDS, and 
contained some verbally graphic 
descriptions of gay sex.) At the 
same time, the FCC had issued 
similar warnings to a University 
of California station for broad- 
casting the song “Makin’ Bacon” 
and to Infinity Broadcasting Cor- 
* poration of Pennsylvania for 
broadcasting portions of the 
Howard Stern talk show. 

This, Pacifica’s most recent 
run-in with the FCC, marked the 
continuation of a long-standing 
dispute between the broadcaster 
and the commission that had 
begun in 1978, when the two 
landed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In that case, 
the Court upheld the power of 
the FCC to penalize Pacifica for 
broadcasting at two o'clock in the 
afternoon the now-famous 
George Carlin monologue con- 
taining the “seven dirty words.” 
There was an undue risk, said the 
Court, that a lot of children had 
heard the broadcast at that hour, 
contrary to the wishes of their 
parents, and hence the FCC was 
within its rights in setting reason- 
able limits to the type of material 
that might be broadcast during 
such hours. 














Carlin was the original dirty mouth. 





ORE Me. 











Stern also ran afoul of the FCC. After the Pacifica Supreme 














bya 
Court:-icase, ‘bicedcaste aia 
the assumption that ‘as long as 
they toed the FCC line they were 
safe. That line, they concluded, 
specified that they could not 
broadcast the “seven | dirty 
words” until after 10 p.m., a “safe 
harbor” for the broadcast of adult 
material, according to the FCC’s 
then-operative standards. 

The Reagan-dominated FCC, 
however, was not satisfied with 
the FCC rule that the Supreme 
Court upheld in the Pacifica case 
— which had been in effect since 
1975 — for it was, according to a 
majority of the commission, “un- 
duly narrow.” Such thinking led 
to the issuance of a new rule in 
1987 regarding both “indecency” 
and “safe harbor,” and to the 
FCC’s warning to Pacifica and 
the other two stations that they'd 
best tighten up their broadcast 


pm. but before midnight. The 
FCC announced that it would no 
longer consider the period be- 
tween 10 p.m. and midnight to be 
an undisputed safe harbor. Nor 
would it limit its definition of 
“indecency” to the use of the 
“seven dirty words.” Other 
language as well might be ruled 
“indecent,” said the FCC, but it 
refused to specify which words. 
Indeed, it even refused to grant 
that the hours after midnight 
constituted a safe harbor, noting 
that, though “10 p.m. can no 
longer be considered the hour 
after which indecent . program- 
ming may be aired,” midnight 
simply constituted its “current 
* as to “a reasonable 
delineation point.” The “current 
inking” could always change, 
even without advance notice, and 
so broadcasters had to tread 


material unfit fora child. — 


In effect, what the FCC did in 


these three cases was to switch 
from a regulatory standard that, 
even if prudish and censorial, at 
least had the benefit of being 
clear and definite to one that was 


inherently yague ree regarding both 


what was d “indecent” 
and what niaidlintat a “safe 
harbor.” 


Subsequent to the April 1987 


warning from the FCC, Pacifica 
attempted to get clearance from 
the commission to air its annual 
“Bloomsday” reading of James 
Joyce’s classic Ulysses, The FCC, 
in one of the most blatant uses of 
doublespeak ever engaged in by 
a government 
replied to Pacifica that it would 
not rule in advance on the 


question of whether a particular 


bureaucracy, 


broadcast was or was 


et 


Amendment was prohibited. The 


commission had obviously. fig- 


ured out that keeping the station 
guessing as to what. was and 
what was, not permitted, and 
during what hours, was the best 
way to censor the airwaves 
without appearing to do so. 
This led, then, to the cor- 
ce between Pacifica 
and Ginsberg. In June 1987, the 
poet telephoned Pacifica. The 
30th anniversary of his publica- 
tion of How! was at hand, and 
Ginsberg said that he hoped the 
station, which had broadcast his 
poetry with some regularity in 
the past, might do a retrospective 
of his and other contem: 
poetry by airing How! along with 
other works. Indeed, Pacifica had 
recorded Ginsberg reading How! 
and other poetry some 30 years 
earlier and broadcast the tape 


Ginsberg’s greatest work. 
Salniker explained to 
Ginsberg, in an apologetic letter 
dated October 1, 1987, that he 
could not allow Pacifica’s stations 
to broadcast Howl, as well as 
much of Ginsberg’s other work, 
because “significant portions of 
modern literature are now ques- 
tionable or prohibited under a 
new FCC policy regarding ‘in- 
decency,’ ” Palniker 
that in April of that year the FCC 
had “warned Pacifica specifically 
and the rest of the broadcast 
industry erally not to air 
broadcasts of material depicting 
sexual activity or sexual organs in 
a manner found ‘patently of- 
fensive for the broadcast me- 
dium,’” The FCC, noted 
Salniker, “made no reference to 
the literary or redeeming social 
value of the work and made no 


provision for airing such material 
late in the evening.” Pacifica, 
Continued on page 14 


not “indecent,” for to do so regularly, usually on the an- 
would engage the FCC in ni date of the publication 
censorship, which under the First of Howl, which many consider 


lightly. The only way to avoid the 
risk of license revocation was to 
avoid altogether broadcasting 


practices. 
Two of these three cases con- 
cerned programs aired after 10 
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Wares Onty Area AppEARANCE ! 
Wednesday Sept.7, 7:30 pm Tickets: $17.50, $15.00, $12.50, 
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SECTION ONE, AUGUST 26, 1988 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Dirty 


Continued from page 13 


guarantee. It rejects arguments 
put forth by the three stations, by 
the Newton-based Action for 
Children’s Television, by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
and by Ginsberg, among others, 


wrote Salniker, “cannot risk los- that the “indecency” standard is 
ing its license. too vague to serve as a mean- 

“We must therefore, with great _ingful guideline for broadcasters. 
sadness, notify you that we are Even though the three-judge 
no longer free to air Howl and panel of the court didn’t carry the 
many other standard classics of definition of “indecency” any 
contemporary literature,” con- further than the FCC had (accord- 


cluded Salniker. He did inform 
Ginsberg, however, that the sta- 
tion was in the process of chal- 
lenging the new FCC policy. 
Ginsberg, fearing that the Rea- 
ganite “non-censorship” doctrine 
enunciated by the FCC would 
amount to a permanent airwaves 
ban of his poetry, as well as that 
of other significant and not-so- 
significant poets, playwrights, 
and authors, decided to join 
Pacifica and a number of other 
organizations in taking the case 
to the US Court of Appeals in 
Washington. 
(Interestingly but “not surpris- 
ingly, in January, when a reporter 
for the Los Angeles. Times in- 
eked of Maureen Peratino, FCC 
general counsel Diane Killory’s 
spokeswoman, whether the FCC 
would consider Howl indecent, 
she responded: “I’m not familiar 
with the poem How! and neither 
is the general counsel, and I will 
not address whether it meets the 
FCC’s indecency standards.” Of 
course, noted Peratino, even if 
she were familiar with the poem 
she would not give an advance 
and hypothetical ruling as to 
whether its broadcast would run 
afoul of the FCC. One wonders 
whether the FCC would be a bit 
more open-minded if its mem- 
bers were to read good literature 
from. time to time.) 
The Court of Appeals’ July 
ruling gives only half a loaf to the 
First Amendment's free-speech 


ing to the commission, an “ex- 
posure of children to 

that describes, in terms patently 
offensive as measured by con- 
temporary community standards 
for the broadcast medium, sexual 
and excretory activities and or- 
gans”), it noted that the Supreme 
Court seemed to have approved 
this standard, and hence the 
Court of Appeals was powerless 
to say otherwise. 

With respect to the “safe 
harbor” time problem, however, 
the court had a lot to say. It 
concluded that the FCC had 
failed to justify its decision that 
the material at issue could not be 
broadcast after 10 p.m., since it 
had not even bothered to find out 
how many children were likely to 
be listening to the broadcast at 
that hour. The problem, noted 
the court, was that, though the 
FCC’s ruling (that the period 
between 10 p.m. and midnight 
would henceforth not necessarily 
constitute a safe harbor) might 
not be effective in keeping the 
“indecent” material from the ears 
of children and teenagers, it 
might very well substantially 
limit the adult audience that 
could listen to the broadcasts. 
This would be in violation of the 
well-accepted doctrine that the 
FCC may not use its power to 
reduce the broadcast fare avail- 
able to adults to a level fit only for 
children. Some _ reasonable 
balance had to be maintained. 


Furthermore, nidted the court, 
the FCC was on weak ground, 


not only in setting a midnight ad 
hoc “safe harbor” line for the 
material at issue, but also in 
hinting that even midnight might 
not suffice in some cases. 
Moreover, not only was the 
definition of “indecency”  in- 
herently vague, which therefore 
might impose a “potential chill- 

ing effect” or on the broadcasters, 

the court stated, but the situation 
was compounded by vagueness 
about what hours constituted a 
“safe harbor.” Given that com- 
bination, warned the court, 
“broadcasters surely would be 
more likely to avoid such pro- 
gramming altogether than would 
be the case were one area of 
uncertainty eliminated.” Since 
the “indecency” standard already 
had Supreme Court approval, 

said the court, “the FCC must 
afford broadcasters clear notice of 
reasonably determined times at 
which indecent material safely 
may be aired.” 

The court concluded by giving 
the FCC one further warning: it 
was not for the FCC to determine 
what children may and may not 
hear; that is a decision that must 
be left up to parents. The FCC’s 
role in implementing the so- 
called channeling policy is simply 
to make it easier for parents to 
exercise their authority in con- 
trolling what their children listen 
to. To “channel” “indecent” ma- 
terial to a time slot so late in the 
night that a parent is effectively 
foreclosed from having his or her 
child hear it — some of which is 
important, critically acclaimed 
literature — is not acceptable. 
Therefore, the FCC has to bear in 
mind that some material — ma- 
terial broadcast on stations where 
there is not an unacceptable risk 
of a lot of young people listening 
without parental authorization — 
might be entirely inappropriate 


for FCC channeling. 

In short, the FCC might have to 
take a completely “hands-off” 
approach when it came to some 
broadcast material and some 
radio shows. But which material, 
and which shows, the Court of 
Appeals did not say. 

There is some debate in the 
legal and broadcast community 
as to. who won more in the Court 
of Appeals ruling. My own view 
is that, the approved 
standard of “indecency” is vague 
and unconstitutional, on balance, 
the First Amendment won more 
than it lost. The court essentially 
told the FCC that the broadcast 
industry should be less vigorous- 
ly regulated regarding the hours 
during which “indecent” material 
might be aired while introducing 
some new vagueness concerning 
the FCC’s powers in this area. It is 
now the FCC that has to worry 
about what it may and may not 
do. Although it would be better 
simply to abolish the com- 
mission’s disguised censorship 
powers, the court did the next 
best thing — it threw the FCC 
into the state of confusion that it 
so richly deserves, a state that I 
hope will last until the next 
administration replaces some of 
the would-be censors inflicted 
upon us by Ronald Reagan. 

Equally important, the court's 
decision raised the question of 
the possible unconstitutionality 
of legislation adopted by the 
Senate last month, which seeks to 
require the FCC to ban “inde- 
cent” broadcast material around 
the clock. It is to be hoped that 
the court's action will hold off the 
censors until after the election, 

and that then, once again, the 
nation will be safe for Ulysses, 
Howl, and other great works of 
literature that one would have 
thought would have found a safe 
harbor in the land of the free long’ 

oO 


ago. 





Politics 


Continued from page 2 

Mintzer, a scientist with 
the World Resources Institute, in 
Washington, “Nuclear power 
poses problems every bit as dif- 
ficult as managing the green- 
house effect. You can’t just use 
nuclear power to solve the 

effect.” 


It was probably inevitable that 


the global warming trend would 
be dragged into the nuclear- 
referendum battle once this sum- 
mer’s Midwestern drought and 
Mid-Atlantic heat wave became 
the environmental topic of 
greatest interest to most citizens. 
DANGER: MORE HOT SUMMERS 
AHEAD Newsweek yelled from 
its July 11 cover, and in a piece 
describing the worst possible 
consequences of the greenhouse 
effect warned that “aquifers in 
Florida and Long Island would 
become useless, tainted by salt 
water [as polar ice caps melted 
and raised the sea level], while 
rivers that provide water to 
southern California would sharp- 
ly diminish. The evaporation of 
Lake Michigan would leave acres 
of reeking mud around Chicago. 
And in Manhattan, levees would 
have to be built to hold back the 
rising tides. The tropics would 
spread, bringing insect-borne ill- 
nesses to formerly temperate 
zones. Longer and warmer sum- 
mers would bring plagues to 
northern forests.” 

Newsweek was probably tak- 
ing its extrapolations a bit too far; 
it’s impossible to tell now how a 
generalized global warming 
would affect the climate of 
particular areas. But after a 
month of hellish weather in 
Massachusetts; that hardly mat- 
ters, from a political standpoint 

Continued on page 16 
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Special Guest September 8 
THE ROSSINGTON BAND $17.50*, $13.50" 
August 28; 29° $17.50*,$13.50* 

Pat BENATAR 


*A $ladditional panidaserenerge 


will be attached to all tickets. 





SANTANA 








BucKWHEAT 
ZYDECO 


$19.50*, 


Eric CLAPTON 
AND HIS BAND 
Special 


13, 14 
$15.00* B 










Daryt Hau 





September x 
$17.50*, $15.00* 


Bruce Hornssy 
& THe RANGE 
September 25 

7:00 PM 


$17.50, 
$13.50" 








Tickets available at Great Woods box office, 


492-1900; and all Ticketmaster locations. 


OutofTownTickets, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 


inside ticket gates. Please no cameras or recording 
devices. Please no lawn chairs. 


For additional information, call Great 


Kiss 108 Concert Express: $] 2.50 round trip 
from Boston and Riverside. Call Stairway to 
Heaven, 426-3663. Bus tickets are available 
at Ticketmaster. 


Cuarce By PHone At TRA PASTER, 


All concerts start at 7:30 pm unless otherwise noted. 








Woods, 339-2333. 






































All performances rain or shine. Great Woods s 
6l 7-787-8000 reserves the right to substitute acts. Please no refunds Sa ne Great Woods terettion call rowey tamacied witvGret Wook re Presa 
or exchanges. All Ticketmaster orders subject to non- the WBCN listener line, 536-8000 
refundable handling charge. Ample parking avail- for imeed nretrantion ae on all seen y, 
able on site. Please no food or beverages allowed KISS then dial 9663. 395- tte i WBC/L 
CityLing 108Fm 104 FM 
TIFFANY NeiYounc 
ae Gu &THE Bue Nores 
New Kips ON THE BLocK August 31, September | 
August 30 $17.50*, $13.50* $18.50*, $15.00* KK. 
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VMS, UNIX, Aegis 


Software Quality Assurance 


Creative, detail-oriented individuals who possess an orientation to 
textiword/graphics processing applications, are needed to verify the 
performance of our electronic publishing software. Hands-on ex- 
perience with an operating system (VMS, UNIX, Aegis, DOS) required. 
Knowledge of peripheral devices and desktop publishing a PLUS. BS/BA. 
Interleat offers an excellent compensation and benefits package 
which includes fully paid cn Pais te and dental insurance, three 
weeks’ vacation, tuition reimbursement, free parking or T-Pass and 
much more! 

Please send resume to: interieaf, 25 First Street, Cam MA 02144, 
ATTN: PQA. For other opportunities at interieaf call (617) 577-9843, 
x JOBS. NO AGENCIES. 


Stay tuned for Interieaf’s Technical Open House 
Evenings of September 14 & 45. 


Interleaf 


The Corporate Standard in Electronic Publishing 
EOE/AA 
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NEWTON SOUTH 


HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASS OF ‘78 





Class Reunion 


For more information 
send your address to: 


N.S.H.S. Reunion '78 
P.O.Box 6073 
Suite 242 
Peabody, MA. 01960 



















ational studies reveal that near- 
ly half of all students in higher 
education are studying part-time and 
are 25 years of age or older—and that 
the majority of these nontraditional 
students are women. As more people 
enter the work force, as jobs become 
increasingly complex, and as Ameri- 
cans live longer, this trend will con- 
tinue, as will the need for continuing 
education. 


For the best in adult higher educa- 
tion, enroll in the Harvard Extension 
School, serving nearly 14,000 women 
and men of all ages annually. 

























EXTENSION 
SCHOOL 


A New England 










open enrollment 

convenient evening classes 

in Harvard Yard 
undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs ° 
reasonable tuition rates 
outstanding Harvard faculty 



















Fall term registration begins August tradition for 
15; classes begin September 19. To nontraditional 
request an Extension School course onts since 






catalogue call (617) 495-7928 or stop $ 
by the 24-hour catalogue box located 
at 20 Garden Street. 







1910 









Please send the 1988-89 Harvard Extension School catalogue. 
(Allow 2-3 weeks for delivery.) 
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address 
city, state, zip 






















HarvarD ExTENsION SCHOOL 
20 Garden Street, Dept. 310, Cambridge, MA 02138 

















When Friend fell, 


he called for Help. 
But the-only ones 


there, were 





/gnorance, 





/ncompetence, 








and Indifference. 


Friend called for 
Help again, 








but Contusion 


came instead. 





At last Help came, 


and Help knew 
what to do. 
In times of emergency, 
are you Help? 
If not, 
learn Red Cross First Aid 
where you work - 


or call your local chapter. 


American 
Red 
Cross 

















LOST IN NEW ENGLAND 


Thursday, September 22 


Centrum in Worcester 
Show starts 8:00 p.m. « All seats reserved $18.50 


lickets Available at the Centrum Box Office and all 
licketmaster locations. To charge call 617-787-8000 


Friday, September 23 
Providence Civic Center 


Show starts 8:00 p.m. « All seats reserved $17.50 
Tickets Available at the Civic Center Box Office and all 
Ticketron locations or call Teletron 1-800-382-8080 or 

617-720-3434 


Saturday, September 24 
Boston Garden 
Show starts 8:00 p.m. « All seats reserved $18.50 


lickets Available at the Garden Box Office and all Ticketron 
locations or call Teletron 617-720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080 











BLOW UP YOUR 
VIDEO WORLD TOUR 


with special guests 


Cinderella 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7TH 8:00 P.M. 
BOSTON GARDEN 
ALL SEATS RESERVED $17.50 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE BOSTON GARDEN TICKET 


OFFICE AND ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS. 
TO CHARGE CALL TELETRON 720-3434 OR 1-800-382-8080 














THE (lGgetinsss TOUR 


FIRST SOLO CONCERT TOUR 
OF 
THE LEGENDARY 
LED ZEPPELIN GUITARIST 





hw, 


songs of THE YARDBIRDS 
LED ZEPPELIN, THE FIRM 
and much, much more 


with 


JASON BONHAM JOHN MILES 
DURBAN LAVERDE 








Saturday, October 29th, 8:00 p.m. 
CHATRIM UN NORS2S TR 


$17.”. All seats reserved. Available at the Centrum box office 
and all Ticketmaster locations. Charge by phone 617-787-8000 
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| MSPCAsrae 
{BUD LIGHT] for animals 


BESTCRUISE ston Ate, Jamatea Par. MAC2IS0" 


Massachusetts 
350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. MA 02130 
Thursday, September 1 


“Rock & Sock Hop” 
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with 
wROR The Drifters 


? : 
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DAVID J. WERLIN AND GREAT NORTHEAST POL JUCTIONS, INC, PESENTS 


BOBBY 
MCFERRIN 


FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23 
8:00 P.M. 
SYMPHONY HALL 
TIX ON SALE 


All seats reserved. 
Tickets on sale now at all 

















S The Ma elettes 
The Five Satins 
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Ticketron Outlets & 
1} 

. caus tone of Town  feketron ' Out of Town Tickets in 
 Bestcruise « wherries Harvard Square. 

* Teletron 1-800-382-8080 
Cruises sail 8 p.m. rain or shine. TO CHARGE BY 
ALL SALES ARE FINAL — PHONE CALL 
NO REFUNDS, NO EXCHANGES 1-800-382-8080: 
66 LONG WHARF «- BOSTON, MA 02110 ; 
: 617-720-3434 or 
617-497-1118 




















MetroParks 














; Labor Day Weekend, 
i September 3, 4, and 5 


SE The Esplanade Film Expo '88 will feature the works of up and coming 
and established prize-winning local filmmakers. You will view a wide 
. selection of narrative, documentary and animated films of all lengths, 
subjects and styles produced on 16mm and Super 8 on Video. A unique 
ae three day exhibition and opportunity for everyone to view independent 
+ films from the Boston area, recognized as one of the major independent 
filmmaking centers in the country. 

Se The Esplanade Film Expo '88 is sure to become an exciting and eagerly 
anticipated event for many years to come. 


= SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1988 
7 PM - 10 PM ° Your Host for the Evening: Sarah Edwards, WBZ- 
aS TV Evening Magazine 
me ¢ Evolution and Other Selected Works * And a Song and Dance * Listen 
My Children ¢ Country Dude * Photo Album * I Remember Barbara 


| ff SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1988 

7 PM - 10 PM « Your Host for the Evening: 

/- TAI, WFNX-FM & WHLL-TV "Shock Theatre" 

* ¢ A Day in the Life of Three Oyster Boats ¢ Next Stop: Alewife * The 
Ballbearers * Nine Lives * The Dancing Bulrushes ¢ Primordial Fusion ¢« 

= River Lethe ® Travelin’ Trains * There's This Girl I Know * To a Random 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1988 

| 67 PM- 10 PM « Your Host for the Evening: 
Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV 

7 e Eyes on the Prize * The Bride Market of Imilchil 

¢ Karl Hess: Toward Liberty 






In order to make the Esplanade Film Expo ‘88 an entertaining and enjoyable exp 
nence for all who attend, the MDC would like to inform the public that 
MetroPolice will strictly enforce the ban on alcoholic beverages on the Esplanads 
The MDC advises that film goers use public transportation to get to the Hatch 
Shell 

If you are using the MBTA, take the Red Line to Charles Street or the Green Lin 
to Arlington Street. If you are travelling by car, take the Massachusetts TurnPike 
to the Allston/Cambndze exit; after the tollbooth bear nght off the ran p and take 
a rnght at the Guest Suites Hotel onto Storrow Drive. From Interstate 93 take th 
Storrow Drnve exit westbound. The nght hand lane of Storrow Drive 

down approximately 45 minutes before the shows for parkin 
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What matters is how this plays in 
the public arena. In one targeted 
mailing, Massachusetts Citizens 
Against the “utdown Initiative, 
the utili onsored group 
that’s oppo. g the referendum 
question; wained that closing the 
Pilgrim and Yankee plants 
would “add to acid rain prob- 
lems and the ‘Greenhouse Effect’ 
(global warming) — with in- 
creased oil burning, as much as 
44 million pounds of sulfur diox- 
ide and seven billion pounds of 
carbon dioxide would be put into 
our air and water every year.” 
And some referendum oppo- 
nents have taken the arguments 
even further. At a recent pro-ref- 
erendum rally in Plymouth, em- 
ployees of the compar that 
owns the Rowe plant (acting 
without the approval of Citizens 
Against the Shutdown, according 
to that group’s spokesman) hand- 
ed out copies of a Globe editorial 
warning that if Massachusetts 
voters approved the shutdown of 
the plants, they would see “Cape 
Cod under water as the inex- 
orable consequence of the green- 
house effect.” 

The arguments that link the 
shutdown initiative to the green- 
house effect break down from the 
start. First, the projected increase 
in carbon-dioxide emissions 
that Citizens Against the Shut- 
down claims would result from 
shutting down Pilgrim and Rowe 
is based on a megawatt-for- 
megawatt replacement of the two 
nuclear-power plants’ generating 
capacity with power produced by 
oil-burning plants. But it’s not at 
all clear that Pilgrim’s 670 mega- 
watts need to be replaced at all. 
That power hasn’t been available 
for two and a half years, as 
Pilgrim’s owner, Boston Edison, 
has struggled to retool the plant's 
safety and upgrade its once- 
incompetent management. 
Moreover, even if that electrical- 
generating capacity were to be 
replaced, there’s no reason to 
believe that it would be with 
dirty, oil-burning facilities. 
Hydroelectic power from huge 
projects in Canada is as ready an 
option. Likewise, the utilities can 
harness electricity from cogenera- 
tion — turning turbines and 
generators already run by private 
companies to simultaneous use 
for the public power supply. And 
if plants are to be built in 
Massachusetts at all, new, 
cleaner-combustion, higher-effi- 
ciency gas-burning plants are a 
far better alternative than oil- 
burning facili‘ies. 

But, more important, an ap- 
proach that assumes that the 
world’s immense appetite for 
electricity must simply be fed — 
by either one dirty source of 
power or another — will never 
solve the greenhouse problem. 
Says Mintzer, “We need to see a 
return to American values of 
cleanliness and thrift.” Mintzer 
argues that since electricity 
production contributes only 
about a third of this country’s 
carbon-dioxide emissions — the 
rest coming from other sources, 
like automobiles — just relying 
on nuclear power won't be 
enough to slow global-warming 
trends. Americans (and people 
worldwide) need to conserve 
electricity without affecting the 
quality of life. Mintzer, along 
with a host of energy experts, 
says that’s possible by employing 
available devices, such as insula- 
tion and high-efficiency lighting, 
in homes and offices. And in 
many factories, electrical use 
could be slashed simply by re- 
placing single-speed industrial 
motors, which waste energy run- 
ning constantly on high, with 
variable-speed ones. In fact, 
Mintzer, whose own projections 
of global warming have been 
instrumental in finally focusing 
public attention on the green- 
house effect, doesn’t believe in- 
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-creased nuclear-power use is 
needed to achieve significant re- 
ductions in house emiss- 
ions. In a highly regarded study 
published by the World Re- 
sources Institute this year, Mint- 
zer examined a variety of green- 
house scenarios ranging from 
highest to lowest growth in emis- 
sion of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases over the next 90 
years. Under the rosiest projec- 
tion, the “slow build-up” scenar- 
io, in which “strong global efforts 
to reduce greenhouse gas emiss- 
ions eventually stabilize the at- 
mosphere’s composition,” the use 
of nuclear power would eventu- 
ally decline. Mintzer says that in 
this best-case picture of the fu- 
ture, nuclear plants that are now 
planned would still be built, but 
as older nuclear plants reached 
the end of their productive use, 
they would not be replaced. 
From the standpoint of a scien- 
tist worried about the world’s 
environmental future, there are 
very good reasons for not relying 
on a nuclear panacea. Mintzer 
points out that the Chernobyl 
experience proves even well-run 
nuclear plants can have acci- 
dents. But more important, he 
points to the unsolved problems 
of nuclear-waste disposal. In re- 
cent years, the siting-of a federal 
repository for high-level nuclear 
waste has become a political 
football instead of the scientific 
quest for a safe location that it 
should be. Meanwhile, the gov- 
ernment’s research into the dis- 
posal of high-level waste, which 
remains harmful for tens of 
thousands of years, has utterly 
foundered. Last year, the feds’ 
model disposal site in New Mex- 
ico, designed to remain bone dry 
and never leak, was actually 
flooded with groundwater. 
That's why nuclear power is no 
answer to the greenhouse prob- 
lem, and why the greenhouse 
problem should have nothing to 
do with this year’s debate over 
the nuclear-shutdown _refer- 
endum. 
There are, in fact, legitimate 
issues around the shutdown in- 
itiative that need to be debated. 
Reasonable people can differ 
over whether it makes sense to 
shut down the two nuclear plants 
just eight months after the No- 
vember balloting — losing 175 
megawatts of actual power 
production from Rowe and 670 
megawatts of potential power 
from the long-closed Pilgrim 
without much time to plan re- 
placement supplies. And it’s at 
least subject to question whether 
voters ought to close the plants 
without knowing how much re- 
placement of the facilities and 
possible compensation to the 
utility companies would cost tax- 
payers and ratepayers. But 
hyped-up greenhouse claims 
have only a red-herring effect on 
this debate — and with any luck, 
they'll be ignored. 0 


Quote 


Continued from page 3 

Dukakis and his running mate 
by writing that the Democrats 
“are wondering if Paul P. Broun- 
tas, Dukakis’s adviser, may have 
examined Bentsen’s financial re- 
cords without sufficient attention 
to his voting record.” 

It is, of course, difficult to test 
the liberal-bias argument (or the 
hometown-team charges levied 
against the Globe) by examining 
only coverage of the two conven- 
tion speeches since the Quayle 
selection created an instantane- 
ous news story that eroded, if not 
overshadowed, Bush’s own per- 
formance on the podium. But one 
inescapable conclusion remains. 
Of the three major Eastern sea- 
board papers — who were all 
tough on the Republicans — only 
the Washington Post played 
hardball with Michael Dukakis 
on that crucial news day. Only 

Continued on page 19 
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Continued from page 17 

one paper was indisputably im- 
mune to the Jesse ‘4elms argu- 
ment that day. The Globe was 
intoxicated, the Times tipsy, but 
the Post was sober as a judge. 
And this suggests that those 
seeking the most balanced cov- 
erage of the campaign might do 
well to go south of the Mason- 
Dixon line for the straightest 
coverage of the two Yankees 
vying for the White House. 

* * * 

Several convention-coverage 
efforts in the Post, Times, and 
Globe deserve special recog- 
nition. 

The award for the toughest 
whack in the draft-dodger story 
goes to Myra MacPherson for her 
Style-section pier. in the August 
19 Washington Post. Noting that 
“the best and ‘he brightest 
planned the [Vietnam] War, but 
did not send their sons,” 
MacPherson ran off a litany of 
nicknames for those of Quayle’s 
ilk, including “chicken hawks,” 
“war wimps,” and last but cer- 
tainly not least (particularly in 
the hearts of baby-boomers), 
“Sergeant Bilkos.” 

The journalist least likely to be 
invited to Kennebunkport for 
pork rinds is the Globe's Thomas 
Oliphant. According to his front- 
page analyses, Dukakis was 
“demonstrating a capacity to lead 
a nation as well as run a govern- 
ment,” whereas Bush was hemor- 
rhaging “from the self-inflicted 
wounds of the Republican con- 
vention.” 

The most contrived piece of 
Dukakis puffery was served up 
by the New York Times in a 
page-10 story headlined 
DUKAKIS ANCESTRAL VILLAGE 
ERUPTS IN MUSIC AND DANCE. 
‘Nuff said. 

The biggest equal-opportunity 
curmudgeon was the Times’ A.M. 
Rosenthal. Of Dukakis hé wrote, 
“If he says ‘good jobs at good 
wages for all Americans’ one 
more time without saying how, 
all Americans may rise and 
scream in pain.” Of Bush’s efforts 
to assure the public of Quayle’s 
qualifications, he declared, “Now 
Mr. Bush is normally a modest 
and courteous man, but here he 
was standing in the sun in New 
Orleans insulting the intelligence 
and adulthood of Americans.” » 

The most telling blow landed 
on Michael Dukakis came from 
the Globe's .Derrick Jackson, 
who, on the day after Bush’s 
speech, asserted that in the area 
of civil rights, “many black 
Americans see the choice be- 
tween two uncommitted white 
males. The only. difference be- 
tween them is that one has 
selected a running mate who is 
rich, white, male, conservative, 
and old. The other has selected a 
running mate who is rich, white, 
male, conservative, and young.” 

And finally, the presidential 
campaign chronicler most worth 
reading is, to no one’s surprise, 
David Broder. He is to print 
journalism what Walter Cronkite 
was to television news and Ward 
Cleaver was to television fathers 
— fair and authoritative. 

* * * 

“We're still a guerrilla army, 
only now we're a better-armed 
guerrilla army.” That’s how Bos- 
ton Herald executive city editor 
Andrew Gully assesses the im- 
pact of a number of new hires, 
the creation of some new beats, a 
blending of the daily and Sunday 
paper, and a shifting of bodies 
over at One Herald Square. In the 
rotation, former City Hall re- 
porter Ed Cafasso moves to fill a 
city-editor slot, while Shelley 
Murphy leaves her spot in the 
federal courts to join Joe Sciacca 
at City Hall. She is being replaced 
at the courthouse by Harvey 
Dickson. L. Kim Tan takes over 
the Herald's police beat, while 
Michelle Caruso, a veteran of the 
, Lowell “Bookie tapes” story and 


| the staffer responsible for the! 


. 


groundbreaking reporting on the 
suspicious 1987 deaths of foster 
children Henry Gallop and Arron 
Johnson, moves on to special 
projects and investigative report- 
ing — a Herald beat left vacant 
since Brian Mooney departed. 

In an effort to open a few new 
fronts in its battle with the Globe, 
the Herald plans to establish 
regular beats in the areas of the 
environment (to be manned by 
Nick Tate), education, transpor- 


tation, and health and social . 


issues, and to create a two-person 
team perpetually primed to jump 
on top of any hot issue. All told, 
this movement reflects a total of 
20 new hires at the tabloid. Seven 
of those have been 
earmarked for the sports depart- 
ment, which intends to beef up its 
coverage of high schools (per- 
haps in hopes of beefing up 
suburban circulation). Several 
others are going to the financial 
section, and eight are slated for 
the city/news side of the paper. 

Given that the paper has en- 
dured a fairly traumatic year — 
former assistant managing editor 
Kevin Convey left, two of its top 
reporters, Frank Phillips and 
Mooney, migrated to the Globe, 
Sciacca was sidelined for an 
extended period by illness, and 
the shadow of a Murdoch sale 
loomed large after he ran afoul of 
Ted Kennedy's cross-ownership 
amendment — the changes are 
being greeted with an official air 
of optimism. Remember, this is a 
paper where many anxious em- 
ployees keep a constant eye on 
the obit page each day, to see if 
the Herald is in it. “It’s got to be 
viewed as a shot in the arm for 
the newsroom,” says Gully. “It 
shows that we can go out and 
cover news and not worry about 
tomorrow.” Adds editor Ken 
Chandler, “I think it’s part of the 
evolution of the Herald. We've 
always operated with a minimum 
of manpower.” 

Clearly there is reason for hope 
among Murdoch’s overworked 
minions ‘that the influx of new 
personnel represents a commit- 
ment to pour resources into a 
paper that is always too busy 
chasing today’s news to think 
about tomorrow’s story. The next 
major test of Murdoch’s inten- 


tions may occur during upcoming ~ 


contract talks, when he'll have a 


- chance to close the chasm be- . 


tween Globe and Herald salaries 
— and do wonders for staff 
morale. Time magazine recently 
called Murdoch’s purchase of 
Triangle Publications (the TV 


Guide publisher) from Walter - 


Annenberg A $3 BILLION 
GAMBLE. He could help level the 
playing field between the Herald 
and Globe for a lot less. 

* ¢ @ 

Another Boston underdog that 
may be beginning to change its 
image — and maybe its aa is 
Channel 7, which this week 
promoted R.D. Sahl, already the 
co-anchor of the six and 11 
o'clock news, to a similar role on 
the five o’clock broadcast. This 
strategy seems to tie the fortunes 
of Jim Thistle, the station’s new 
vice-president for news, to the 
fate of Sahl, who is beginning to 
emerge as a soft-spoken but 
cerebral force-to-be-reckoned- 
with among local anchors. In an 
interview with the Phoenix at the 
time of his move to Channel 7 
earlier this year, Thistle 
acknowledged that Sahl is “not 
warm and cuddly,” but that 
doesn’t seem to be his kind of 
anchor, anyway. He tellingly 
diagnosed Channel 7’s perpetual 
ratings problem as tied to “credi- 
bility.... They have never been 
considered a heavy hitter.” Well, 
happy talker Dave Wright, a 
living, breathing symbol of the 
station’s relentless air- 
headedness, is gone and Sahl is 

inning to win converts. In his 
post-Republican Convention 
wrap-up, for example, Globe 
television critic Ed Siegel named 
Sahl the best local anchor and 
gave Channel 7 the best overall 
marks. Here’s hoping the good 
i _Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 19 
reviews keep on coming. 
~ * * 

On a strictly pragmatic level, 
Boston Bruin fans may actually 
be breathing a sigh of relief that 
Wayne Gretzky has left that 
Stanley Cup factory in Edmonton 
to migrate down to Los Angeles, 
home of the hapless Kings. But 
you can’t tell me that the cover of 
the August 22 issue of Sports 
Illustrated — the one showing a 
beaming Magic Johnson welcom- 
ing a smiling Great One to the Big 
Orange — didn’t stick in your 
craw on an emotional level. It’s 
sort of like watching the pretty 
girl leave the hard-working and 
devoted husband for a fling with 
the spoiled ne‘er-do-well with 
the flashy jewelry and the hot 
car. Somehow you want it to end 
up. badly. a) 


Spurious 


Continued from page 9 

you compare a turkey with an 
ostrich, the turkey seems smaller 
than if you compare it with a bird 
smaller than itself, say . . . a quail. 

Which brings us to the un- 
answered questions. Not about 
Paula Parkinson, the Playboy- 
bunny lobbyist and designated 
weekend golfing partner of ex- 
congressmen from coast to coast. 
Not about that conversation with 
the Quayle family’s very own 
private general, or the quiet chat 
with Dan’s law-school dean. Not 
even about his relationship with 
some of Indiana’s finest fascist 
judges, one of whom was too 
extreme even for Strom 
Thurmond, which is no mean 
feat. 

No, I'll leave it for the rest of 
the press and to Mister Bush and 
Master Quayle to ask and answer 
those questions for now. 

I wanted to know what kind of 
bird the quz ! asked George 
Bush's fishing buddy, Michael 
Globetti, the “Outdoors” writer 
for the local Murdoch organ. 
(Globetti seems to be everywhere 
since he went and wrote that 
informative and insightful piece 
about fishing with the veep, 
complete with photos. It must 
shave been an exciting and 
"stimulating trip out into Casco 
Bay on which they actually 


_caught one smallish mackerel.) 


As usual, my friend Globetti 
told me all I needed to know. 
Commonly called the bobwhite 
quail because its call sounds like 
“Bob White,” the quail is a 
popular game bird that lives 
throughout much of the country 
but is most popular in the South. 
George Bush loves to kill quail 
and eat them for dinner. This is 
not suprising since they are all 
white meat. In the South they’re 
hunted with 20-gauge shotguns, 
using eight- or nine-pattern bird 
shot, from horseback or on foot, 
with the help of pointer dogs, like 
George’s award-winning hunting 
canine, Norma Jean, which he 
may spend more time with than 
his “little brown ones.” 
Although quail are not native 
to Massachusetts, the com- 
monwealth does stock some on 
lower Cape Cod. And by coin- 
cidence, the first Tuesday in 
November comes smack at the 
height of the quail-hunting 
season here. 

If you would rather buy them 
dressed and wrapped (as I know I 
would), as opposed to killing and 
cleaning them yourself, they are 
available at at least one local 
market. According to Jack 
Savenor, of Savenor’s Super- 
market, on Kirkland Street in 
Cambridge (547-1765), the most 
common questions asked about 
quail are: How do they taste? 
How many do I need to serve, 
say, six people? And, most impor- 
t of all, what is the best way to 
tinued on page 25 
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© Choose a checking, NOW, or money market NOW at 
investment account and credit line—even get a discour 


account activity on one simple monthly statemen 
Service Center for assistance and infort 


All the advantages of the 


© New Account Update gives you up-to-date informatio 
lets you set your own personal fast cash amount. @ Mi: 
cash back on your deposit at any X-Press 24° location. 
and other services at over 4,200 participating Mo 


All the convenience of the] 


© Bank at over 225 conveniently located offices and ov 
and Money Supply® cash dispensers across New Englan 
CIRRUS® automated tellers nationw: 


Stop by a BayBank office today and find out why a BayBanks che 














24-Hour Customer Service Centers: BayBank Boston 648-83 
BayBank Harvard Trust Company 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack V 
BayBank Norfolk 461-1749, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6 


Equal Opportunity Lenders *Only checking and NOW account BayBank Cards may be 


























ons you need. 
‘et NOW account. @ Add a companion savings or 


t a discount on loans. @ Receive all your monthly 
; statement. @ Call any BayBanks Customer 


and information 24 hours-a-day. 
of the Card. 


nformation on your account. New Custom Cash 
ount. @ Make withdrawals, transfers— even get 

* location. @ Even use your Card to buy gasoline 
pating Mobil® stations across the ee 


‘the BayBanks network. * banking machines 


w England. @ Get cash at over 20,000 NYCE® and 
$ nationwide when you travel. 


Banks checking account is the one account that does it all. 











Nobody does it better: 


oston 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton 586-8600 
Merrimack Valley 475-3620, BayBank Middlesex 387-1808 
t 1-800-447-6800, BayBank Valley Trust 732-5510 

‘ards may be used to make Mobil purchases 
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AN ALTERNATIVE DEPARTMENT STORE 







Flo says — 


Wander through 
8000 a it. bed Boston’s most 
\ af fordable 
; y wardrobes 


i. -best designer labels 
——™ -rooms full of vintage 
= -American and European 
\.) Sports jackets 
4] -men’s and women’s 
7 §6suits 
=a -smart office wear and 
we fun party wear 
























..._ ~.-thousands of shirts, 
/ formal to flannel 
+) / -fall coats 
-overcoats 
| Fy -rain coats 
~ we \ os pag? sweaters, classic Shetland 
p - § -new and used shoes 
2 \ : -boots for work and play 
-accessories 
§ j J -jewelry 
STORE HOURS 
TUES. - FRI. 12-5 
SAT. 9-7 
SUN. 12-5 








200 0 BROADWAY KENDALL SQUARE + CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 9-876 50 














Spurious 


Continued from page 20 
cook a quail? 

The answers are: ‘Great, 
sautéed, barbecued, or broiled;. 
two per person, or 12 for six 
people (that’s three couples, for 
all you NRA members out there); 
see recipe below or The Joy of 
Cooki. 

Jack told me that since Bush 
chose Quayle there has been a 
dramatic increase in demand for 
the tasty fowl. “We used to sell 
maybe 12 to 15 packages of four 
five-ounce frozen quail a week. 
Last week we sold almost 70 
packages, and now we are hav- 
ing a special — four birds for just 
$6.95.” 

That's an increase of more than 
400 percent, and the kind of fact 
that you and I need to know. 

You can also buy “European 
Style” — semi-boneless — quail 
for four for $9.99. They are a little 
meatier, according to Savenor, 
and my sources say that they are 
the kind George Bush prefers. Or 


you can pick up fresh unboned . 


birds for just $3.95 apiece. 

Although Jack Savenor rec- 
ommends that ‘ ‘you serve them 
only to Democrats” and that you 
try them barbecued in your 
favorite sauce for about 2% 
minutes per side, they can be 
prepared more elegantly for your 
Republican friends, if you have 
any. (I don’t.) 

I'd suggest that you try my 
stuffed quail 4 la Bush — which is 
the way George’s outdoor bud- 
dies like their bobwhite quail 


A Dan Quayle, on the other 
hand, is just a small, dumb bird 
that is easy to shoot but difficult 
to swallow. 

Poor George, he’d have been 
better off if he'd gone with a 
turkey 


Stuffed quail a la Bush 
Serves four 

8 quail; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

1 stalk celery, finely 
chopped; 

% pound paté de fois 
gras; 

chestnuts and peeled 
grapes (optional). 

Preheat oven to 450 degrees. 
Combine fois gras, celery, 
grapes, and chestnuts, and stuff 
quail. Place them in a pan with 
butter. Bake birds about five 
minutes. Reduce heat to 350 de- 
grees and bake for seven to 10 
minutes longer, depending on 
size. Serve on your best .china 
with a good red wine. i) 


Poke 


Continued from page 6 

not only spent 12 years on 
Capitol Hill, but who boasts of 
his own journalistic back- 
ground. 

One of Quayle’s major selling 
points was his presumed ability 
to deal with hostile questioning 
on-such areas as his National 
Guard service and his less-than- 
sterling academic record, issues 
that had surfaced during his 
victorious 1980 Senate campaign 
against Democratic incumbent 
Birch Bayh. “Dan Quayle was 
able to handle all those questions 
very effectively back in 1980,” 
says Brad Minnick, who was 
Quayle’s deputy communications 
director during that cam 
and is now chief of staff to 
Massachusetts House Minority 
Leader Steven Pierce. “But ob- 
viously, there is a difference in 
intensity between the question- 
ing he received back then, and 
what he is undergoing now from 
the national press.” That, there 
most certainly is — especially 
given the fact that the media back 
in Indiana is dominated by the 
Indianapolis News, a paper that 
Quayle’s family just happens to 
own. Still, Minnick believes that 

Continued on page 30 




















DENIAL. 
Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 


and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 


ie 








Look What We’re Doing 
To The Price Of Quality. 


At the Tweeter Outlet Center you'll find a world-class collection of 
name-brand 


home stereo, Car stereo and video componenis - 














all at dramatically discounted prices. 

Denon DRM-33 Cassette Deck. 

3-head. Reg. $500 $349.95 
‘Denon DRM-44 Cassette Deck: 

Their best! Reg: $650 $429.95 
Denon DCD-1500 CD Player. 

Critically acclaimed. Reg. $620 ...............0.. $399.95 
Denon TU-720 Tuner. 

Analog AM/FM tuner. Reg. $200................ $139.95 
Denon PMA-750 integrated Amp. 

80 watts per channel. Reg. $620................ $299.95 
Kenwood DP-960 Multiple CD Changer. 

Reg. $380 $249.95 
Kenwood DP-850 CD Piayer. 

Servo control tracking. Reg. $300............... $179.95 
Yamaha CDX-700 CD Player 

with 4x oversampling. Reg. $450 ..........0.... $329.95 , 
ADS L-690 Tower Speakers. 

2-way. Reg. $590 pr pr. $359.95 
ADS L-780 Bookshelf Speakers. 

3-way. Reg. $750 pr pr. $498.95 





Boston 738-4411 


We accept most mayor credit cards. Not responsible for typographical errors 


a Quiles 
Association ]Weeigs ° CEN a A Comm. Ave. 
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Either Way, You Win! 


Gast your ballot in the WGRB 40th Anniversary Top 40 
Gontest. Vote for your favorite classical hits, and listen as we 
play back your choices during the Top 40 Weekend. 

During the Top 40 Weekend, we’ll give away hundreds 
of prizes in a random drawing from all ballots received. You 
could win a compact-disc player, a weekend getaway for two at 
the Ghatham Bars Inn on Gape God...Or you and a friend 
could be packing your bags for a full week at the Elbow Beach 


Hotel in Bermuda! 


Listen to WGRB 102.5 FM, Glassical Radio 
Boston, for details on how to enter and win. 


ELBOW BEACH HOTEL#@ BERMUDA 


CHATHAM BARS INN 


CAPE COD 

















“CLASSICAL _| 


|IRADIO.BOSTON] 
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A legendary 
mountain 


Dramatic views unfold as you 
climb to the summit of the 
Northeast’s highest mountain. 
Visit the fascinating 
Observatory Museum and 


restored Tip Top House. 
Drive your own car or 
relax in a comfortable van & 


on a1% hour 


f guided tour. gt on. 
csi FOLAGE ELA Auto Road 


RT. 16 - PINKHAM NOTCH - GORHAM, NH 03581 - (603) 466-3988 
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A Cozy, Casual Country Inn on the Beach SX 


22 Comfortable rooms. A real Pub. And Great Food., 
‘Relaxed Atmosphere Bordering on Inefficiency” 


TIDES TOO... . An Adjacent Building with new 
Deluxe Ocean Front Apartments 


A New England Seaside Experience | te Affordable Vacations 
esta ahs ar RR Be | The Village Green Resort 


The Village Green townhomes are located in the 
heart of Stowe, surrounded by the Stowe Country Club- 
an 18 hole golf course. As comfortable as your own 
home, they sléep 6 to 8, have fully equipped kitchen and 
fireplaces. Our recreation building provides two pools, 
jacuzzi, sauna, game room and tennis courts: There are 
seven restaurants within walking distance. 

Stowe activities and attractions are endless in ail 
seasons and rental equipment is available for all sports 
throughout town. From Mt Mansfields’ world famous 
front four ski trails to cross country, snowmobiling, 
skating, snowshoeing, ballooning, gliding, horseback 
riding, canoeing, fishing and hiking to name a few. You'll 
find your Stowe vacation the most memorabie yet! 


1-800-451-3291 1-802-253-9705 
_ Cape Cod Rd., Stowe, Vermont 05672 


oa al ee RS KERR Ss of the East ** 
The Tides Inn By-the-Sea circa 1900, captures a very special part of ceo ren IS BEE te: of the Kast RS RENT 
festive past On Goose Rocks Beach, Kennebunkport, Maine 04046 
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Second Largest Attraction 


MAPLE GROVE 
Maple Museum & Factory | Josep h Cerniglia 








See the story of Maple Sugaring come alive as 
you watch the color movie in the Maple Cabin 
Gift Shop. In the authentic old Sugar House > 
Museum see exhibits and how sap is boiled into Wi nery 
Maple Syrup. Take a guided tour through the _— wilticigtan <i a om 
world’s largest maple candy factory and see Winery Tours: Weanestay way Se 
pure maple syrup made into naturally delicious Tasting Room 
candies. Taste a free sample. And, to enjoy at Sample our premium Apple Wines. Pear Wine. Oid 
home the gift shgp is full of many more tasty | fashioned Hard Cider and Snow Country Coolers - 
poe ee ne as well as Vermont Gift Shop 
. . . e 
It’s fun’ & educational for all ages. Browse through our gift shop open daily 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
We feature our Own premium wines, cider. coolers. 
EXIT 1, 1-93 EXIT 20, I-91 t-shirts and many other gifts and souvenirs. 
‘“*MAPLE CENTER OF THE WORLD”’ ; 5; 
167 Portland St. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 _ (802) 748-5141 Winery Road, Cavendish, VT Toll Free: 800-654-6382 


Member Vt. Attractions Assoc Write: FREE catalog 3 7 
12 yrs. and older 50¢ admission (In VT 802-226 7575) 
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Friday, September 2 $3.50 A 

THE DRIVE (js: 
and guests THE RAIN . 

IDLE RUMORS - PARADE 


THE AMAZING MUDSHARK - NAUGHTY BITS 
Listen to WBCN for details! 





Saturday, September3 $4.50/5.50 WFNX 


BIG DIPPER 


and guests PLAN 9 - BLOOD ORANGES 
LAST STAND - MIND OVER MATTER 


Sunday, September4 $5.00 7:30 pm 
DIRTY WATER featuring 


HERETIX 


with guests THE SLAVES 
THE THREATS - DOWN STAIRCASE 
and host LARRY "CHA CHI" LOPRETE 


Friday, September9 $4.50 


RICK BERLIN; Wr 
THE MOVIE 


and guests AL HALLIDAY & THE 
HURRICANES 
ELECTRIC TOYS - NITEWORK - TARGET 
Listen to WBCN for details! 


Cheap 





Friday, September 16 $5.50/6.50 
"Skanking Around The World" 


BIM SKALA BIM 


Record Release Party 
with guests THE TOASTERS - FUTU FUTU 


Saturday, September 17 $5.50/6.50 


SCRUFFY THE CA’ 


Record Release Party Cheap 
and guests THE GUTTERBOYS @Dihr= 
Listen to WBCN for details! 






Friday, September 30 $6.50/7.50 


THE FOOLS 


and guests THE SOULS 


Saturday, Ocober1 $6.50/7.50 
Polygram Recording Artists 


FACE TO FACE 


Friday, October 7 $7.50/8.50 


DEL FUEGOS 


and guests THE UNATTACHED 


Saturday, October8 $4.50/5.50 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


and guests THE JONES 


Positive |.D. Required 
25 Necco St. Boston 
451-1905 


FPPC PIPE LIM A OARS EE EE ose a. 
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WELT OUME BACK! 
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Seafood 
and 
Pasta- 


Succulence, Sicilian-style. That's the Daily Catch, Boston's original 
seafood and pasta restaurant. We're famous for our classic calamari, 
tender monkfish Marsala, provocative black pasta putanesca, and 
other Sicilian specialties. Come visit us at the Daily Catch - 

for a din ing experience that is simply matchless. 














Ass “Oh my! 
@ Te We've grown 
a again. 
Visit our newly-expanded store 


and step into a 
wonderland of books. 














1256 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge (Harvard Square) 
661-1515¢ Open Nights & Sundays 

















Watch Your Used Textbooks 
Turn Into Something 
Beautiful 





























The Boston University Bookstore, on Level 4 of the 
B.U. Bookstore Mall, in Kenmore Square will buy 
your current edition college textbooks for up to 
50% of the original price—IN CASH! 

We'll take them from ANY COLLEGE— 
Whether bought NEW or USED. 


SORRY, WE ARE UNABLE TO QUOTE BUYBACK PRICES ON THE TELEPHONE. 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 











M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-46, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, 
gs d. Free Parking on Deerfield Street, META Green 


351 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGE - 868-3392 
OPEN TUES. THRU SAT. 
10 TILL 6 
THURS. . 
12 TILL8 


a Merce PRO | 
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MTN BIKES ~° 

=4 ONLY $395t-. 
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CUSED. 
4 BIKES 
PARTS: 
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Bees, nocessemes 
Ky ee TOES 
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> CUSTOM FRAMING 


* with this ad 


e Prints ¢« Litho's « Posters 


¢ Large Frame Selection 
¢ Mirror - any size 


¢ Special Contract Prices 
¢ Convenient Locations (FT) 


ONE-DAY SERVICE 


* not applicable on sale items 


150 Huntington Ave., Boston 267-6060 
1741 Center St., W. Roxbury 327-3890 
56 Haverford St., Jamaica Plairr icon ee 


DISC@VER 
pon a = 
aera aL | 











PROGRAM FOR 
FINANCIAL PLANNERS 
We can help you Successfully training financial 
* — since 1981. Sanctioned by the 
prepare for CFP ternational Board of Standards mae Practices 
examinations. for Financial Planners, Inc. 
Complete our ten- Courses in the Program 
course program and eIntroduction to Financial Planning 
earn a diploma eInsurance 
in Financial Planning. _| *Investments 
hemesietensoNe aout Planning and Employee Benefits 
. e y 
evening class schedule. Estate Planning 
Courses taught by Real Estate as an Investment 
| professionals from the *Personal Asset Planning 
__ financial services ¢The Regulatory Structure for the 
| industry. Financial Planner 
; eBusiness Planning 
Call 353-6000 today! 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Metropolitan College 
An equal opportunity, affirmative action institution 





























Cheesecake 


is all natural, made with cream cheese and baked so that it 
does not brown on the outside. Qur CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural, sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 
moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these terrific 
desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse, that’s where! And don’t 
forget the complimientary apples and brownies. No wonder 
Newbury’s is the dessert lover’s parardise. 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94"Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 











Welcome to one 
of the most 
important 

















RHLE 


Rank Has Its Privileges 


Rank does have its privileges 
which is why you and your guests 
have been invited to relax and 
enjoy yourselves at 
ZANZIBAR 
One Boylston Place, Boston 
(Between Tremont & Charles Street). 451-1955 


Join Mount Gay Rum every 
Wednesday from 5 pm until 8 pm 
in a celebration of the tropics that 
includes music, special gifts and a 

sumptuous buffet 


Gentlemen: Jacket and tie please 





Arts & 
Entertainment 
centers in 
America. And 
welcome to the 
newspaper that 
lets you know 
where It's all 


happening. 






































THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY | 


*» i. +. PPP MRRP LPM NP Dae 
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Poke 


Continued from page 25 

Quayle will be able to turn the 
media’s hostility to his own 
advantage: “There's a clear sense 
of the media having gone over- 
board here, of dwelling on issues 
that aren’t issues. The voters are 
tired of that, and I think you'll see 
that they are going to side with 
Dan Quayle.” 

Perhaps we're already seeing 
it. Back home in Huntington, 
Indiana, after the convention, 
Quayle delivered a rousing anti- 
media speech that, odd as it may 
have seemed coming from the 
scion of one of the nation’s 
wealthiest newspaper families, 
nonetheless received wide and 
apparently sympathetic national 
attention. Nor are Quayle’s pro- 
tests totally unfounded: un- 
deniably, the national media 
have seized on Quayle’s mis- 
fortunes with an often unseemly 
ferocity. (Perhaps the most bi- 
zarre performance by the media 
came before the convention’s fi- 
nal session in New Orleans, 
when Quayle came to the po- 
dium in a nearly empty Louisi- 
ana Superdome to rehearse his 
acceptance speech; a knot of na- 
tional-press types, gathered on 
the floor below, peppered him 
with shouted -questions for the 
entire duration of the practice 


session.) To the extent that the 
young senator can come across as 
unfairly put-upon — a concept 
that Bush certainly encouraged 
this past week — he may well 
wind up with a significant sym- 
pathy vote come November. 

All of which is simply to say 
that, for the moment at least, Dan 
Quayle’s value to the Republican 
ticket stands in direct proportion 
to his ability to look pleasantly 
pathetic in the eyes of millions of 
voters. It’s a performance he 
might just pull off — but it’s 
hardly what George Bush could 
have been looking for when he 
got down to the business of 
choosing a running mate. 

* * oa 

The selection that 
produced Dan Quayle was sup- 
posed to have been the master- 
stroke of a convention whose 
hallmark was meticulous or- 
ganization: having figured that 
the vice-presidential selection 
was the best way to build 
suspense, not to mention tele- 
vision ratings, at an otherwise 
drearily predictable coronation, 
Bush determined that he would 
control the process so tightly as to 
prevent any unintended leaks to 
the press. But in so doing, Bush 
refused to trust even his own 
closest aides; though he individu- 
ally solicited the opinions of 
each, he evidently allowed none 
to know of his final decision until 
just before he decided to an- 


nounce it. In the parlance of the 
intelligence community he used 
to run, Bush compartmentalized 
all information regarding his 
vice-presidential decision on a 
strict “need-to-know” basis — 
and then decided that he was the 
only one who needed to know 
all the facts. 

As one Bush campaign staffer 
described the process last week, 
“The vice-president has held all 
the cards, and he’s insisted that 
no one be able to look over his 
shoulder. There was a real de- 
termination that no one, repeat 
no one, would be in a position to 
leak the name before the can- 
didate decided to let it out.” 

Bush’s tightly constructed veil 
of secrecy apparently served its 
purpose. For the first two days of 
the New Orleans convention, the 
national media were so fixated on 
the. notion of trying to read the 
vice-presidential tea leaves that 
they ignored most of the substan- 
tive, issue-oriented stories that 
Bush and his campaign staff 
might have found troubling — 
and that the television audience 
might have found boring. The 
problem for Bush, however, is 
that the selection process had 
been designed for the wrong 
purpose: successful as it may 
have been in confounding the 
national media and generating 
suspense out in TV land, the 
process failed miserably in its 
presumed goal of producing the 


best possible candidate for vice- 
president. 

Like any tightly compartmen- 
talized covert operation, Bush’s 
veep hunt suffered from an 
almost total lack of internal com- 
munication. In refusing to reveal 
his thoughts even to his closest 
aides — for fear that such con- 


versations might be leaked to the 


press — Bush denied himself the 
full range of advice and opinion 
that any decision maker ought to 
have. Specifically, Bush denied 
himself the counsel of the one 
adviser whom he has trusted 
most closely in the past: his new 
campaign manager, James Baker. 
Several published reports sug- 
gest that Baker was unhappy 
with Quayle’s selection. But 
Baker had no real chance to 
object before the decision was 
made: Bush simply rejected 
Baker’s list of vice-presidential 
possibilities (a list said to be 
headed by Kansas Senator Robert 
Dole) and sided with the advice 
of his media adviser, Roger Ailes, 
and his chief pollster, Robert 
Teeter. Both Ailes and Teeter 
recommended Quayle — not a 
startling development, given the 
fact that Quayle had previously 
been a client of both men. Baker 
had no opportunity to rebut their 
arguments, nor even to urge a 
more thorough background 
check that might have revealed 
many of Quayle’s perceived 
problems, until it was too late. 











WOT 


BY THE DAY WEEK MONTH 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 


CAR STOLEN OR DAMAGED 


We Bill Insurance Companies Direct 


_HALLISSY—PEIRCE 


Rental & Leasing Inc. 





YEARS 


Including Free Mileage 


Cash, Checks or Credit Cards Accepted 


498-1422 454-4729 


79 Main Street Tewksbury (Jct. Rte. 495 & 38) Néxt To Drive-in. 





CARS-WAGONS-VANS 


LONG 
TERM 
LEASING 


Personal Professional 
Businoss 


All Makes & Models 
Cars & Trucks 


(up to 5 years) 
LOW RATES! 
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Much has already been made 
of the fact that Ailes (whose New 
York-based communications firm 
handled Quayle’s 1986 re-elec- 
tion campaign) and Teeter 
(whose former firm, Market 
Opinion Research of Detroit, 
handled polling for Quayle in 
both 1980 and 1986) may have 
come close to a conflict of interest 
in recommending their former 
client for the vice-presidency. 
That argument is at best tenuous 
— Bush’s inner circle comprises 
so many big-name Republican 
operatives that it would have 
been difficult to- have found a 
vice-presidential candidate 
without past financial ties to 
someone in the campaign — but 
it suggests a larger, and more 
disturbing, .truth about how 
George Bush makes decisions. 

In essence, Bush elected to 
make the most important de- 


cision of his presidential cam- 


paign completely on his own — 
relying on, and eventually siding 
with, the advice of subordinates 
with a specific bias and, just 
possibly, a vested interest in the 
outcome of his deliberations. 
Even: discounting the financial 
motive as a major factor in Ailes’s 
and Teeter’s sponsorship of 
Quayle, it’s obvious that their 
arguments reflected their narrow 
areas of expertise: by all accounts, 
media adviser Ailes stressed 
Quayle’s telegenic qualities, and 
pollster Teeter produced statistics 


’ showing the senator's presumed 


demographic appeal to women 
and baby boomers. Such ad- 
vocacy was, of course, part of 
their respective jobs. But it was 
George Bush’s job not simply to 
accept their advice at face value, 
but to subject it to rigorous 
analysis — to debate the issue, 
not only in his own mind, but 
with the benefit of those of other 
perspectives and different 
opiniens. That is what any good 
decision maker, any good can- 
didate — and especially, any 
president of the United States — 
must learn to do. 

George Bush didn’t. Obsessed 
with secrecy, determined to be 
“his own man” to the exclusion 
of any opposing views, Bush 
decided to carry the ball all by 
himself — and he fumbled it. 

Before sending him off to 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, ‘the 
American people ought to be 
wondering if he’s learned any- 
thing from that mistake. 0 


Quayle 


Continued from page 7 

from holding high office on the 
grounds of having been so pam- 
pered as a child that as a young 
adult he couldn’t even make a 
telephone call or take the family 
limo downtown by himself. And 


’ if that report is inaccurate, then 


in Quayle we find a man with 
profound character flaws who's 
not to be trusted. 

On the basis of what we know 
so far about Quayle, either one 
could be the case. The man 
clearly is a lousy liar and a fool, as 
revealed in the subsequent ex- 
change with reporters (as quoted 
in the August 20 Times). 

Q. Senator, what - about 
the idea that the Vietnam 
War was a rich man’s war 
fought by poor men’s kids? 

A.I don’t — I don’t buy 
that. There were many dif- 
ferent people in — in Viet- 
nam that fought very nobly. 
True enough, Mr. Nominee for 

Vice-President. But an inordinate 
number of them were poor and 
black and under-educated, as 
even moderately intelligent and 
honest conservatives readily con- 
cede. And none of the soldiers in 
Vietnam, we now understand all 
too well, was the handsome son 
of a wealthy and In- 
diana publisher with friends in 
high places. 
Dan, call your father so you 
can be picked up and taken home 
where you belong. as) 
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Ski Sugarloaf/USA, the Maine mountain! 
With a vertical drop of 2600’, 14 lifts, 70 
trails, and 80% snowmaking coverage, 
Sugarloaf is one big mountain. 

The Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel is right at 
the base of the lifts. Our 119 guest rooms, 
suites, and condominiums offer the finest 
accommodations on the mountain. Enjoy 
fine dining and good cheer in Arabella’s 
and the charm of a resort hotel with 


BIG MOUNTAIN 


ONE GREAT RESORT 


SUGARLOAF MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS 


CALL NOW TO 
RESERVE FOR FALL 


FOLIAGE SEASON! 
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try our Classic Ski Week, with Sunday 
to Friday lodging and five days of skiing, 
from $319 ppdo. 

Call or write for reservations or more 
information on big mountain skiing and 
great lodging with a Sugarloaf Mountain 
Holiday. 


CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-527-9879 


j Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel 
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complete guest services. j On the Mountain 

| Carrabassett Valley, ME 04947 i 

Our inclusive Packages TES 

Our Long Weekender package in- SUGARLOAF | | Address ; 

cludes three nights double occupancy § | \{OUNTAIN| !City 

lodging and three days of big moun- HOTEL | State Zip 
tain skiing from $219 per person. Or CeIn EE a, SF 
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Commonweath Limousine Service 
wants to take you for a ride... 


to shows at Great Woods or downtown Boston, for those special nights on 
the town or romantic picnics in the country. ‘Wherever you want to go, 
Commonwealth Limousine Service can ou there in comfort and style! 
BESTOFBOSTON “ey a 
AWARDS Boston's only licensed sightseeing limousine service. 
BOSTON MAGAZINE | Late model Limousines, Stretch Limousines and Sedans. 


787°5575 | 


OUTSIDE MASS. 
I'800-558- LIMO 


Corporate and personal accounts invited. 
Professional, sophisticated chauffeurs...friendly 
and knowledgeable...grace behind the wheel. 


American Express, Carte Blanche, 
Diners Club, MasterCard, Visa 


























ANNOUNCING 


The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England’s largest Arts and — 
Entertainment weekly, has opportunities for people like you. Openings - 
for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now 
available in our various departments. ' 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this 
option that’s available now. Ideal candidates should be enrolled at a local 
college in a program that allows you to receive college credit and work 
15-20 hours per week. 

You will gain experience in a specialized department, be exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about our 

t newspaper creations. 


Departments with openings for interns include: 


ADVERTISING PERSONNEL/ ART EDITORIAL 
MARKETING/ HUMAN RESOURCES PRODUCTION CREDIT 


PROMOTIONS FINANCE 


Don’t wait until graduation to think about your future — 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 


Susan Kelley, Piheetix | 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 




































































ELECTRONIC PERSONAL 
YPEWRITERS. 
FOR WHATEVER TYPE OF 
TiN; YOU DO. 


Canon 





The Canon Typestar and § Series typewriters have so 
many features to choose from that they practically sell 
themselves. No matter what you need as a student, 
homemaker, secretary or executive, a Canon elec- 
tronic personal typewriter will deliver it—and at a 
very reasonable price. 

A step in the right direction: 

they’re all portable. 

To begin with, each of the four Typestar and S Series 
models is completely portable. The Typestar 5 and 
Typestar 7 actually weigh a scant 5 pounds. The $58 
and S68S weigh less than 16 pounds. All feature snap- 
on covers with built-in carrying handles and 3-way 
power sources, including batteries. But despite their 
portability, these Canon electronic personal typewrit- 
ers all have professional keyboards and are ruggedly 
durable to deliver performance that keeps up with the 
most expensive office models. 


Put the right face on any occasion. 
With as many as 9 different typestyles available, you’ ll 





be able to match the face to the occasion. And whether 


it’s Typestar thermal transfer or S Series daisy wheels, 


sharpness, clarity and print speed are unparalleled. All 
the models have a wide variety of automatic functions, 


such as justified printout, centering between margins, 
centering between tabs, etc. , designed to give any 
document the best possible look with the most 
possible convenience. 


Memorably equipped. 

When it comes to memory, come to Canon. We 
deliver real memory function—from 5-line format 
storage to 6K text memory to optional external mem- 
ory of 16K RAM. You can also get a built-in spelling 
checker with a 90,000 word dictionary. Other capa- 
bilities include automatic correction before, during 
and after typing; multilingual typing; automatic car- 
riage return; printer pressure for typing with carbons; 
calculation function that lets you add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide. Canon—it puts a whole new world of 
typing right at your fingertips. 





Canon 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268. EXT. 293) 
















Your cellar 
furniture 








you a 
furniture 
seller, 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just turn to the 
Phoenwx Classifieds. Whether your selling your old furniture 
or looking To furnish an apartment, the Phoenix Classifieds 
has just wnat youre looking for. And when you place 
your ad with the Phoenix youre guaranteed to get 
results", because ff it doesnt work in two weeks, The 
Phoenix will continue To run your ad for FIREE until if does. 
That's guaranteed. So if buying or selling furniture has you 
down, dont hit the roof. | 


Turn to The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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For more information call 267-1234. 


*Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 





Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 1000 people 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 








the roommate 
b connection’ 


New England’s Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) aaerers 





By Appointment 
BROOKLINE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street y 
Coolidge Corner Back Bay Harvard Square 


©the roommate connection 1988 
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MONEY worries! 
Homeworkers needed!: 
Clan- 


, Alabama 35045. 
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ic background. 
Academic background. 
: institute 


to : 
Boston, 170 Beacon St, Bos- 











ARTS ADMIN AD SALES 
Asst Director need for Mass MANAGER 
Artist memes eg Arts Vermont News & Arts 
and Admin exp a com- weekly, on Lake 
puter skills a plus. Seeking Champlain, seeks ex- 
detail oriented team worker perienced to work 
w/ exc comm skills. 16K, Re- with veteran . Exciting 
sumes ASAP Natta Davis, opportunity. Send resume 
The Artist Foundation, 6 and cover letter to: Pub- 
Park Plaza, Boston, MA lisher, Vanguard Press, 87 
02116. EOE Gotege St Burlington, Vt. 

ARCHITECHURAL Exec secy/Admin Asst. Fast 

FIRM paced ; firm offers 

has for Admin exp career indiv a 
hest/Asstto Rontrolier.Can- challenging work  environ- 
didates must have strong ment in a professional yet 
and word processing informal corp. Proficient 
Prior office experience typing and P.C. exp, dic- 
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and 
Lee for full/part time 
Rozas Assoc inc, 266 Please at or 
St, Boston, MA, send resume to . PO 
or cali Rebecca at 80x 225, Somerville, MA, 
451-0066. 02143. 

COPY CENTER = sales heip 
PROFESSIONALS wanted. F/T+P/T avail Harv 
ing ae  coahe cnasotke ~ t/incenti +on. 
front tine, customer service oeeeelooeun tere somal 
personne! 11-6441. 

managemen: — — 
service background in copy- TRUC OR 
w)Merox 9800, Kodak 150 or Ww 
related high-speed copiers All areas of Adult Ed. If you 
req'd. wages, have a course idea 
portunities with a growing sume to: —e 
semper. Co Perecnnet Career Resource Center 
1 Salem Square 
Worcester, MA 
Creative a 
per- 
son need to jobtraine PERM. PART TIME 
and case Admin. Assistant plus to 
MF = manage office and aide in 











ap- consulting and - 
super- sone! co. Outstanding 
vision and tri Work potential. Located 
with art and nt Navy Yard. Call 
thearapist. M-F, 9-4, 242-0978 for more info. 
$15,700. Call Jeff (er?) 
581-0285. Resumes: 2488S. RECE ST 
Common St, Lynn, 01905. GREAT CUTS is now seek- 
time 
DAYCARE pe Lew ered rat pe 
“ TEACHERS Caste ont cout 
center seeks 2 wonderful Square store. We offer great 
team inning in late Mission, free cuts and 
} be at least much more. To apply call 
teacher qualified. Full. Debbie at 267-6644 
time afternoon preschool 
position. part time afternoon RE SALES/RENTALS$ 
S opening. e 
and benefit in . 
great work environment: at the top! In friendly, 
close to T. Brookline enviroment. RE 
Toddler Center, lic req'd. Call 666-0200 





a . 
intelligent, hardworking, 
sligntiy odd person, for ful 

with an 

eye towards advancing 

@ small company. 
266-1079 








son knowledgable in 
Pagemaker, Back-To- 


bookkeeping, and 
ace. Please 
PME So odo systems 


For ‘ 
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Parsons at 536-2030. 
SCIENTIFIC ED!- 
TORIAL POSITION 
BIOCHIMICA ET 
BIOPHYSICA 


CTA 
Posit avail. Expanding 
Brookline office. Duties inc 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


























Don't pass up this 
ad without finding 




















EXPERIENCED 
* Floormen 
* Doormen 
* Barbacks 
* Bartenders 
needed for busy 
nightclub. 
Molly's 
161 Brighton Ave. 
783-2900 
Call during 
daytime 




















PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 


$100 


paid to 
participants, 
ages 20-45, 
in a lung 
study lasting 
90 minutes. 
Call 
732- 
6075 
for details. 


State Street People 


Keep New England 
Up and Running. 


What brings successful retailers to State 
Street? The same specialized approach 
to service New England business has 
come to trust for 

nearly two cen- 





of information technology on-line right 


people. 
Account Controllers 


equivalent experience 


Employer. 


England. And The World. 





turies. A complete range tenes, 





here in North Quincy, MA. Advanced systems tailored to 
individual clients and markets worldwide. State Street 
people have a working relationship with New England 
and the world. Be one of the state-of-the-art State Street 


State Street has professional, entry-level openings in the 
Global Custody, Master Trust and Mutual Fund divi- 
sions. You'll control and administer the assets, liabilities 
and income of 2-3 domestic and/or international portfolios 
for daily security investment. You will work with brokers 
clients and money managers in a team environment offer- 
ing new challenges every day, including training and in- 
house advancement programs. Successful candidates 
should possess strong communication and organizational 
skills, and a Bachelor's degree in a business discipline, in- 
cluding at least one year of accounting course work or 


Apply now and start a working relationship with State 
Street. You'll enjoy top pay and excellent benefits such as 
in-house advancement training. Please send your resume 
to Robyn Zimmer, State Street Bank and Trust Company 
Employment Department, 1776 Heritage Drive, North 
Quincy, MA 02171. State Street is an Equal Opportunity 


We Have A Working Relationship With New 


9 State Street 
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ag ey A professional retail one SPAS eet eee sweater 
Wier Beacon St Scan some dap ands.  Gougtgtcaomerariod Sopher cl ib019. 
; / ° with a eo ~; 

PARALEGAL exp s26-s000 oc 256,” Dae Seren og Sing envoopes at ore 
Becnsiors degree | TYPESETTER — Ceploy Pisce, seasosa "Start mmadatoy. Sond sol 
Power they Bed PRINT SHOP WANTED: A FEW envelope to D&M Dis- 
parents PRINTER MENORWOMENTO [iu Go,eo% 498 Boe 
bury St Boston, 02115 por Nagi queiag. pine shop, TELEMARKET rt c 

VOCATIONAL 2nd color unt. Wit ain #8 Spm, ‘820 ‘hrefwht 10 earn Pope ge 
Harvad otiheted doen treat- 3965 press. Excellent = sales calls for noosa 236-4441 
ment program seek parame PHY St OS'S™® ainete ub sssociaton — —F-TnoER RECORDS 
include gieup counsaing, COUNTER SALES Shifts dwverse projects ‘be. shipping, ful 
planning preparation, pendabie, work- time, benefits, N. Cam 
client follow up, vocational Exp prof to help customers ers desired. 236-1500 bridge, Peter, 354-0700. 
assessment. Excellent train- w/ typesetting, and Mike Preston. 
ing supervision and pene C fers. nowiedge WANTED energetic F LOST ON Om verees 
referred. Resumes to _ provide training. ~ ie & compa- mrunt tor professional photo 
ancy Costikyan, 260 onecr ‘ae. ; ina Geechee supply od Ooh Pom 
SoteS or call BY STOO. THE ERG; ——_anytime and keep trying. Pignt Sources. 481-6230 
ATTENTION WHAT DO 
MOVIE BUFFS sib 
.* A 

Videosmith, New England's leading chain of MANAGER 

video rental stores is now hiring full and part- FOR YOUR 

time retail clerks for all locations. Immediate BUSINESS? 
openings for enthusiastic, intelligent and 

detail-oriented individuals. Flexible schedule. peas 

Also we have an opening for warehouse “ACCOUNT 
help/driver. Responsibilities include shipping ||| EXECTIVE? 
receiving, driving company van and 
preparing videotapes for distribution. scone ll 
EXCELLENT BENEFITS PROFESSIONAL? 
APPLY IN PERSON aw aaa all 
IN THE 
£203 =. bs Bees 
The Movie Buff’s Movie Store 
279A Harvard Ave. 997 Mass. Ave. 
Brookline Cambridge 
The Mali S 355 Fresh Pond Parkway 
275 Dartmouth St. 50 Franklin St. 
* Boston Boston 
64 Worcester Rd. 61 Leonard St. 
(Rte. 9) Natick Belmont 

















Ask anyone who works here 


in Cambridge. 
Why do people work at Bread & Circus? The an- 
swers are career development, great people, excel- 
lent benefits, and a healthy friendly atmosphere. 
If you’re qualified for any of the following posi- 
tions and believe in strong customer service, we 
hope you'll give us a call. 


Meat Manager 
We are looking for an individual with a mini- 
mum of 5 years cutting experience and 3 years of 
management experience. 


Full and Part-time Hourly Positions 

Meat Counter* 

heese 
Grocery 
Produce 
Cashiers* 

* Must be 18 years of age. 
We offer competitive salaries, career 
opportunities, immediate 20% store discount, 
company paid insurance, paid vacations, 
holidays and sick days (EOE). Please call Carol 
Olson at 332-2400 or visit the Courtesy Booth at 


115 Prospect Street, Cambridge. 


Bread & Circus 


WHOLEFOOD SUPERMARKETS 
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267-1234 































































































































































































































































































BROILER-COOK oRious MANAGER TRAINEES Reliable & outgoing a Workout instuctor desired by ~f G2 
Windanhetieet ternuo wo Fi ee ar. F/T&P, pene Radin, so RECE ST A Po) Ba foreign doctor bored do- | “i 
aernCeN mr $100 or more a day. Ex- Prepare ‘at Ann & campuses. in F Record dist coin tme alone. thr 3xwk. Box 
Restaurant Chariestown, perience prefered. - T2°5 delcious cantare cach dept. $6/hr to has immed. opening: for a os euto shes torn aie 1482, Brokine, 02146. 
Mon-Fri, between 3:00-5:00. courier Co. Call Tom week for gifted young en- We're @ reputable and tions 327-1610 anytime. person to-answer phones, — bonus, am & 
No phone calls, please. 451-0496. trepreneur and have the rest of fine jew- and do, general office work 50-8700 or Jenat © YMCAJOBS; 
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; sive canes Contd. Oar- Paul at 357-5255. MODELS Resumes by "6/26/68 to ; phones, ac- Work Gose to home wan  greatbenefits. ContactCarol | ¢,, 
Female pases oo | phone rie at 247 Koenig Art Emporium in WANTED Cambridge and Somerville pa and flexible hours. MASS PARA- , m 
operators . No ex- Legal Services 264 3rd St. cievable, data entry & MEDICAL is looking forcar- icc GuaRDS needed all | © 
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unit. Big responsiblity, top Ass Sao : aire, WCRB, New England's Classical Music 1-800-792-5401 P ICTGRE 
a sae wT es wenn Station, is looking for an enthusiastic, self- 
. oa oF owing RE firm in E motivated individual to assist the sales a’ ~ FRAMING 
DANCERS, MODELS & Camb. You will assist in coordinator and six account executives to Livin UT | Sporn ses 
ACTRESSES nen ee ae work full-time starting in September in a Gtimees SALES/DESIGNER 
EARN $600-$1000 — we otter work. busy Waltham office. Great opportunity Fitness Center eet Now interviewing full time counter sales in busy custom 
A WEEK ne ene ae ar to learn about radio. Clerical duties AMCORICA'S CLTMESS TOAsS frame shop. Must have art background, be creative, 
Core SOOO ek ence — computer desirable. Cali require good typing skills and the ability to experienced and people oriented. Prefer art history 
Flexible hours. Fe. Toni 868-0708 work independently are desired. graduate. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Full TIME SALES POSITION ; 
DINING ROOM “ Please contact Donna Silvestro = 
+ SERVERS edge, ebre & eting eit at (617) 893-7080. HelP WANTED Pia 
| | hr “Charesonee Sep Now En ames ndearlasireesneebs! SAN'S wbury St. | 
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Hic RO ‘ SUPERMARKET INC. 
USIN &PROFESSIONAL 
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BALLOT QUESTION firm. Experience in book eee ee ee ANT only. $550 : ; : 
EARN UP TO keoping, expediting ad , aptitude to'fearn the insurance industry. No F : ns per week. Retail Associates s 
$325/WK Mh du ve 3 typing. ull benefit program Cambridge Area 
mass cmzens FOR || | ‘fice managemen s ga i hy fg Rd Medical, dental, life, . 
students and others to" must. Salary negotiable. reputation firm. Good entry level or reentry Wf-Tore| (Toa mm ale) i[er=\Vare7 Take it to 
e op unsafe position. ’ 
ee cena Send resume to: WORD PROCESSING profit sharing. 
sipotnes Seoten ||| PO Box 3444 eee om Call 268 the Maxx!! 
ieee onl) | ae UNDERWRITER ASSISTANT . -4290 : ws 
‘ anid Street Assist the underwriter who writes 
200-275/wk. Ra 
“advancement = Boston, MA for associations. Work on an IBM PC Assoc a erarenarnrenmeie At the T.J. Maxx 
CALL $67. 02115 S available in all OPEN HOUSE 
-0906 Boston area stores Monday & Tuesday 
| ey August 29 & 30 — 
Th Fresh Pond Shop Center 
: r Sp eak Up For atre 198 Alewife Brook Pkwy 
i ; , i Cambridge 
A The Huntington Theatre needs bright _ Part Time A ° 
articulate people to promote its 1988-89 MR COMMUNITY Receptionist During regular store hrs 
season. Salary plus commission. Fast paced advertising agency needs part Your outgoing personality, eye 
; Telemarketing campagin. RESIDENCE time receptionist to handle overload on i" for detail and genuinely helpful 
Hours 4-9 p.m. po licant will iohens 0 | tonne euhone attitude deserve more than just 
: 2 easant phone ; 
: RELIEF WORK manne, as wat an the ability to ae a mundane job. 
t 
Call Work i : id siiadn. aa tinieieit 10:00 am to 5:30 pm So why not take your talent to 
353-3320 OrK In community residence = Mi igy o 10:00 am to 6 pm. We are the Maxx—T.J. Maxx, that is! 
1 located in downtown Boston's waterfront ; 
Ask for Stephen Sorkin with mentally retarded adults area and are easily accessible by MBTA. America’s fastest growing off- 
in your spare time. Flexible pie please contact Terri at price ea _ << oppor- 
a * : tunities for people like you— ™ 
hours; day, evenings, An equal opportunity employer real team players who'll enjoy 





making good friends while they 
make good money. 


$9.99 
ONE PRICE 
SHOE STORE 
OR $10/$20 
FASHION STORE! 


Open a non-franchise store with the 


weekends in pleasant home 
setting in Coolidge Corner. 
$6.25/hr 
Call 731-0394 





Opportunities exist for: 


Store Associates 
Full & Part Time 


Ana when yoy join our team, 
you can expect: 


q yl be 
“Gre 























Liberty Fashions advantage. O 
1,300 brand names. One-time fee. A DIFFERENCE YOU BOSTON'S 6s ; 
Inventory, fixtures, buying trip, CAN BANK ON ee Geko " 


supplies, instore training and more. 


sak Oo ae For starters, we' 
all any time. Shirley Hunter. The Provident is not like most banks. For starters, we're 


one of the oldest savings banks in the country. And when 
it comes to our employees, we welcome their input, offer 


Store Discounts 
Paid Holidays 


BEST 














409-632-5561 a personalized work environment and recognize and 
reward individual achievements. J O B Ss Tuition Reimbursement 
TELLERS S by our Open H 
FOR FUN WORK!! We currently have avarely of full-time positions avilable and o ready to maximize 
PLANTS srconpiita edatah end onion benefits including Boston Tea Party your potential— 
Ship and Museum is seeking at T.J. Maxx! If you are unable er 


© Medical, dental and life insurance 
to attend our OPEN HOUSE, 


© Tatton reimbursernent responsible people for tour 


z Plant lovers wept to care for plants © Faas chethinn eenment 
in commercial buildings while you * paid traini 17) 492- 
get paid! tinetioe landscaping D4 nny dorahecwes ing guides, gerne sg and van please call (617) 492-8500. 
_ company seeks outgoing, en j ‘ vers. ( 
independent individual to join our Say 000 wat 108 cr arp by on = Call ie “sf 
a = 


nearest you, or our main office af 30 Winter St., Boston to 


horticultural team. Full or part time 
fill out an application. We are an equal opportunity 


Monday-Friday. Call Johanne at 























, mA. 
533-4391 oe 3 3 o » oa 6 6 1 @) Off-price retailing is our business 
BOUGH HAUS INC. Institution for Savings gc et eet eereny onpery- 
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We are looking for individuals to fill positions in the following areas: 


¢ Full, part-time, evening and weekend sales 
¢ Waiters and Waitresses for espresso bar 

e Full-time stock 

¢ Full-time receiving 


We offer competitive salary, comprehensive benefits, and the excitement of 
working in our unique retail environment. 


Benefits include: a generous employee discount for you and your dependents. 
Medical and dental insurance, a retirement pension plan, tuition reimbursement 
and more. Apply in person to the fashion apparel store located on Route 9, 
Chestnut Hill Monday-Saturday 10am-dpm 


eoe/mf 











PUTTING THE JOB PUZZLE 
TOGETHER 
SLICE BY SLICE 


"Ee: We are a full service restaurant serving award winning tortas ~ 

.*\ (deep dish pizza), calzones and salads — all made with the 
\ freshest ingredients and served in a casual contemporary 

atmosphere. We currently have the following openings. 





















ASSISTANT MANAGERS KITCHEN STAFF 










Come join our team! We are expanding and are No experience needed, we'll train. Flexible scheduling, 
seeking management candidates who are bright, terrific environment. Easily accessible to public 
_ people-oriented, energetic, hard working and transportation. Call or apply in person to: 
interested in career development. Applicants should 
3 have demonstrated supervisory skills, high Kathy or Allen Jane or Laura 
performance standards and an eagerness to accept 
responsibility. We provide full training! 42 seg St. Wellesley, “4 
-] 
INTERESTED? Call Jackie at 628-9844, Monday - 523-5575 937-2692 





Friday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. or send resume to: 





Bel Canto Restaurants 
P.O. Box 553 
Somerville, MA 02143 







"RESTAURANTS:- 






























st 


Let Staff Associates 


Help 





You 


- move your Skills into 
temporary clerical / 
administrative support 
positions. We have 
immediate openings for 
both long and short term 
word processing, typing, 
reception, clerical and 
other interesting positions 
in Cambridge and 
surrounding communities. 











IT'S YOUR MOVE! 
$100.00 BONUS | S76 1676 
| After Your First 120 Hours | aed Danie 
| _ Worked F ! 

: Staff Associates : rhe ATES 


Only With This Coupon 


e x 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 














~@ 
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END OF THE SUMMER 
SPECIAL... 


CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS*NEVER A FEE 
HIGH HOURLY RATESsNO TYPING NECESS. 


CLERKS 
RECEPT. 
TYPIST 


SECYS. sce 
sme “ONLY WITH 
PROCESSORS sola 





Staff 
builders: 


491-0491 


5 J.F.K.ST.- HARVARD SQUARE 



















Legal Sea Foods 
Has Found An 


All We Need Is You. 
Li | Sea Foods is like never 
e. We'd like you to join our team in 
one of the iNg positions and be 


Experience necessary. Full-time only. 
Host/Hostess 


Full-time and -time. and night 
Bartender 


Full-time, day shift. Eperience necessary. 
With Legal, you can take advantage of 
our convenient locations (aimost all are 
accessible by T) and our one-of-a-kind 
benefits package that includes dental, 
health and life insurance, 401K and pen- 
sion pian. 

Apply in person weekdays between 2:30 
and 4pm or call 783-8084 for more 
information. 


33 Everett Street, Aliston, MA 02134 














Absolutely Winning Formula. \ 











Telemarketing 
Publishing 
Sales 
Part-Time 


Successful publisher of pro- 
fessional reference materials seeks 
reliable part-time telemarketers to 
learn business and legal product 
line, and sell to professionals by 
phone. Great entry-level op- 
portunity! We offer a pleasant en- 
vironment and hours (Monday- 
Friday, mornings & afternoons), 
base salary and commission plus 
benefits. Interested applicants 
please call Maria, Human Re- 
sources Dept., at 423-2020, ext. 
367, Warren, Gorham & Lamont, 
Inc., 210 South Street, Boston, 
MA 02111. 


EOE M/F. 
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You Slice Its 


Bertucci’s Brick Oven Pizzerias are the hottest thing to hit Boston since tomato 
sauce. So hot, in fact, we're opening 3 new restaurants in the next month, and 
9 more in the next year. That's why we have immediate needs for the following 











hey peaple: 
& Management 
> Service Personnel 
@ Pizza Makers 
§> Sautee Cooks 
And yuu'll be able to get in on the ground floor at either of the following brand 


new Bertucci’s located in 


BOSTON HARVARD SQUARE 


For more information, call (617) 731-2300 for Boston or (617) 661-8356 for Har- 
vard Square, today. 
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ACTRESSES 
SOD >," 
NFR IN OAc “\ SERINE, Actresses 
Matter How, wanted for telephone 





WELLESLEY — BOSTON 
ANDOVER — CAMBRIDGE 
LEXINGTON 


BROOKLINE 


Equal Opportunity Employer 








improvisational | 
experience. Thisis a 
long term flexible job 
for Creative individuals. 


Excetient for 


performing arts college 
Students. All shifts 
availabel both full and 
part-time. 


F. or interview call 


576-8167 





























oc palaelelelors 


is looking for full time and part time people to fill 
sales and stock positions. 
We offer competitive salary, a comprehensive 


benefits package and the excitement of working in 
our unique retail environment. 


Benefits include: 
* A generous employee discount for you and 
your dependents 
¢ Medical and dental insurance 
¢ A retirement pension plan 
¢ Tuition reimbursement and more 


APPLY IN PERSON TO THE PERSONNEL DEPT. IN 
THE FASHION APPAREL STORE 
RT. 9 CHESTNUT HILL 
Monday-Saturday 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 


E/O/E M/F 

















LIKE BOOKS? 


Lauriats School of Management 
will prepare you for a rewarding 
career in retail book selling by 
combining intensive hands-on 
training with a series of 
Management Development 
Seminars. We will provide the 
tools you need to succeed in our 
challenging, interesting and 
friendly world of books. 


Management training positions 
are now available in Copley 
Place, downtown Boston and 
various North and South Shore 
locations. Discover a retail 
management career that's terrific 
from cover to cover...call: 


Paul Dexter at: 
617-828-8300 


to arrange an interview; or send 
your resume now: 
Lei 


Dept. P92-P, 10 Pequot Way 
Canton, MA 02021-9107 








STAFF POSITIONS 
MENTAL HEALTH 


RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS 
Full-time counseling positions 
part-time sleep-overnite 
positions, part-time weekend 
and relief positions. 


BS and experienced preferred 
salary $15,000-$16,000 FT 


Norfork Human Services 
190 Lenox St 
Norwood, Ma. 02062 


769-8670 































pecinenapenseesameseernee ewnewer es 


SALES/ 
MARKETING 


Become associated with 
a fast paced and 
enthusiastic team! 
Six months to one year 
sales experience 
required. Outside sales. 
Salaried. Must have car. 

Excellent growth | 
potential. Bring your 
energy and dedication to 
our temporary personnel 
service. Call Becksy at 
876-1876 (Cambridge). 
STAFF 
BS i8Sociares ne. 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


























SRE LAA TAG NG LAA, ARIE OMNES! 
| Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 


Word Processing Operators 


; / 
Transcriptionists | the Star: 


I 
re AT WORDSMITH 
Full Time/Permanent Part Time 


Learn Medical Transcription | 


To be the star in a law firm, you. 


should be a lawyer. To be the star in 


a hospital, you should be a doctor. | 
To be the star at Wordsmith, you | 
should be a word processor or a | 


transcriptionist and be ready for the 


challenge of learning medical tran- | 


scription. We're a growing Cam- 
bridge service bureau seeking 
bright, energetic individuals with a 
typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 


easy access to the Red Line. Call | 


354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 


WORDSMITH 


186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 














We are seeking a - 
personable individual to 
be our receptionist at 
the radio station in Lynn. 
Must be organized, 
detailed oriented with 
good clerical skills and 
possess the ability to 
work in a fast paced 
environment. Excellent 
entry level opportunity to 
learn and grow within 
media administration. 
Send resume to Susan 
Kelley or apply in person 
Friday, Sept 2nd, 2-5pm. 


WFNX-FM 101.7 
25 Exchange St 
Lynn, Ma 01901 














MARKETING 
WANTED 


Multi talented individual with 
office experience to help plan 
and then implement our 
marketing efforts. This position 
needs an artistic individual who 
will be responsible for doing it 
all! Write promotional material, 
enter information into pc, 
maintain mailing list and 
customer contact via telephone. 
Experience or courses in 
promotional writing necessary. 
Great entry level position. _ 
Interested individuals should 
submit a copy of their resume 
and awritingsampleto: _ 


Warren McElwain 
Aetna Corporation 
175 Brookline St., Cambridge 

















JUST SAY REPRO 


Fifty seven employees, ranging in 
age from two months(sales 
manager) to 73 years (bowling 
manager), in gender from female to 
male and back again, in origin from 
American to Medfordian, all 
dedicated to one vision: 
reproduction! 


In search of five people to operate 
high speed copiers, blueprint 
machines, and offset press 
equipment. Experience in the field 
not necessary 


lf you are a people person with a 
surplus of energy, common sense, 
and accepting of Harvard Square 
types, then please call Rob for 
more job information. 

492-6300 


oe 














] 
Phoenix: | 
| 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


FREELANCE 
GRAPHIC ARTIST 


Our busy Advertising Art 
Department is looking for a tal- 
ented freelance Graphic Artist. 
Ideal candidate will have 
strong production and type 
specification skills, a back- 
ground.in design & and be 
Mac friendly. Must be-able to 
produce ads in a fast paced 
environment, and work as part 
of ateam. Hours will be flexi- . 
ble, one to two days per week, 
and more during especially 
busy periods. Please send 
resume to John Hall: 








The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 








Boston, Ma 02215 


LR\vesrnt street Oenterine 


Are you looking 
for a change? 


We are looking for people to 
work in our.community based 
residences, apartments and 
Respite facility for adults 
with MR 


‘Programs Coordinator - $23,000 
-House Managers - $17,500 
Assist. House Managers - $14,500 


In Home Respite Workers $7/hour 


Enjoy excelient benefits, great working 
environment, extensive training and 
career development. Some part time 
positions also available 


Call 776-1448: or send resume and 








letter to: Personnel, Walnut St. 
Center, inc., 300 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, MA. 02143. 


|| Massachusetts ae 
'| Department of Revenue 

















HEAD OF 
DESIGN SERVICES 


A unique and challenging opportunity for a 
strong, ambitious designer to head the Design 
Services Section of the Office of Facilities Manage- 
ment at the Massachusetts Department of 
Revenue 




























Supervising a professional staff of three, the 
successful candidate will be responsible for pian 
ning, programming and design of space, exhibits 
and interiors for our 13 state-wide and 7 multi 
state offices totalling 450,000 square feet 


This position requires fiighly developed analytical, 
design, and presentation skills, familiarity with 
building codes and project cost estimation, know 
ledge of architectural space planning and con 
struction, proven logistics planning and report 
writing skills 


A degree in architecture from an accredited 
school, minimum of three years experience in 
Dianning. design, proyect management, and super 
vising staff are required Tested managerial and 
team development skills and registration are 
preterred 





Salary range ot >31,000 to 238,600 


Please send a resume and a letter that describes 
what distinguishes you as the professional/man 
ager we seek to 


Sammye Akutsu, Director 
DOR Office of Facilities Management 
100 Cambridge Street...707N 
Boston, Massachusetts 02204 

Seam 


An equal opportunity employer 




















PUT OUR 
MONEY 
WHERE 

YOUR MOUTH 
IS 


Earn $7-$12 per hour 
plus bonus. 
Work part time 
evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION 


is looking for people to call our members 
for outreach and fund raising. Our 
issues include a safe environment, child 
care and lowering auto insurance rates. 
You provide the enthusiasm, we provide 
the training. 

Friendly office, health benefits, 
internships, and advancement. 


Mass Citzen Action 
Central Sq. 
"(9642277 

















(617) 492-6000 
(Principals only, please) 


NEEDS CREATIVE 
PUZZLE SOLVERS 


Join the spirited, crack Testing 
Team at Infocom, makers of Zork 
and a herd of other great computer 
games. 


We currently have two 
permanent/full time positions 
available. Patience and enthusiasm 
are essential; computer experience 
desirable. Familiarity with 
Infocom games and role-playing 
games a plus. 


Positions immediately available. 
Infocom offers competitive salary 
and benefits. For further 
information, call: 


Dorothy Schwartz 








e@ HEALTH BENEFITS 
e PAID TRAINING 


@ 639 Granite St., Braintree, MA 
849-7992 


e@ 5 Middiesex Ave., Somervilie, MA 


@ Danvers, MA, Capt. Pomerieau 


777-1900, ext. 2271 





Security Officers 


MALE/FEMALE 


@ PAID VACATION (after 1 year) 
@ UNIFORMS PROVIDED 


We have openings on ail shifts for full and part-time personne! to start immediately. Many locations are 
accessible i must be at least 18 years of age with no criminal. 
record. Retirees and others welcome to apply. Proof of eligibility to work in the U.S. will be required. For 

a@ local interview please contact the office nearest you, Monday-Friday, 10:00am-4:00pm. 


by public transportation. All applicants 


OGDEN SECURITY INC. 


E.0.E. 


@ 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 


267-8198 


@ Logan Airport, Delta Terminal 


e@ N. Andover, MA, Capt. Carbonneau 


681-2217 











iP 
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CALL 
NOW 


STAFF 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


If you're looking for a 
temporary clerical position 
get associated with us. 


¢ Receptionists 

¢ Clerks | 

¢ Word Processors 

¢ Typists 

¢ Convention Personnel 


CAMBRIDGE 


876-1876 
1384 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq. 







Your interest in people and plants 
is really all that’s required for full- 
time plant care or installation posi- 
tions with New England’s leading 
interior landscaper. Plant care 
openings are at business & com- 
mercial locations near you; in- 
Stallation openings are at our 
main office in Newton (driver's 
license required). If you like peo- 
ple and plants, we'll teach the rest. 
Wages Start at $5.50/hr. with 
potential to earn $7/hr.+ in 3 mos. 
In addition, paid health/dental/life; 
vacations, holidays, sick time; em- 


ployee discounts & free Joy of 
Movement membership. 


And. we promote from within so — 

"ours is a company you 
can really grow with. Call 
(617) 965-8130 to find 
out more. 


Wd ; 











CITY GARDENS INC. 





Canix 


MEDIA 
ENTRY LEVEL 


OPPORTUNITY 
Rare opportunity for people 
interested in breaking into 
media! We are seeking outgo- 
ing and career-minded individ- 
uals for our receptionist. This 
entry level position provides an 
overview of the company with 
the opportunity for promotion/ 
transfer after six months. 
Complete benefit package. 
Apply in person Monday, 
August 29th or send resume to 
Susan Kelley 





The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 


EOE MF 




















} includes 











$1200 + per week 


NO 
EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 





DO YOU HAVE HIGH 
CHOLESTEROL 


LEVELS? 


MTRA, the — clinical 
research firm of Boston, is 
currently seeking those 
with high cholesterol levels 
to participate in a medical 
study using a marketed 
medication. 14 Day, pri- 
marily outpatient study, 
free medical 
exam and an excellent 
compensation of $600 
paid to participants. Call 
522-2546 for more infor- 
mation weekdays 9-5 


MIRAY 


Medical and Technical 
Research Associates, Inc, 

















PEOPLE 
WHO HAVE 
ASTHMA 


Are needed for an 
out-patient 
research study 
using a marketed 
or new medication. 
Diagnostic testing, 
health screen, and 
compensation of 
$250 provided 

call MTRA for 
more info, 
weekdays 9-5 at 
522-2546 

















* Paid Training 

* Exciting, Busy 

- Surroundings 

* Flexible Schedule 

* No Traveling, 
Prospects Come 
To You 

* Career Opportunity 








626-2120 
FRAMINGHAM 











STOCKROOM 
MANAGER 


Crate and Barrel is searching 
for an individual to manage 
our active stock area. Your 
responsibilities will include 
shipping, receiving and 
inventory control. We are 
looking for someone who 
has strong organizational 
skills and the ability to work 
in a team environment. Good 
salary and benefits. Please 
come in to fill out an 
application or call for an 
appointment. 


Crate&Barrel 


48 Brattle St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 876-6300 























Position available 
for new mental 
health residential program. 
Responsible for overall program 


operation, staff supervision 

+ and client intake 

RS and experience 

required. Salary $20,000 
send resume to: 


Norfolk Human Services 


190 Lenox st. 
Norwood, Ma. 02062 




















LIFESTYLE 


BOSTON 


OF MISFORTUNE 
| Ene: 

_ Salvation 

_ Army 

: offers 

: the 

: homeless 
beds 

for the 
might, 

but do 

: they want 

: their 

: souls 

| in return? 

: by Ric Kahn 





he first convert to the fledgling Salvation Army in America was a well- 
known street drunkard who went by the name of Reddie. This was in 
Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, in the tender year of 1879. 

Reddie the drunkard was introduced to the Lord by the Salvationist 
Shirley family — Amos and Annie and their attractive zealot daughter, Eliza 
— who'd emigrated from the Salvation Army’s homeland, England. While 
father worked at the silk factory, mother and daughter rambled the streets of Philly in 
search of a proper place to launch the Salvation Army, USA. In September of ’79 they 
stumbled upon a tumble-down, black-walled, unfloored, hole-in-the-roof, one-horse- 
inhabited chair factory. | 

“Oh, Mother,” Army historical accounts quote Eliza as saying, “what a wonderful 
place for the birthplace of the Salvation Army! Our Jesus was born in a stable, and cradled - 
in a manger; this is all right for us.” And so it was. The Shirleys worked for weeks to 
transform the dilapidated building into a “Salvation Factory.” After expending their 
small savings on whitewashing the walls, sawdusting the dirt floor, and erecting a 
preaching platform, the family turned to the Lord, praying for the exact sum needed to buy 
the lumber to build the benches on which the expected crowds could sit. When a man 
arrived with the precise amount of miracle money — while he had been praying,he said, 
God had told him to deliver the sum to this address — the Shirleys attributed it to 


Continued on page 4 
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@HOTOS BY MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Box seats and boxing feats go hand in hand for Freddie Valenti. 


DUCAT OUT 











Ticketron outlets, for all 
their efficiency, never become 
neighborhood institutions. 
First off, there’s no Mr. 
Ticketron — “Stubs” for short 
— to give the outlets a human 
face. Second, you don’t get 
much raw local character in 
the Sears store at the Dedham 
Mall. 

The Valenti Ticket Agency, 





on the other hand, has all the 
right ingredients. The agency 
takes its name from the late, 
great boxing promoter 
Anthony “Rip” Valenti, a local 
hero from the North End who 
helped other local boys like 
Tony De Marco win national 
fame and fortune. In 
testament, every inch of space 
in the Canal Street shop is 





| plastered with boxing 


mementos. 

A prized collection of Vic 
Johnson and Bob Coyne fight 
sketches from the old issues of 
the Herald, Globe, and Boston 
Post takes up most of one wall. 
Other walls glorify 
prizefighters from the bare- 
knuckles era up the the 
present. 

The agency’s crowning glory 
— to the right of the door as 
you enter — is an autographed 
picture of Marvelous Marvin 
Hagler, dated November 9, 





1979: “To Rip, the Granddaddy 
of Boxing and a man with a 
great personality,” Hagler 
writes. “Thanks for everything 
you done for me Rip. I will be © 
champion of the world.” No 
points for modesty — as usual 
— for Marvin, but he did win 
the middleweight title in 1980. 
Freddie Valenti, Rip’s son, 
knows the story behind the 
Hagler inscription and every 
other picture in the place, and 
he'll give you the scoop if you 
ask. He and other family 
members have kept the agency 





going since Rip passed away 
two years ago. Aside from 
nostalgia, they offer the full 
range of sporting and concert 
tickets. And, in contrast to the 
franchised ticket outlets, 
there’s very rarely a line here. 

The Valenti Ticket Agency, 
at 83 Canal Street near the 
Boston Garden, is open 
Monday through Friday from 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. During the 
fall, there will be Saturday 
hours from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
The phone number is 
227-9332. 








TRAY, TRAY 


AGAIN 





Having outgrown the vinyl 
jewelry box with the pop-up 
ballerina and the mirror, a 
woman faces one piss-poor 
selection of receptacles for her 
junk. Either she goes the 
Shreve’s/Jordan’s/Bloomies 
route to clunky mahogany 
excess or opts instead for the 
unbearably dainty Laura 
Ashley product. (Men might as 
well just bury their stuff, 
there’s so little available to 
contain it.) 

Fortunately, a company from 
the Midwest — count on the 
heartland for practicality — 
has come up with an attractive 
alternative. The Design Ideas 
“Foam Works” storage tray, 
available locally at Placewares 
stores, is meant to sit inside a 
bureau drawer, rendering its 
appearance irrelevant: No 





| matter what your bedroom 


looks like, this item won't look 
out of place. 

The $5.95 Foam Works tray 
has 16 compartments to hold 
earrings, bracelets, watches, 
coins, and other small 
accessories, plus 15 slots for 
rings. Placewares expects the 
tray to go over big with 
students, who are trickling 
back into our fair city even as 
we speak. Full-time residents 
are advised to buy their 
housewares before the Labor 
Day onslaught. 

Placewares, at 160 Newbury 
Street, is open Monday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and on Sunday from 
1 to 5 p.m. The phone number 
is 267-5460. Additional 
Placewares branches are listed 
in.the phone book. 
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YOYO 
MAMA 


Kids at the Devotion 
Elementary School in Coolidge 
Corner have at least one less 
worry than children elsewhere 
on this planet: when the 
Devotion kids’ yo-yos get 
tangled or knotted, they know 
where to get them fixed. FREE 
YO-YO REPAIR, says the sign 
on Irving’s Toy and Card 
Shop, just down the street. 

' Ethel Weiss, the proprietress, 
hangs on to her trusty “cigar 
hook” (a sturdy piece of wire 
that once propped up the back 
of a stogie display) y 
for the of making life 
that much easier for her 
treasured little customers. If a 
st ree can’t be 

— arid most can — 
a pie nego solves the 
problem for 30 cents, inchading 
installation. 

Grownups’ tangled affairs 
take a little more effort to sort - 
out, of course, but a visit to 
Irving’s can make for a mighty 
effective palliative. Shelves 
spilling over with cap guns, 
paddle-ball games, 
harmonicas, magic sets, 
Slinkies, pipecleaners, Chinese 
jump ropes — and, yes, yo-yos 
— have been known to raise 
the downtrodden out of their 
slumps. 

Irving’s Toy and Card Shop, 
at 371 Harvard Street in 
Brookline, is open Monday 
through Friday from 7 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and on Saturday from 7 
a.m. to 2 p.m. The phone 
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STRAIGHT DOPE’ 
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number is 566-9327. Ethel Weiss serves up yo-yos to go. 
homes. 

HERE COMES THE VEG | .isseisotisin 
dairy products, or refined 
sugar, so clients can feel self- 

On-again, off-again have a friend indeed in righteous about their intake 
vegetarians of the too-lazy-to- | Michael Malkoff, a non- whenever they order a meal 
cook variety — people who judgmental pee chef from his Mmmm Gourmet 
agree with Jane Brody in who prepares five-course Vegetarian Catering service. 

principle, yet snarf down meals twice a week for One recent menu included a 

McMeat for its convenience — | delivery to his customers’ big helping of vegetarian chili, 
a slab of homemade 

ge SN ES eee cornbread, a salad with 
. avocado dressing, a selection 
~~ * ae ae Be yf of cucumber cam rolls, and a 

ae dish of “creamy” lemon 





ase 








pudding (creaminess courtesy 
of fermented rice). 

Since the delivery service 

tes on Tuesdays and 

Thursdays only, there’s ample 
opportunity to backslide. 
“Some people don’t eat like 
this day,” Malkoff says, 
“and that’s fine with me.” 
Burger freaks with an aptitude 
for self-deception might 
choose to tally up their health 
feasts as a hedge =— 


meals are also available, at $30 
for two servings. Call 731-1845 
during any weekend to'place 

an order for the next Tuesday 


_| or Thursday, 


Copyright © 1988 by the Boston Phoenix inc. Reproduction without permission, by any method whatsoever, is prohibited. 








by Cecil Adams 


How do they get the Ms on M&Ms? My wife says they have a 
machine that stamps each piece of candy one at a time, but I say 
that’s too time consuming. Can you give us the straight dope? 

— G. Glenn Mahoney, Atlanta 
‘m troubled by the expiration date on the enclosed M&M 
wrapper. As you can see, it says: 
19 DEC 88 
805 AM 
My question is, what happens at 8:062 
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— Barry M., Chicago 

You're onto something here, boys, although with luck and a 
little baking soda maybe you'll still pass the urine test. I agree 
M&Ms are fascinating. Indeed, when I was growing up, I 
dreamed of becoming an M&M proofreader. My brother even 
took the test. He flunked, though. Kept getting the Ms mixed up 
with the Ws. It was sad. 

I tried to find out the truth about M&Ms many years ago, but 
my fact-finding mission was stymied by the company’s total 
refusal to cooperate. The culprit was M&M/Mars’s parent 
company, Mars, Incorporated, whose paranoia is the stuff of 
legend. Mars’s response to the most innocuous inquiry, even 
from schoolchildren, is that the information is “confidential.” 
The $6 billion firm is privately held, publishes no annual report, 
and refuses all interview requests from the press. Interestingly, 
the main office is located in McLean, Virginia, a short distance 
from the headquarters of the CIA. I’m not saying there’s a 
connection, but you have to wonder. 


Now you might interject at this point, hey, why does Cecil 
have to ask? Cecil just knows. Well, sure. But it’s only polite to 
check. I bided my time. Eventually the spirit of glasnost reached 
Mars in the person of a guy named Hans, who took over the 
M&M PR department. A charming fellow with a German accent, 
Hans saw no reason to hide M&Ms achievement under a bushel 
basket. He cheerfully revealed the following facts. 

1) Ms are applied to M&Ms en masse using a process “akin to 
offset printing.” (Actually, I would have guessed it was more like 
flexography, which involves a flexible printing plate, but Hans 
says no.) The “ink” is a simple vegetable dye. Blank M&Ms are 
run through the printing press on a special conveyor belt with 
rows of dimples on it — indentations, actually — to hold the 
little guys in place. The real trick, Hans says, is calibrating the 
press so it won't smash the peanuts. (Peanuts, being a natural 
product, are given to some variation of dimension.) As is my 
habit in these matters, I promised I wouldn’t reveal the secret to 
the world, but believe me, you’d be amazed. 

2)”805 AM” doesn’t mean what you think, I’m sorry to say. 
Imagine an M&M-route man making a mad lunge at 8:04 — Give. 
me that bag, you fool! — lest a package of (shudder) expired 
M&Ms remain on the shelf. Alas, Hans says, that’s not the way it 
works. ‘ pager vexerouhptepeay which factory, 
work shift, and machine filled the bag. The code might 
as easily have been “731 CP”; it’s coincidence that it looks like * 
the time of day. M&M/Mars, by the way, was a pioneer in 
putting freshness dates on their candy. They may be a little ~ 
goofy about secrecy, but in their own odd way they’re not such 
bad guys. 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 


deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Cambridge Emergency Services director Philip Mangano wonders if the Army can shun its spiritual motivation. 


“corporate takeover”? 


Continued from page 1 
divine approval of their Lordly. crusade 
against Lucifer. 

If only the masses had reacted so 
righteously. Only 12 souls showed up 
for the first meeting, which was billed 
thus: “Blood and Fire. The Salvation 
Army. Two Hallelujah Females Will 
Speak and Sing for Jesus in the Old 
Chair Factory at Sixth and Oxford 
Streets October 5, at 11 A.M., 3 P.M., 
and 8 o'clock. All are invited.” 

Later, at an open-air meeting held 
before a trek to the Salvation Factory, the 
Shirley women were struck with sticks, 
stones, mud, rotten eggs, vegetables, and 
garbage. Four weeks of open-air 
meetings on a vacant lot followed by 
services bore no fruit. Then, one evening, 
a group of wiseacres rolled a tar barrel 
onto the lot and set it ablaze. Which 
produced flames, the fire department, 
and a flock of gawkers. After the fire was 
doused, many of the onlookers hung 
around to hear what the progenitors of 
this Salvation Army had to say. 

That evening, after Amos Shirley 
spoke, he was approached by a man from 
the crowd, shabby clothes, hair mussed, 
blurry eyes, steps unsteady — Reddie the 
drunkard. “Is it true what you say?” he 
asked. “Will your God take the devil’s 
leavings and make something of them? 
I'll give him a chance.” With Reddie in 
the fold, the soul-seekers led the crowd 
onward to the Salvation Factory, There, 
while the Shirleys sang and prayed and 
played to the overflowing hall, Reddie 
was given an hour to sleep off his drunk. 
After which he was nudged and told it 
was time to get on his knees and pray. “It 
was a real battle for a soul,” according to 
one witness’s account, “nearly an hour it 
lasted, but the man was in earnest. He 
had got to the end of himself, and must 
be saved that night. At last'victory came, 
and he arose and told his story.” 

After news hit the street that Reddie 
had become a soldier in the Salvation 
Army, interest intensified. Night after 
night after night, the Salvation Factory’s 
pews were packed with the penitent. 

In March 1880, Salvation Army 
founder and strongman General William 
Booth sent his first official missionaries 
from England to New York City to claim 
America for God. And that they did: for 
more than 100 years imthe USA, the 
Salvation Army has been in the business 
ofsaving souls the old-fashioned way — 
So we'll make a thoroughfare for Jesus 
and His train;/All the world shall hear us 
as fresh converts still we gain;/Sin shall 
fly before us for resistance is in vain,/As 
we go marching to Glory. 

And so it was that, 108 years later, on 
Friday, August 5, of this year, in the 
midst of more than 40 days and 40 nights 
of hell-like heat, a group of homeless 
men entered their new lodgings at a 
shelter at the Salvation Army’s 
Cambridge center, harboring not a small 
amount of qualmishness. They were 
construction workers and food-store 
clerks, car parkers and dishwashers, drug 
abusers and alcoholics, ex-teachers and 
ex-electricians. For the past 17 months 
they had lived in the Cambridge 
National Guard Armory, near Fresh 
Pond, where they had begun to forge a 
new order. One homeless guy, for 
instance, was not only the cook — 
serving restaurant-style dinners, not 
shelter slop — but also a role model for 
we-should-be-running-the-shelter-show 
reality; the men were part of a residents’ 
council at the armory that had input into 
who got barred and who got re-admitted; 
and the small 20-bed armory shelter had 
the feel of not just another hapless 
homeless institution, but a control-your- 
own- destiny community. 

And then not so suddenly this 
summer, the shelter contract between the 
state and the city of Cambridge ended 
and was passed from the city, which had 
recommended its transfer, to the 
Salvation Army. When the homeless 
men, some of whom are part of the 
growing homeless-empowerment 
movement, walked by the Salvation 
Army motto of “Blood and Fire” — 
signifying the blood of Jesus and the fire 
of the Holy Spirit — in Central Square, in 
the People’s Republic of Cambridge, 
where a city councilor had recently asked 
her colleagues to recommit themselves to 
achieving a comprehensive nuclear-test- 
ban treaty, it represented an intersection 
of eras, attitudes, lexicon. It was 1980s 
autonomy versus 1880s paternalism, 
homeless-not-helpless versus an 
organization that has always been there 
with a giant helping hand, the belief in 
systemic shortcomings versus individual 














failings, plus the complicated issue of 
separation of church and state. And 
when, a day after they moved in, the men 
were asked to sign an admission 
agreement that mimicked, in part, 
language taken from the Salvation Army 
Mission Statement — implying a need 
for “social and physical rehabilitation” 
and “spiritual regeneration” — some of 
their fears were realized, and a basic 
question raised. 

For lots of people, the Salvation 
Army’s heart is in the right place — the 

p has been heaped with much praise 

or its social service and charity work. 
And for its more than 100 years here, its 
members have proudly worn their hearts 
on their sleeves — the only way to 
salvation, they fervently believe, is 
through Jesus Christ. Can the Salvation 
Army soldier, at the mere acceptance of 
state funding — in this case $200,000 for 
the year — be expected to deny his 
bloodline, symbolically to check his 
military uniform and what it stands for at 
the door? 
* . od 

Bell ringers, brass bands, and the 
salvaging of secondhand clothes are 
what most people think the Salvation 
Army is all about. But from day one, its 
stock in trade has been the salvaging of 
lost souls. 

A pawnbroker’s apprentice and, from 
the age of 17, a lay preacher, Army 
founder William Booth came into daily 
contact with the left-behinds of 
England’s Industrial Revolution. In 1865, 
outraged by the human misery of the 
East London slums and feeling that other 
religious groups weren't ministering to 
the urban poor, Booth established the 
East London Christian Mission, which 


was later renamed the Christian Mission _ 


and then, in 1878, the Salvation Army, 
where the down-and-outers were 
provided with inexpensive food and 
shelter. As head of the Salvation Army, 
he led his troops into the liquor-breath 
back alleys where the devil did his dirty 
work. God save the unclean! Smiling 
“hallelujah lassies” walked into saloons 
and sang and prayed and handed out 
religious tracts. “Slum sisters” cared for 
children and nursed the sick, 
the Lord’s message in deed rather than 
word. Goods and the Gospel were dished 
out to orphans and the oppressed, to 
penny-ante thieves and prostitutes. 

The Salvation Army, a militant branch 


evangelical holy warriors considered 
each convert a “Trophy of Grace,” and 
the Salvationists employed a variety of 
methods to try to fill up the Lord’s trophy 
case. One of the major and most 
successful wea’ was the street- 
meeting band. The brass bands, which fit 
into the military motif of the Army, 
attracted attention and inspired pride 
‘among the troops, who were chosen to 
play more for being virtuous than 
“Why should the devil have all the good 
tunes?”, Booth had asked. And so his 
minions have taken to borrowing 
melodies to accompany the 
Army’s hallelujah hymns, everything 
from honky-tonk saloon tunes and 
barroom ballads to the Cornell 
University alma mater. 

The blood-and-fire band members 
were bedecked in the well-known 
Salvation Army uniforms — blue to 
symbolize purity and red for the blood of 
Christ. Beyond the uniforms, the Army’s 
lexicon was straight from the battlefield. 
According to Edward McKinley’s 
Marching to Glory, a commissioned 
history of the Salvation Army in 
America, a new convert was also a 
“captive” and officers were judged on 
the “number of prisoners captured.” 
Prayer was the “knee drill.” Births 
marked the arrival of “reinforcements”; 
death was a “promotion to Glory.” And 
Satan was a real devil, the enemy 
commander. 

General Booth was not only a 
spiritualist, he was also a realist. He 
knew it was hard to reach a man’s soul if 
his stomach was empty. So the first step 
in saving some of the dying souls that 
were all around, McKinley notes, was to 
“lift them up so they could hear that such 
a thing as salvation existed.” Booth 
believed in the balanced ministry, the 
unity of spiritual and physical support. 

Although the Salvation Army denied 
relief to no one its growing 
social-service it, like many 
other reformers, made a major 
distinction between the “worthy” and 
Continued on page 10 











tate commander Donald Seiler is a 37-year Army veteran. 
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ENCOUNTERS 


- photos by Jeff Thiebauth 


by Sally Cragin 








| FINDERS KEEPERS 

Even after years of science classes, we're secretly convinced 
that there’s no scientific principle behind magnetism — it’s all 
magic. And after wearing a magnetic brooch by Chicago-based 
company Random Technology for one afternoon, we're 
convinced that these decorative pins are magical in at least one 
big way — you'll never get bored with them. Called Magnetic 
Distractions (there are magnetic earrings called Magnetic 
Attractions), the brooches consist of a round magnetized washer 
somewhat larger than a Kennedy half-dollar, with a pin back 
(you don’t have to be made of metal to wear them), and they 
come with a variety of industrial odds and ends: a plumber’s ball 
chain, nuts, metal coils, keys, and washers. The idea is that you 
stick ‘em on and move ‘em around. One of our pins came with 
a round thingy called a “‘needle-thrust bearing” — sounds dire, 
but actually it’s just a steel ring with ball bearings set at 40- 
degree angles that fit neatly into the doughnut-hole of the 
washer. : 

Designer Amy Brakarsh came up with the idea a couple of 
years ago after fiddling around with hardware oddments. Since 
then, she and her partner, Marlies Ganelle, have weathered the 
piratical attempts of two knock-off artists (Random Technology 
can’t get a copyright because the pins are infinitely changeable), 
and are working on other attractive baubles: dangling and flat 
earrings, and magnetic necklaces and bracelets. And, in addition 
to the original metallics, they're offering their wares in various 
colors, such as jewel tones and cartoon hues. Even better, these 
pieces won't take up any space in your jewelry box. As Random 
Technology boasts, this is “jewelry your refrigerator could die 
for,” and Ganellen cheerfully reports that she keeps her 
collection on the door of her Admiral No-Frost. 
FEMME-FATALE ATTRACTION Look for Random Technology pins at The Studio, 233 Harvard 

From strippers to brides — it may sound like extremely dull.” Street, Brookline, or at the Halcyon Gallery, 371 Commercial 
a Joe Bob Briggs main feature, but it sums up For the last four years, Kent has offered Street, in Provincetown. Prices start at around $20. 
the range of local designer Eddie Kent's private sewing lessons to smitten devotees of 
couture.-At Lapis, the Newbury Street ldcal- his vivid style. (For his own part, his 
designer outlet, owner Karen Conrad has given grandmother, who sewed doll clothes for a 
over a corner to Kent’s work. On one rack living, got him started at 12 making Lilliputian 
hangs an armful of ‘20s-style sheaths, made of garments.) He’s a one-man operation, and he 
posy-printed cotton with kick-ruffles. They're likes it that way. “I am not trying to be famous, 
frocks you could wear to a garden party — ‘I don’t want to be in every store in town, and! », |. 
barefoot. If the rack of floral sheaths represents never want to be a cutthroat businessman,” he — 
the sound of chamber music, then the other says, adding that economic pressure simply 
rack is pure rock and roll. A random sampling dries up his creativity. Fortunately, he’s readily 
late in July turned up: a spaghetti-strap yield- inspired — by scrutinizing the superior 
sign-yellow maxi-dress of shiny plastic; a craftsmanship of vintage clothes, by listening 
cowboy shirt made of cartoon-printed cotton to music by Mansfield or Tom Jones, or the by 
with a yoke of black-eyelet cotton and swingy the bravura performance of Divine in Female 
white fringe; and a bustier and form-fitted skirt Trouble. That kind of excellence makes him 
of pink-and-black giraffe-print polymer. And a happy. Aid if he’s happy — well, maybe we 
couple of leftovers from last April's “House of can talk him into doing another “House of 
Love” show — Kent's tribute to idol/influence Love” fashion show, or probing more deeply 
Jayne Mansfield. into that cowpoke impulse that came over him 

Kent has given over a room in his apartment last year, or maybe experimenting with 
to Mansfield memorabilia, and the starlet’s something alorig the lines of a metal-foil folk- 
favorite pink tones figure prominently in many dancing skirt. We're almost ready to retire this 
of his masterpieces, whether it’s the dainty tea- oxford button-down shirt, Eddie, honest — just 
rose blush of his wedding/prom frocks or a give us a little more time. 

House of Love tube-style evening gown — in Look for Eddie Kent on August 28, when 
Barbie-in-Hell fuschia. “I gravitate to he'll be one of the featured designers on 
extremes,” he confesses. “Extremely innocent Channel 7, at 8 p.m. Look for his clothes at 
to extremely raunchy. Any extreme. Except Lapis, 236 Newbury Street. 
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FAS HION 


THE RAT-TAIL ; 

Dearly bereaved, we are gathered here today to mourn the passing of the rat-tail, one of the final 
vestiges (along with Checker Cab-patterned jackets and ska) of what rock historians call the Noo Wave 
era. The rat-tail, both lopse and braided, rested comfortably throughout the second ‘til tuesday album 
and the architectural revisions on Noobury Street. It quietly expired last Saturday, at 3:25 p.m., when 
doorperson/scooter messenger Consuela T. surrendered hers to the floor of a downtown hair salon, 
saying simply, “It was time to move on,” as her coiffure specialist solemnly squirted cellophane dye on 
her hair. : 

The rat-tail, a/k/a the “tail,” was a fashion fillip to both body builders and “video” “conceptual” 
“artists,” and during its brief lifespan was bleached, curled, twined, beaded, and frizzed. But it was not 
always thus. Lilli Dennison, former manager for the Del Fuegoes and current manager for Scruffy the 
Cat, recalls the heady days of the rat-tail’s youth. “Back in the lean daysof the Del Fuegos, Warren 
Zanes and | got this brilliant idea for a money-making scheme. We'd get jobs sweeping hair clippings 
on Newbury Street, save the hair, and braid them into tails. Then we’d sell them to weekend ‘wavers, 
who'd clip them on to their conservative cuts. Unfortunately, Warren and I never came up with the 
technology for clipping them on.” 

Fortunes have been made on hair extenders, and some salons — Dellaria, for example — will still cut 
you a nape-of-the-neck cowlick if pressed. But, as one helpful fellow at Avanti assured us, the tail is 


“kind of out, you know?” 





ee 


EAR CUFFS 


S & M? Or just another thing to get tangled in your hair? We have to speak out. Whether adorned 
with dangling bugle beads, miniature skulls, feathered, plain, or that fashion perennial, the mini- 
crucifix, it’s time to unclamp that ear cuff. Let those dents in your ear cartilage heal. Whose idea was 
this, anyhow, sheep rangers’? That German toy company, Steiff, with its cute-as-the-button-in-their- 
ears stuffed bears? No matter. Though we hate to see the passing of a legitimately unisex item, why 
don’t we all just wear them as pinkie rings? 

















MAIL-ORDER BRIDE 


We could buy our magazines 
at the newsstand. But then we 
wouldn’t get any mail. Of 
course, if we bought newsstand 


“ copies of the New York Review 


.of Books, New Republic, 
Atlantic, Harper’s, and New 
Yorker we pretend to read 
regularly, we would never have 
landed on the (ahem) bleeding- 
heart mailing lists. It got so we 
had to do something about the 
packets filled with pictures of 
clubbed seals, abandoned 
kittens, starving children, and 
vanishing wilderness that 
bulged from our box day after 
day. So we subscribed to Star 
Hits, a rock-and-roll magazine 
for teeny . One 
dark day last winter we were 
pleasantly surprised with a 


Some of the 
le, once 


were 
factored in 


~ the S and H charges, and all of 


the jewelry looked like real 


. junque. But we did find one- 


ounce samples of Vitabath gelée 
pike same ho saa 
(compared 1 to $2.25 
retail), Jneri Redding Super 
Protein Pacs for 50 cents. R 
(usually more than a buck), 
Revion and L’Oreal nail enamel 
($1.25 to $1. ag and lots of 


the likes of Coty, Prince 
Matchabelli, Almay, and 

Maybelline. The wise 

of course compare B.V.'s 
advertised colors of polish, 
lipstick, and blushers with 
actual samples she'll find in her 
local pharmacy before dashing 
off that check. (The 19-cent no-° 
name cuticl er is, 
however, worth its price.) 
Write to Beautiful Visions, 

810 South Hicksville Road, 
Hicksville, New York 
11855-4001. 





























AS AMERICAN AS 
poze APPLE PIE 
SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
Ta oe FREE CONSUMER 
900 Beacon St., Boston INFORMATION CATALOG 
WRITE: 
CONSUMER 
eae eile INFORMATION CENTER 
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“The rewards were substantial ~.. Strikes us as a small miracle 
well prepared. slightly exotic It is by far the best of the three 
cursine loaded with unusual Thai restaurants near HBS.” 
spicy tastes and priced The Harbus News 
so modestly 


& & & Boston Globe 


‘SiamGarden 
Siamese Kitchen 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AV. LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 pm FREE PARKING AT DINNER Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 








Fri -Sat 5:00-10:30 pm 





Harvard Square 


P | ‘ 








wh 109 BROOKLINE AVE. — PARKING IN REAR AFTER 4 P.M. 


Z 












featuring PANAVISION wide screen T.V. 
Luncheon-Dinner-Takeout 1 


' WE DELIVER — 536-0420 | 


day and night within 2 miles of Aku Boston 
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ul VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


| CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER | | 
|| ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. } 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) NEAR CENTRUM | 
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, 4512 Mt. Auburn St. 


354-1718 | 















~ SAVOR 


BOSTON'S ONLY MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FOR THE 
FOOD & BEVERAGE 

CONNOISEUR 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


Phesni 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 





























FILL THAT JOB! 


Find bright 
motivated personnel... 


¢ PROFESSIONAL 
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15 SECONDS WITH . 
MORTON DOWNEY JR. 
(Found backstage at 
Channel 38) 


Phoenix: So what's the story 
with the red socks? 
M.D. Jr.: | always wear red sockS 
with brown shdes because years 
ago Mr. Kennedy told me that 
no one would ever be a success 
with brown shoes and red 


socks. [ laugh] So I 
followed : 


MLD. Jz.: _ ae 
Phoenix: So it’s not a metaphor 
forstandingankledeepin ~ 
liberal blood? 

M.D. Jr.: No! Not at all! oO 
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Meet the Canon Cat. The smart new breed of office 
machine. You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever. 


Introducing an entirely new concept in 
office computers: the Canon Cat. It’s a 


breed apart: so simple to use you just plug it 


in and start typing. Yet it will let you write 
and edit faster than any word processor on 
the market. It allows you to do calculations 
right in the text, store information and 
communicate with other office machines. 
It will even dial telephone numbers 
automatically. . 


A great leap forward. The Canon Cat fea- 
tures an advance no other computer offers: 
the Leap Key. To access a document, all you 
do is hit the Leap Key, type in a few letters 
from the document you're seeking and 
you’re there in an instant—quicker than a 
cat. There’s nothing else like it anywhere. 


A most productive pet. The Cat is so easy 
to learn anyone can become an expert on it 
in less than a day. So it increases office 


For the Canon Dealer nearest you, call: 


Eastco i-800-327-8268. 





see acs aaa os 





productivity the day you begin to use it. 
And The Cat is most affordable. 

They say curiosity killed the cat but sat- 
isfaction brought him back. If you’ re the 
slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 
and we're sure you'll be satisfied with 
all the things The Cat can do. Entirely 
risk free. 


Canon . 
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up one step from street level. 


-Adrian’s 
‘Remembrances 
of things pasta 











Route 6A, North Truro, (508) 487-4360. Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access 





by Robert Nadeau 


-he real reason reviewers 
avoid summer restaurants 
isn’t that most places 
change every year. The real 
reason is that summer-resort 
restaurants, besides being out of 
the way, aren’t very good. They 
do what year-round restaurants 
do, only more hastily, and worse. 
There we are at the resort, our 
appetites sharpened by a day of 
swimming — we eat hungrily 
and ignore the mistakes. But a 
reviewer has a trained taste mem- 
ory, and knows better. This re- 
viewer, at least, sticks with 
simple places serving local 
produce: seafood at the shore, 
vegetables in Vermont. Other- 
wise, summer restaurants be- 
come summer reruns of the 
winter's worst food news. 
Adrian’s is different. It is.a 


others should, imitate. It serves a 
short menu of gourmet pizzas 
and pasta dishes that has little to 
do with what we'll get after 
Columbus Day, when Adrian’s 
plans to close. 

And summer restaurants ought 
to be Italian, or at least Mediter- 
ranean. Adrian's makes its initial 
statement with the antipasto, a 
brilliant platter of Mediterranean 
tastes. I was drawn first to the 
thin slices of grilled eggplant, 
each marked by the grill and 
carrying a concentrated flavor of 
eggplant, smoke, and salt. Paper- 
thin slices of prosciutto are 
sprinkled with morsels of ferinel 
root, salt playing off against the 
illusion of sweetness. Alternating 


slices of Genoa salami and 
provolone are topped with 
capers. Also included are 


marinated chunks of artichoke 
heart and calamatia olives, as 
well as mozzarella, fresh basil, 
and honest August tomatoes, all 
on a pile of curly leaf lettuce. 
More of the eggplant are sold 
solo for $4.95. A nicely dressed 
salad of beets, artichokes, and 
beans is $4.95. 

Or you can appetize directly 
with one of the pizzas, as the 
small sizes are cut into four 
appetizer-size slices. I'd especial- 
ly recommend the schiacciata con 
la cipolla ($5.95, $9.95). This is a 
Northern Italian flatbread with a 
covering of well-sautéed onions 
and sage. It melts and a 
without filling and could be 
followed painlessly by another 


ys e carciofi ($7.95, $13.95) 
is a highly successful contrast of 
bits of shrimp and artichoke heart 
over plenty of mozzarella cheese 


and~ garlic, the perfume of our 


~and artichoke are both aromatic, 
and the garlic provides abridge. 
Another seafood option is the 
calamari fra diavolo ($6.95, 
$11.95). The squid pieces broil up 
nicely on a tomato-sauce pizza 
with some red pepper, but not too 
much. 

Adrian’s has two “grilled” 
pizzas, and both have a lot of 
appeal, along with a flaw of 
coming out somewhat doughy. 
The pizza does not cook quite 
through on their grill — a little 


— leaving a floury taste. The 
toppings are excellent on these. 
The pizza Guiliano ($6.95) is the 
goat-cheese, rosemary, olive-oil, 





fresh-tomatoes combination that 


model summer restaurant that all 


outdoor appetites. The shrimp - 


preliminary oven time might help 


emerging classic of 
pizza.” Hot goat cheese 
is so good, and a bit of grill flavor 
goes well with it. The melanzana 
($6.95) is two cheeses, tomato 
sauce, and four slices of that 
splendid and handsome grilled 
eggplant. It smells so fabulous. 
Another powerful aromatic is 
the pasta puttanesca ($5.95, 
$9.95), “from the harlots of Na- 
ples,” according to the menu. I’ve 
heard that story too, about how 
this was an easy sauce for the 
prostitutes to cook up between 
customers, but I’ve always had 
my doubts. For one thing, the 
mixture of tomatoes, anchovies, 


is the 


example 
— that it could hardly be restric- 
ted to the brothel district. 


across a room full of good smells, 
suggests a more metaphoric rela- 
tionship. 

All the pastas here come al 
dente, a trick few year-round 
restaurants have mastered. You 
could hardly do better than the 
pasta di gamberi ($7.95, $9.95). 
The small gets you four large 
shrimp on a good pile of fettuc- 
cine, with a simple oil-and-garlic 
sauce that does the job. The pasta 
al pommarolla ($4.95) is linguini 
in a simple but obviously home- 
made tomato sauce. For $6.95, 
they add a well-selected grilled 
Italian sausage. + 

Richer pasta dishes include 
cappeletti ($6.95, $11.95), here 
stuffed with Gorgonzola cheese 
and served up in a fresh basil- 
cream sauce to cut the, blue- 
cheese taste nicely, and pasticcio 
al ortolano ($6.95, $11.95), a 
particularly good vegetable 
lasagne bound with white sauce. 
The predominant flavor is egg- 
plant, with undertones from bits 


‘of carrot, broccoli, and so on, 


topped with more of that home- 
made tomato sauce. 

Adrian’s has desserts, but 
you're bound to be a little full by 
then. My favorite was strawberry 
shortcake ($4) with a heavy 
shortcake and _ well-ripened 
strawberries, also real 
cream. Chocolate-amaretto 
cheesecake ($4) is popular, but 
too rich a finish for me. Carrot 
cake is a good job. A “peanut 
butter torte” ($4) encased in 
chocolate and topped with 
walnuts tastes like a Reese's 
peanut-butter cup with a college 
education. Coffee and tea ($1) are 
good and correctly served. 

The list of wines and beers is 
short, but 1 was impressed with 


“the house Chardonnay ($2.50 per 


glass) from Corbett Canyon of 
Edna Valley. It has some of the 
richness and nutty flavor of 
expensive Edna Valley Chardon- 
nays, with extra acidity that only 
helps it stand up to pizza. The 
pour is generous, perhaps five or 
six ounces. 

Service at Adrian’s is excellent 
where it counts, in accommodat- 
ing the many children who are 
brought here from the beaches 
nearby, in explaining the un- 
usual menu, and in accuracy and 
speed. It’s certainly informal; the 
bartender wears shorts. 

The atmosphere is summer va- 

Continued on page 12 
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Raisman calls his training cars “classrooms on wheels.” 


Mark Raisman, 








driving instructor 


by Francesca Coltrera 


4 | f you go back 20 years 


ago, the man dominated 

the house and the car, 
and so forth. I’ve had women [in 
my classes] whose husbands 
have passed away and they say to 
me, ‘He never let me drive at all. 
Now look how good I’m doing. 
What a fool I was!’ So I’ve had 
times when they've taken me to 
the cemetery. ‘I want to go toa 
certain spot,’ they tell me. ‘Some- 
body has to know I have a license 
now.’” Mark Raisman is laugh- 
ing out loud with sympathetic 
glee. “ ‘Look at this license,’ they 


say. ‘I told him 20 years ago I: 


could drive this thing!” 
Across the street from the new 


Forest Hills T stop, the Colonial 
Auto School in Jamaica Plain is 
set in the middle of a construc- 
tion zone. Outside, posses of 
children float up and down the 
block, yelling and screaming in 
the humid heat. Inside, Raisman, 
in a pink Izod shirt, is coming on 
like a storefront preacher. His 
voice flits up and down the 
scales, rising to a falsetto as he 
takes the role of a female stu- 
dent, sinking to a soothing lower 
ister when he makes a point. 
“A driving-school vehicle is a 
classroom on wheels. We go all 
through metropolitan’ Boston, 
Cambridge, West Roxbury, Hyde 
Park, so forth. At a regular 


school, you make a mistake, you 
get your friendly eraser and 
erase. What are we going to 
erase? I mean, if we don’t react in 
time, we could have an accident, 
bang into a tree, have a sudden 
brake where everybody lunges 
forward.” 

Which is why driving-school 
cars have a dual braking system. 

“Surprisingly, have to 
have the near-miss for the stu- 
dent to learn. If a student is 
leaving an intersection and he’s 
weak on looking left and right — 
you know, he really didn’t look 
down the street, he just peeked 
— so now he comes out and all of 
a sudden, boom!, a car comes in 


learned to look better. See what I 
mean?” 

The owner of Colonial Auto 
School — “Specialists in Teach- 
ing Nervous Adults,” reads the 
Yellow Pages ad — has an 
exuberant sense of humor and 
the gestures to match. His hands 
swoop around, he wriggles like a 
snake, a pen becomes a steering 
wheel clutched in the hands of an 
anxious new student. On the first 
day he says, “They all say the 
same thing: I am petrified. I 
usually say, “You forgot one 
thing. You forgot to ask how I’m 
doing here. You're conveying an 
image to me. What am J in for?’ 

“As an instructor, you have to 
convey a very confident image. 
You cannot shout or scream 
because they could go-to their 
families for that. I really feel I’m 
extremely patient. That my 
tolerance for mistakes, driving 
errors, business problems — I can 
handle it without excitement. I 
might be upset inside,” he points 
at his stomach. “But I don’t 
remember what happened yes- 
terday in terms of driving mis- 
takes. So the stuff doesn’t march 
on me at night.” 

His blend of jokes, confidence, 
and patience apparently works. 
When he walks down the street 
or goes to the mall, he hears car 
horns and sees ex- 
students driving and _ grinning 
and waving. Raisman even gets 
thank-you notes from nuns. He 
likes that. He likes his students, 
their stories, their successes, their 
diversity. 

“Boston is very ethnic. On a 
different day I could have all 
different nationalities in a car. 
That's exciting. The down side is 
they could all be bad drivers in 
the beginning. No language, and 
no braking, and no turning.” 

Depending on who’s behind 
the wheel, “the driver's license 
means different things. To a 
teenager, it’s to be mobile and go 
cruising. Dates, malls, good 
times. To an adult, it’s a real need. 
Take a person who's in their 50s, 
who needs a license economical- 
ly. Or their kids got married, their 
husband passed away. They need 
to get out, they need to drive and 
go and do. There’s a terrific 
satisfaction knowing that you 
helped’ them. Especially when 
they get their license.” 

His first students were all in 
the family: his sister, his wife, his 
mother-in-law. “You realize that, 
not to sound vain, they're 
responding to you and you're 
good at it. After I got out of 
college, I was pursuing a retail 
career. I traveled all over North 
and South America buying for 
stores. I used to love to go into a 
mall. When I go into malls now, it 
doesn’t have the zip for me. 
While working my way up in 
retailing I got the licenses to do 
this. I parted retailing — manage- 
ment changes. I was building up 
my experience in this from 1969, 


any faccune, just 
ales tanta it pag 9 time ie the previous 
of Colonial iat Ye He 
waited 56 i oct of i aad Yack. 
it over.” 

Retailing clearly left a mark. 
When he talks about auto in- 
surance, Raisman likens policies 
to prom dresses. “If you pay $50 
for a prom dress, you expect it to 
look like a $50 dress. But if you 
pay $120 for your prom dress, 
you expect it to have more 
schmaltz, a ruffle or something.” 
He mimics a suspicious student. 
“What's he know about that? 
What's-tie doing at night?’ ” 

When it suits him, he’s the 
class clown. But he’s been giving 
driving serious thought for two 
decades now, and his conclusions 
transport him to an unlikely 
philosophical crossroads con- 
necting cars, media images, beer 
ads, and religion. 

at went to a movie a little while 

They're doing previews, 
okay? I see a very sharp-looking, 
macho guy get out of a black car. 
He had a leather jacket on, 
leather pants. Then there’s a 
beautiful girl in the window. He 
goes up, gets the girl, they come 
back down, they hop into the car. 
And they drive off. All of a 
sudden” — he breaks into song 
— “ ‘We build ex-cite-ment, Pon- 
tiac!’ Meanwhile, I've got 16- 


year-olds in my classes going, ‘I 


got to get that black car, I need a 
leather jacket. This is excitement.’ 
This is images, this is not driving. 

“Our whole society is trying to 
keep people sober. But look at the 
beer ads. Macho man, we got to 
have our beer, this is America, it’s 
a party. One breath you try to 
keep people alive with drivers’ 
education, and the next breath. 
you're competing with this. 

“Think of religion. Anything 
that runs through your mind 
right now when I say religion. All 
kinds of ethical things. Ah... we 
don’t want to be destructive as 
people. Correct? Man’s rela- 
tionship to man. A car is a 
destroying vehicle if it’s not 
handled correctly. Driving, on a 
given day, will do more destruc- 
tion than all the other issues put 
together. I mean, how many 
nuclear wars are we going to 
have? But how many people out 
there are going to have an 
accident today? The ambulances 
run up and down here all day, 
they're picking up different 
people, at different corners, from 
the accidents. There’s something 
wrong about that. But when was 
the last time you heard a sermon 
on it?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. “So, 
who’s going to reach these 
people? Guys like me, getting 
them when they're 16, 17.” 

On the street outside, a car 
weaves through concrete barriers 
too fast, its tires squealing in 
protest. Horns honk. That's Mark 
Raisman’s tion calling. 
As a storefront preacher with a 
message to impart, he’s got his 
work cut out for him. oO 
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Salvation Army critics Tony Marino (left) and Courtney Wayshak: “The Sally’s goal,” sa 


Wayshak, “is to kill the capacity of men to think and act on their own.” 


Fortune has cited the Army as one of America’s best-run charities. 


Army 


Continued from page 5 

the “unworthy” poor. Wrote 
McKinley, “The former were the 
decent and willing who were 
unable to find honest employ- 
ment, or the truly helpless, like 
severe invalids and children; the 
‘unworthy. poor’ were the vicious 
and lazy, the prodigals, idlers, 
and tramps who sought to main- 
tain themselves by crime, beg- 
ging, or as inert recipients of 
charity.” 

As the economic and social 
upheaval of the Depression era 
surrounded them, the Salvation 
Army expanded its relief role but 
stuck to its guns. The poor were 
victims of a spiritual defect, not a 
defect in the economic system. 
The Army was not interested in 
mere political or economic solu- 
tions. The only candidate it 
would support was Christ — the 
only true savior for these “des- 
perate and broken people” and 
for society's ills. But though it 
championed the poor and the 
working class, it still needed the 
rich to help bankroll its causes. 

In the ‘50s and ‘60s, changes in 
the American scene — TV, public 
transport, increased use of the 
auto, shopping centers — 
siphoned off crowds from the 
Army’s open-air ministry. Mean- 
while, the practical expressions of 
God’s work, such as the Army’s 
emergency relief — dishing out 
hot food and drinks from the 
ever-rolling mobile white can- 
teens, providing food and 
clothing and furniture and shelter 
to disaster victims — was domi- 
nating the public’s perception of 
the Salvation Army. Some of- 
ficers — who are the ordained 





ministers of the Salvation Army 
church — grew frustrated with 
their role as charity administra- 
tors and felt the Army’s spiritual 
mission was getting short shrift. 
The tension between the Salva- 
tion Army’s two personalities 
caught the attention of outsiders 
as well. As far back as 1909, the 
first e analysis of the 
Army found that it had “collected 
funds, on the strength of its social 
work, and applifed] these funds 
to religious propaganda.” In the 
1970s, an increase in government 
funding, which could not be used 
for religious activities, brought 
further internal angst. The 
Army's officers, never enamored 
of ministering good works not 
proferred in the Savior’s name, 
now found themselves having to 
divide their “religious” arid “so- 
cial” activities for budgetary pur- 
poses — a practice that runs 
counter to the Army’s long-run- 
ning tenet that its social and spiri- 
tual work are united. While not 
wavering from its meticulous ac- 
counting, the leadership reaf- 
firmed that the “primary pur- 
pose” of the Salvation Army of- 
ficer “is to reach the spiritually 
and physically impoverished with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
Today the Salvation Army is 
active in 90 countries. Nationally, 
it generously counts 434,002 
members, up from 245,735 mem- 
bers in 1957. (The number of 
corps community centers, or 
churches, has gone from 757 in 
1907 to a high of 1655 in 1927 and 
back down to 1097 currently.) In 
1985, according to Fortune 
magazine, the Salvation Army 
ranked as the second-largest 
charity (behind the American 
Red Cross), with an estimated 
$865 million in total annual re- 
venues. In ‘87 Fortune cited the 


Army as one of America’s best- 
run charities, with 86 percent of 
its revenues spent on programs. 
The article quoted business-man- 
agement and charities consultant 
Peter Drucker as saying, “The 
Army probably does a better job 
with the poor than anyone else. 
Its achievement is to convert 
outcasts into citizens.” 

The Army even lists as part of 
its 1987 annual report — 
alongside its operating assets and 
fund balances — more than 
82,000 people who “gave their 
hearts to the Lord Jesus Christ 
through various Salvation Army 
programs.” In this, the late 1980s, 
when growing numbers of the 
homeless have gone so far as to 
bite the hands that feed them by 
criticizing some shelters as de- 
humanizing poorhouses, one 
perceived step over the line that 
divides church from state by the 
Army — in word or deed or 
attitude — will not be met with 
meek docility. 

s* * 8 

The Salvation Army ranks are 
filled with soldiers of misfortune 
who were beckoned into the 
Army’s anti-Beelzebub brigade. 
Tony Marino of Cambridge, ex of 
the street, is the kind of guy who 
would have made a terrific 
“Trophy of Grace” for the Army’s 
convert collection. 

Marino, 39, grew up in Law- 
rence. Quit school after ninth 
grade, later got his GED. Ran 
away from home. Did a couple of 
reform-school stints. Hit Boston, 
kicked around the labor pools. 
Went through the drug hierarchy 
— grass to LSD to shooting speed 
to heroin — in about three weeks. 
Loved his heroin. He was 17. He 
dealt around to support his habit. 
He got busted for driving a 
hotbox. And possession of stolen 






goods. Served multiple times at 
the Deer Island House of Correc- 
tion. 

At the Island he kicked his 
horse habit. He learned jazz from 
a local master, upright bass, 
guitar, alto sax. And he was part 
of the radical reform Red Prison 
Movement. All along, he’d been 
told there was something wrong 
with him. Through the Red 
Prison Movement, he learned 
there was something wrong with 
the system. 

He attended the New England 
Conservatory of Music for six 
months, moved to California, 
became an ace cook. Back in 
Boston, he hit the street. He was a 
situational drinker. When times 
were good, he didn’t drink. When 
times were bad, he snuggled up 
to the bottle, Cognac and Jack 
Daniel’s. When he was homeless, 
he preferred the freedom of the 
street to the stifling shelter scene. 

In the winter of ‘83 he ran into 
an old friend of his from the 
Island, Joe T, who was now a 
staffer over at the Salvation 
Army’s Adult Rehabilitation 
Center, in Kenmore Square (since 
relocated to Saugus). Marino told 
Joe T he was on the street. Joe 
told Marino, “Come on down to 
the Sally. It’s not that great, but 
it'll get you off the street.” 

Marino decided to winter it out 
at the Sally. Room and board, 
three meals a day.-The men had 
to work 40, 50 hours a week, 
Marino says. “Work therapy,” 
the Army called it, and Marino 
says he was paid $8 a week for his 
work at a used-clothing store. He 
attended Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings and Bible study, and 
went to Sunday sermons in a suit 
and tie. He the Bible 
study. “Slaves, obey thy mas- 
ters,” he says. “I quit that.” The 
sermons were weak. “Every Sun- 
day you would be reminded that 
you were there to be saved,” he 
says. “At the Sally, especially, 
you don’t get something for 
nothing.” And Marino knew they 
were after his soul. 

One time, he remembers, the 
Army captain got all hot and 
bothered because he saw a cou- 
ple of women holding hands. 
“There are a lot of ills you could 
attack,” Marino told the Army 
man. “Corporate greed. Hunger. 
Nuclear war.” When the weather 
warmed up, Marino returned to 
the street. He got a cooking job 
and an apartment. When he was 
displaced, he went back to the 
concrete. He bought a good bike, 
joined the Union of the Home- 
less, and moved over to the 
Cambridge street scene. 

In Fe 1987, a state- 
funded, 20-bed homeless shelter 
opened at the National Guard 
Armory near Fresh Pond, in 
Cambridge. Tony Marino rode 
his bike out to the armory and 
became a shelter guest. One day a 
worker asked if Marino would 
help prepare the night's dinner. 
Marino jumped. “I wanted to do 
this all my life,” he says. “Cook 
for the homeless, put my money 
where my mouth is.” That first 
meal, Marino cooked up spaghet- 
ti a la Bolognese, with a salad and 
sautéed vegetables. The men 
loved it. The next night, Marino 
was back in the kitchen. He never 
left. He ordered his own food, 
designed his own menus. For 70 
cents to 90 cents a meal, he 
produced restaurant-quality din- 
ners: Grecian-style chicken with 
rice pilaf, lasagne, shishkebab. 
From the way he cut his 
vegetables to working three, four 
different parts of the meal at 
once, he was executive chef all 
the way. Marino shaked and 
baked his way from a volunteer 
cook to a $250-a-week staffer. He 
produced more than foodstuffs. 
The men didn’t have to stand in 
line for their meals as they did at 
other shelters and soup kitchens. 
At the Salvation Army in Cam- 
bridge, for example, a recent 
lunch found the new hungry — a 
group of mohawks, a mountain 
of a woman squeezed into a 
halter top, an old man wearing a 


getting a meal ticket and waiting 
in line for spinach soup, bread, 
and candy bars. 

Marino’s MO helped break 
down the traditional shelter class 
divisions. The kitchen was on- 
limits to the homeless guests, 
who'd wander in at all hours. He 
always had a pot going. The men 
started to go to Marino when 
they needed cigarettes, clothing, 
counsel. If he was short of food, 
he’d pay out of his own pocket. 
He topped the ticket in the 
residents’ council election. The 
men saw him get up at the 
shelter’s weekly meeting and tell 
the human-service experts they 
didn’t know what it was like to be 
homeless, they couldn't read 
about it in books. Critics say the 
place operated almost on its own, 
as the shelter administration 
adopted a laissez-faire, who- 
cares attitude. The city says it was 
always in control, on top of 
things, but tried to ensure that the 
shelter guests were allowed a lot 
of leeway. Common sense 
seemed to be the major rule, and 
many of the men, some of whom 
had been barred from other 
shelters, felt this was the best 
shelter they'd ever been in. 
“There was no infantilizing by 
the staff,” says Bob, who lost his 


- job and has been homeless on 


‘ 


and off for 10 years. 
exhibited trust, which is the best 
expression of respect.” 

Like William Booth, Marino 
aimed to fill the belly. But the 
only strings attached were those 
on his bass and guitar. Marino 
had started a shelter band, 
himself on stand-up bass, Steve 
and Ben on guitars, Tony A on 
keyboards, and Wayne on vocals. 
And there they were last 
Christmas, 
songs, jamming on guitars, some 
Elvis impersonation, in place of 
the usual staff-inspired schlock- 
around-the-clock. Even a hard- 
core street cynic like shelter 
worker Courtney Wayshak later 
said he was moved by the scene. 

And .soon the entire scene 
would be moved. 

Wayshak first laid eyes on 
Marino in the winter of ‘86 while 
he was working the door at Pine 
Street. A guy blew in on his bike, 
locked it up. A couple of shelter 
workers tried to make him an 
offer, figuring it was hot. Marino 
pulled out his sales receipt. As 
Wayshak went to pat him down, 
a routine check, Marino smart- 
alecked, “I left my gun and knife 
and machete outside.” Wayshak 
couldn’t stand the guy. “I’m 
doing my Good Samaritan act, 
and this obnoxious son of a bitch 
blows my mission away,” he 
says. 

A month and a half later, 
Wayshak was out the 
Pine Street outreach van, 0 
soup and blankets to the home- 
less on the street. He approached 
some guys sleeping in a church 
courtyard. “Hey, anybody want 
some soup?” A voice shot back: 
“Let me look at it.” Marino. It was 
the first time anybody had asked 
to see the goods. Marino took one 
look at the stuff and said, “You 
gotta be shittin’ me. Look at that 
shit.” Wayshak says now, “The 
I admired was that he 
didn’t just take the charity.” 

Wayshak went back night after 

night that winter. The two be- 


came friends. After he left Pine © 


Street, he ran into Marino in 
Cambridge. Marino invited him 
to the armory to check out his 
kitchen. Wayshak saw the ex- 
tensive preparations, tasted the 
food, and said to himself, “Why 
can’t other shelters do this?” He 
applied for a job there and was 
hired as a six-to-11 staffer. He 
soon realized the place was some- 
thing special. He thought it could 
be a prototype for small shelters 
that could evolve into homeless- 
run homes. He saw Marino as the 
personification of homeless em- 
powerment. 

Last January, the city hired 
Debbie Bearchell as the armory 
shelter’s program director. 
Bearchell was a _ fourth-gen- 


doing Christmas 


ae Sener 














Army. Her great-grandfather, she 

says, had a problem with alcohol. 

One day some music attracted 

him to an open-air service, where 
the Gospel was being preached. 
Something struck a chord, he 
followed the Salvationists back to 
their church, and he was con- 
verted. 

Her parents were majors in the 
Army (they are no longer of- 
ficers), and Bearchell lived the 
typical uprooted Salvation Army- 
brat life. She moved from Phila- 
delphia to Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania; to Paterson and Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey; to Long 
Island, New York; to Cincinnati 
and Cleveland, Ohio; back to 
Philly; and then on to Boston. 
She was a member of the 
Sunbeams, the Salvation Army’s 
version of the Brownies. 

It was through music that she 

her love of God. At six 
or seven she learned to play the 
E-flat alto horn. And by 12 or 13. 
she was playing in a brass band 
on the streets of Philadelphia. As 
a Salvationist, she was 
to abstain from drugs and alcohol 
and tobacco. Card playing was 
also frowned upon. 

At this point, Bearchell, 30, has 
not yet heard the calling to 
become a minister. She is rep- 
resentative of the modern Salva- 
tionist. College educated, with a 
degree in social work: She 
eschews the uniform in favor of a 
denim skirt and sandals, except 
on special occasions, like visiting 
the sick in hospitals and nursing 
homes. 








“like McDonald’s taking over a 
mom-and-pop place.” 


Marino knew Bearchell was a 
member of the Army from the 
times he’d gone to the Army’s 

-in center in Central Square. 
When she came aboard at the 
armory, Marino figured it was a 
signal that the shelter’s denizens 
would wind up at the Salvation 
Army. “It’s a corporate takeover 
for the Salvation Army,” he says, 


Philip Mangano, director of 
Emergency Services for the city 
of Cambridge and the man 
responsible for overseeing the 
armory shelter, says that at the 
point Bearchell was hired, a 
transfer of residents to the Salva- 
tion Army was in no way a fait 
accompli. He says there was an 
ongoing search for an alternative 





site because the city had 
promised the National Guard it 
would move the shelter when 
another location opened up; 
$45,000 a year of the state con- 
tract was being used not for 
homeless services but to pay for 
National Guard-required security 
at the armory; and on two nights 
the shelter schedule was inter- 
rupted by outside activities at the 
armory — bingo and dog train- 


ing. (Critics say the city was sim- 
ply interested in getting out of the 
shelter business.) For Mangano, 
the Salvation Army seemed a 
natural place to turn. In the past, 
when he needed help putting 
people up, the Army was there. 
And yet he recognizes a built-in 
dilemma. How could the Army 
separate its social-service mis- 
sion from its religious mission 
when it is precisely that spiritual 





motivation that makes the Army, 
unlike other groups, willing to 
reach out to the poor, the at-risk, 
and the homeless? . 

And once the Army opens its 
doors to a shelter — with state 
money — how do you make sure 
the homeless don’t become a 
captive audience for the Army’s 
primary mission: saving souls. 

Lieutenant Colonel Donald 
Seiler, Salvation Army state com- 
mander, acknowledges it is not 
easy to keep the Knowledge to 
oneself. Seiler was born into the 
Salvation Army at a Salvation 
Army hospital in New York City. 
He heard the call to serve God 
when he was 17 and a bugler at a 
Salvation Army .summer camp. 
He later completed a one-year 
officers’-training program (two 
years are now required), along 
with his wife. Officers may marry 
only other officers — it is con- 
sidered a shared ministry, on call 
24 hours a day. Seiler receives 
from the Army a place to live, a 
car, and after 37 years of service, 
$245 a week. 

Seiler says the Army will abide 
by the spirit and letter of its state 
contract. (“The Salvation Army 
shall provide ... to homeless 
individuals without any religious; 
financial, political, or work-re- 
lated obligations.”) But, he says, 
man is often moved by deed 
instead of words. “God speaks to 
different people in different 
ways,” he says. “The light comes 
in different ways. There are 
people who have been in- 
fluenced to Christianity where 
they’ve never even been asked — 
because of the example of people, 
because of the care.” 

As evidence of how hard it is 
simply to turn off the spiritual 
spigot, critics of the armory move 
point to Captain Leo Lloyd, 
commanding officer of the 
Army’s Central Square Corps 

Continued on page 12 
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If you gave to Oxfam America last year, 
the people of Peru want to thank you. So 
do farmers in Central America. Women’s 
groups in India and West Africa. And the 
hungry in the Philippines and Ethiopia 
Through Oxfam America, your money 
went to provide seeds, tools and training 
to help less fortunate people of the world 
help themselves 

If you haven't given yet, read why 
| you should 


Who is Oxfam America? Since 1970, 
Oxfam America has been working with 
grassroots organizations in the world’s 
poor countries to give help where it's 
needed most. Besides providing crisis 
relief, we sponsor long-term projects in 
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Continued from page 11 ; 
Community Center. Armory 
workers and guests say he came 
on missionary strong in talks to 
them before the move, telling 
them how tobacco was harmful, 
how God loved them as much as 
he did the president, how he was 
once like them, unsaved. (Lloyd 
was on vacation and unavailable 
for comment.) After the homeless 
men issued a list of concerns 
about. the move, Lloyd was 
quoted in the Cambridge Chroni- 
cle as saying, “The bottom line is 
what is more important to you, 
your individual autonomy or 
having a safe, warm, wholesome 
atmospheré in which to live.” 

Lloyd brushed aside criticisms, 
telling the Boston Globe, “Athe- 


ists just want us to deny our. 


” 


Mangano helped draw up a 
memo of understanding between 
the city and the Salvation Army 
in Cambridge, incorporating 
some of the shelter 
cerns — including no forced labor 
and no divvying beds based on 

tial treatment — and 
once again reiterated, “Given that 
public monies are used to 
the operation of the shelter, .it is 
understood that no guests will be 
required to participate in sec- 
tarian activities and any such 
participation will be voluntary on 
the part of the guests.” 

The day after they moved in, 
the men were asked by the Army 


to sign an admission agreement. 


The document contained these 
two paragraphs: 

“I understand that The Salva- 
tion Army is a religious and 
charitable ization and that 
this lodge is dedicated solely to 
the social and physical rehabili- 
tation and the spiritual regenera- 
tion of those persons who are in 
need of assistance. . . . 

“I further understand that my 
admission is dependent upon my 
needing such assistance and my 
willingness to help myself and 
others so situated, including my 
responsibility to contribute to 
maintaining a safe, clean en- 
vironment.” 

Bob, who is homeless, refused 
to sign. “It assumes that since we 
are homeless we are in need of of 
rehabilitation and in need of 
salvation,” he says. “It assumes 
that we are not doing what's 
expected of a citizen, a human 
being, and that we are dependent 
on them in ways that we’re not 
dependent.” 

Debbie Bearchell, who is now 
director of the Salvation Army 
shelter (Captain Lloyd is the 
executive director), says the 
agreement/waiver was taken 
from another shelter and will be 
replaced by a more appropriate 
one. Mangano says that when he 
heard about the document he 
expressed his dissatisfaction to 
the Army. But the sentiments 
behind the paper cannot be so 
easily scrapped, for they rep- 
resent a mindset that has been 
feverishly forming for more thart 
100 years. 

“That stuff just doesn’t work 
anymore,” says Wayshak. “The 
Sally’s goal is to kill the capacity 
for the men to think and act on 
their own. Their only hope is 
through God, not the self, and the 
Sally is the middle man. ... For 
Lloyd to deny his mission would 
mean he’d have to be 
schizophrenic. ... The Salvation 
Army has never attended meet- 
ings about affordable housing. 
It’s ‘Let us help you. We'll take 
care of you.’ As long as a man is 
looking up, he won't see the road 
in front of him.” 

Tony Marino had wanted to be 
the cook at the Salvation Army 
shelter. But the Army wouldn't 
give him the same control of the 
kitchen he'd had at the armory. 
With negotiations under way, the 
Army handed Marino a “State- 
ment of Understanding,” filled 
out with his name, waiting for his 
signature. It said, “On Sunday, 


July 31, I did approach Captain 
Lloyd to apologize for the com- 
ments I have made regarding the 
Salvation Army and the shelter. 
At that same meeting I requested 
to be considered for the position 
of cook at the Salvation Army. 
Captain Lloyd accepted my 
apology and conditionally hired 
me with the understanding that I 
would comply with the. 
responsibilities as outlined in the 
job description.” 

Marino refused to sign; he says 
he never apologized. “They want 
me under their complete iron 
rule,” he says. “ ‘Tony, you need 
salvation. You admitted you were 
wrong. We'll show you a way out 
of your evil ways.’” 

In March, Marino moved into a 
room in Inman Square. Now, 
without his cooking job, he’s got 
one foot in his flat, one foot on 
the street. He refuses, he says, to 
go to the Salvation Army and 
sing for his supper. To get over, 
he and a flute player and a singer 
are employing the street-mu- 
sician method of survival. At 
selected spots around the city, the 
jazz trio can be heard laying 
down “Cookin’ at the Continen- 
tal” and “Lullaby of Birdland,” as 
they jam for their bread. oO 


Adrian's 


Continued from page 8 

cation all the way. You can come 
in bathing suits and eat a splen- 
did dinner by candlelight. The 
room is an uninsulated cottage 
with a few paintings (we are 
almost in Provincetown, after all) 
and decently spaced tables. Win- 
dows open for a 

breeze — sometimes too much 
breeze, which blows the candles 
out. 

Make a wish, and you would 
probably wish to be just where 
you are. 

* * * 

Speaking of summer and hot 
times, I have been sent a sample 
of “Inner Beauty hot sauce,” 
made by the East Coast Grill, 
Cambridge’s marvelous new- 
wave barbecue. This is allegedly 
the sauce used on their “pasta 
from Hell” and other specialties, 
and billed on the bottle as the 
“Hottest sauce in North Ameri- 
ca.” 

This somewhat depends on 
how you define North America, 
since the same breed of peppers 
are used to make a truly deadly 
sauce in Yucatan, Mexico. My 
benchmark hot sauce is 
Matouk’s, from Trinidad, which 
uses a papaya base to dissolve the 
coverings of sensitive taste cells 
before blasting them to oblivion 
with a volcanic pepper mix. 

Inner Beauty (you know, it 
shines through) is accurately 
characterized as a Jamaican-style, 
mustard-based sauce. It is hotter 
than most mustard sauces, yet 
has a distinctive chile-pepper 
flavor, followed by a mustard 
impression, and then by a syn- 
aesthetic sensation that one’s 
mouth is glowing with an orange 
luminescence. The aroma is all 
chile, apparently from what the 
East Coasters, following Jamai- 
can practice, call “Scotch Bonnet 

This is an excellent hot sauce 
for the serious chile fiend, and 
quite flavorful in tiny doses. 
Therefore, a little goes a long 
way, and the price — whatever it 
is — is reasonable. It also seems 
to have an indefinite shelf life; 
apparently no bacterium on the- 
planet can survive in such an 
environment. Thus it is probably 
a valuable antiseptic. 

Warning. This column uses 
hyperbole for comic effect, a 
rhetorical device the Supreme 
Court has ruled to be constitu- 
tionally protected speech. Inner 
Beauty Hot Sauce is not being 
sincerely recommended here as 
an antiseptic. In fact, it is not to be 
used externally at all, and God 
help you if you get any in your 
eyes. 0 
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® EXP 2/5/88 


You can get FREE admission to clubs, movies and theatres, free 
albums, clothing; dining and much more. Simply buy the Phoenix every 
week and clip out the numbered coupon box next to the logo on the 
cover. When you've collected four consecutively numbered coupons 
(example: 1-2-3-4, or 3-4-5-6), choose the offer you want from the list 
below and present ‘all four coupons to the store, theatre, club or 
restaurant by the expiration date shown on the last coupon. (You'll 
have four weeks to redeem your coupons). Use the coupon form 
provided below to make collecting easy. 





AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Always new, always exciting, always 

an experience. 

64 Brattle St., Cambridge 

. |BUY ONE TICKET, GET ONE FREE 

Not valid on Sat. evenings, based on availability 


AXIS 

Music for the people. 

13 Landsdowne St. Boston 
FREE ADMISSION 

Valid up to 10:30PM Thurs, Fri., and Sat., 
void concerts and private parties. 


BRATTLE THEATRE 

Hollywood & foreign classics in a vintage 

theatre setting. 

40 Brattle St. Cambridge 

FREE PAIR OF PASSES 

Films only; Not valid Fri. - Sun. Passes available by mail 

a To recieve passes send your 4 consecutive 
coupons ina self-adressed stamped envelope to: 

PHOENIX PLUS / BRATTLE: c/o THE BOSTON 

PHOENIX, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, MA 

02215. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 


CATCH A RISING STAR 

Featuring the best comedy & music 7 
nights a week. 

30 JFK St., Cambridge 


FREE ADMISSION 
Valid Tues., Wed., Thu. only. Limit 1 per party. Based on 





ELLIS THE RIM MAN 

1001 items for your car, truck, or van 
1001 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
FREE EVEREADY ENERGIZER 
HALOGEN FLASHLIGHT WITH 2 
BATTERIES 

Offer Expires August 26,1988 


THE GARMENT DISTRICT 
An alternative dept. store ° 
200 Broadway, Cambridge 
FREE PAIR OF BLUE JEANS 


GROVER'S 

Where Boston's best play the 
North Shore's best 

392 Cabot St., Beverly 

FREE ADMISSION 

Void for special events. 


HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 

You don't just rent a car, 

you rent a company™ 

Park Plaza, Boston 

200 FREE MILES & FREE UPGRADE 
From pact to Fullsize only; Park Plaza, Boston 
Location Only. Not to be used in conjunction with other 
promotional offers. Offer Expires August 26,1988 
HOLLYWOOD VIDEO EXPRESS 
Cambridge's most eclectic video store 
1740 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

2 FREE MOVIE RENTALS W/ FREE 


JOY OF MOVEMENT 
The best work-out in town! 


FREE JOM T-SHIRT 
Non-members only; Available at Kenmore, Copley, 
Cambridge locations. Offer Expires August 26,1988 


JOHNNY D'S 

Different kinds of music for all kinds of 
people. 17 Holland St., Somerville 
FREE ADMISSION 


LASERIUM / HAYDEN 
PLANETARIUM 

A New experience in sight and sound 
Museum of Science/ Hayden Planetarium, 
Boston 

FREE PAIR OF PASSES 


Passes available by mail only,To receive passes send 
your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 
stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Please specify 
Planetarium OR Laserium. 


METRO 
Boston's best nightclub 
15 Landsdowne St. 


FREE ADMISSION 
Valid until 10:30PM Thurs., Fri., Sat.,; void concerts or 
private parties. Offer Expires August 26,1988 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BICYCLE TOURS 


Cycling weekends at country inns 
P.O. Box 547-PX, Henniker, NH 03242 
1-800-245-4649 


FREQUENT READER PARTICIPANTS 


SERENDIPITY Ill 

Life is too short to eat boring food 
Faneuil Hall, Boston 

FREE FROZEN HOT CHOCOLATE 
SOMERVILLE THEATER 

Davis Square, Somerville 

Classic Films and a whole lot more. 
FRE® PAIR OF PASSES 

Passes available by mail only,To receive passes send 


your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 
stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS/SOM; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Good for films 
only, Valid Mon-Thurs. Offer Expires August 26,1988 


STRAWBERRIES 

Boston's best record store for over a decade 
Harvard Sq., Kenmore Sq. 

FREE CASSETTE SAMPLER 


Valid only at Harvard and Kenmore locations. 
Offer Expires August 26,1988 


STITCHES 

Boston's best comedy; 969 Comm. Ave. 
FREE ADMISSION 

Valid night of show; Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays only. Offer Expires August 26,1988 
UNDERGROUND CAMERA 

Home of “Porky Pics." Studio quality 5x7's 
FAST! 

2 FREE ROLLS OF FILM 

24 Exp.35mm ISO Underground Premium 

Quality film only. At participating locations only.” 
Offer Expires August 26,1988 








EDIBLE REX MEMBERSHIP. 

Limit one redemption per customer. FREE BIKE RENTAL OR 10% TOUR VIDEOSMITH 
Where the suburbs meet the beat Offer Expires August 26,1988 DISCOUNT ; : , 
251 Old Concord Road, Billerica ‘ SCO The movie buffs movie store. All Locations 
FREE ADMISSION. ICA RABBIT'S FOOT FREE COPY OF THE BOOK, RATING THE MOVIES” 
ound dabteen Institute of Contemporary Art Where you step into style with comfort. | VIDEO ODYSSEY 

poy aes St., moo wna 1267 Centre St., Newton Center Your quest ends here. 557 Tremont St., Boston 

ADMISSION FREE CAN OF SHOE POLISH 
"BOSTON NOW" EXHIBIT Based on avalablly. Oller Explree August 28,1988 FREE BLANK KODAK VHS VIDEOTAPE 


COUPON 


COUPON 


COUPON 


COUPON 


REMEMBER TO REDEEM 
YOUR COUPONS BY 
THE EXPIRATION DATE 
SHOWN ON THIS COUPON 


_ The expiration date of any set of four coupons Is based on the date of the last coupon 
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The Puzzle... 


#617 Where’s quail? 


Politics is a zoo, and this week's puzzie is a political bestiary. 
Each of the creatures at the right is associated with one of the 
clues below. See if you can match them up. | 


——— GREAT BRITAIN ——  GERRYMANDERING 
——_—. CZARIST RUSSIA —_— FRANCE 

———._ TAMMANY HALL ——_— FARM WORKERS 
—___ REPUBLICAN PARTY — — PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
—_— PEACE ——. WAR 

——_—. UNITED STATES —— JOIN OR DIE 

——_. MEXICO —_— DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
—_—. SOVIET UNION ——— BLACK POWER 





Rules 


1. Prizes for solying the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #617 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, September 5. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #615 


Nine out of every 10 readers solved last week's puzzle, which 
was ‘Shocking.’ We figured ai/ of the entries would be right. 
The responses to puzzies involving spatial relations always 
surprise us. Some people-can visualize three-dimensional ob- 
jects, but have trouble reorienting them in their minds. They're 
separate abilities. But practice seems to help. So if you couldn't 
solve this one, keep plugging. 
The following folks should get a charge from their T-shirts. 
1) Linda Kasten, Somerville 
2) Jay Vosco, Waltham 
3) Larry Camilli, Princeton 
4) Patty Curran, Cambridge 
5) Maureen Gordon, Newton 
6) Richard Holtkamp, Boston 
7) Rod Shurtleff, North Carver 
8) David Hardy, Brighton s 
9) Gerry Green, Lowell 
10) S. Bozek, Boston 
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COLOR COPIES & 


COPYING MULTI COLOR 
e High speed, high quality copying Aer banat G CIBACHROME 
© 9900 and Kodak copies © Color copies to 11 in. x 17 in. 
* Zoom lens enlarges & reduces ° Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, from artwork or 35mm slides 
Red, blue, green, and brown envelopes, resumes, carbonless emtarge and reduce 

copies, from black artwork forms © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints 
+ GBC and Velo binding ° Typesetting and overhead transparencies 


© From artwork, slides, chromes, 


e Facsimile Transmission (FAX) 


¢ Seven days a week, while 
you wait. 


 Photostats 
© Folding. collating. cutting, binding 
e Instant offset printing 


3-D objects, enlargements and 
reductions 





BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
(opposite Prudential) 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 367-3370 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
Saturday 8:30-6. Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
7 230 Congress Street (at High St.) 451-1566 

este Ok eetlarneus ) 267-1448 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Saturday 8:30-5 Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

One International Place 330-8880 

Monday-Friday 8-6 
rane CHESTNUT HILL 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, (opposite Star Market) _ 
Saturday 8:30-6. Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
* Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 





MR. BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 


© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarge and reduce 


¢ Bond, vellum or colored paper 
output 


e While you wait service 


© Blueprints, engineering drawings, 
line work precisely reproduced 
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SPECIAL ! 
$25 FEE 
75-100 INTROS 
FOR FREE 





— SOMEONE 
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jock, build for 





156, Boston, 
dark 


P.O. a nea 
26, 
Jeyes, 5'7” 135ibs, firm 


160, late 30's 
seeks macho male under 45 
for relationship. Phone 


please. Box 5241. 
GWM, attractive, 


eee 0 


for safe, 


cere GM ae 


seeks attractive, 





tectionate, health pro- 


fessional 











GWM, 5'8", 


Brookline MA 02146 


02724. 
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|, @x- 
, seeks same. Box 
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Box 
30, 6, 


queens, GO types. I'm into hair, 

















adventures. 
03038. 
GWM, 30, 5'8”, 
goodiooking, 

— with boyish WM 
monogamy 
18-30. No facial hair, disco 
rock (roots, 


GM. P.O. 
5 4 


vat us 


ni a 


—— 


» brown hair 











GWM, 25, 6'3, 215ibs, 


seeks a mature, sincere 
under 30 for friendship. 


GWM, — 
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Got men on your min 
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Friends 


e Group and private conversations 


oie 


« 


¢ 


for men in the (617) area code 
e 24 hours a day/7 days a week 
e Friendly and attentive moderators . 


we, ~~ ©) eee 


i ee ee 





Get them off... 


1-550-9000 


Amon 
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NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 









Rehearsal Space Available 
e low rates 

e security building 

enear T 





a 


CALL NOW to reserve your 
room. 


(617) 391-8272 











(OFFICE HOURS TU 
SAT. 10 AM-6 PM) 
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ee ADVERTISING POLICIES 
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$6.35 
(minimum 3) 


(minimum 4) 


$11.00 
(minimum 4) 


$11.00 
(minimum 3) 


$6.50 
$10.00 
$1.00 


$8.75 


PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
$4.75 each 








7 pt. bold headline 
9 pt. bold headline 


7 pt. tight headline 
Capitalized words 


LINES 
ENTRE NOUS 


DEADLINES 
Copy for Advertisements which must be verified.... 











Guarantee renewals. 








. ‘a 





ee 
| 
it 


ql fl 


your Classified Advertisement. =2<=22seeesesse=s22 


poeeeeeeeneennn=aUse this form to fill out 


Pee eeeees eee ee eeeee2e2e22808e8 08 


* BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort section 


pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 





Print one letter in eech block. Leeve s spece between worde end 6 seperste spece tor punctuetion 


CATEGORY 


INSERTION DATE 





— TOTAL 








We cannot print your advertisement without the following information 


: 
: 














Address: 
City: 


Phone #: 
Name: 


reserves the right 
to reject or edit 


any edvertisement. 


Zip: 


“= @ 





State: 





12345 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 1415 


To place an advertisement usi 
please fill out this section 
or call 267-1234. 
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Card #: 


OOODDOOODOOOOOODDOOOOOID 








Bank: 








ODODE 





Signature: 


ODDO 
OOOIDIDIDI DIDI ito 
OOOOODOOOODODODDOOD OOo 








MAIL TO 








CLASSIFIED DEPT. 
367 NEWBURY ST 


» 





BOSTON, MA 02115 
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1234 5 6 7 8 Y 101112 131415 161718 1920 212223 24 
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THIS COULD BE. YOUR 


af, ; P 
met ee ec ae 
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CHANCE FOR A MAJOR LABEL 
RECORDING CONTRACT! | 


In honor of our new musician classified 
section, your band could win an all 
expense paid weekend 7. to the 











maple INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF INDEPENDENT MUSIC 


in Toronto, Canada Sept. 30 - Oct. 2. 
There you will perform at a ve 
special showcase for an international 
group of record label talent scouts. 
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VOLKSWAGEN, Jetta GL. 
1987, 4 dr, am/fm 
cass, 13K mi, 

lock, FULL 








. red 
. Call Classifieds at 267-1234 





VOLVO, P-1800 automatic, 
1972, runs great, some rust, 
$3500 or best offer. 
838-2628. 
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CALL 267-1234 

















Look 
| FURST 
before. 
you 
lease! 





New & used 
automobiles 
available 


Slow or weak 
credit 
NO 
PROBLEM 


Drive away in 
48 hours 





Call Jeff 
or Rick at 
FURST 
Financial 
today: 


738-0044 














PLUS SLD’S SUPER DISCOUNTS 
Down Payment Delivers # offer 













; EEX x ‘ : 
; oy. 


Bait eine 


Dodge & Leasing 


Rte. 9.42 mile west of L28, We lesley, 235-6666 







SAVE UP TO 


Factory Package savings & rebate 





nw $1 positively ends Aug. 30 


°88 DAYTONA 


#4075. Power steering & brakes, AM/FM, rear 


' defrost, tinted glass, Halogen headlamps, dual mirrors, 
deluxe windshield wipers. Silver Lake discounted price 


$9109 less Chrysler $400 rebate. 
39.00 a week 3 Qo 
payable monthly with just one dollar down payment. 


388 SHADOW 





#4090 Automatic transmission, power steering & 
brakes, AM/FM, rear defroster, full console, light package. 


Silver Lake Dodge discounted price $9080. Less 


Chrysler $500 rebate. 
Lease it For Buy it For 
36.69 aweek. i . $e 580 
: payable monthly with just one dollar down payment. 


°88 OMNI 


#3784. rear defrost, power steering, power brakes, 
AM/FM stereo, all season radial tires, fuel injection, 
high. back cloth seats, Silver Lake discounted price 


$16,899. Less Chrysler $300 rebate. 


_ <a> Buy it for 
$6599 





Lease it for 


28.85 a week 
payable monthly with just one dollar down payment. 


'88 LANCER 


Automatic, air conditioned, light package #3445 
SILVER LAKE Discount Price $11,749 Less Chrysler 


BUY IT FOR 


$1000 rebate. 






LEASE IT-FOR 
49.92 A WEEK fe 
88 CARAVAN S.E. 


P $10,749 


seating, rear defroster, air Boning, two tone paint. 


Lease it for Buy it for 
$59.00 


a week Ei 
payable monthly with just one C er down payment. 


Silver lake 


Dodge & Leasing 





Rte. 9, 1/2 mile west of 128, \\ tlesley, 235-6666 


Open M-F9-9pm, Sat9-5pim, Suni2-5pm 


, 


S2 


2500.00) 
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Buy it for 
$8709 
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_cents for each minute thereafter. You 512- Kinesis 
ae DD npes , iC} 656-2608; — 
must be 18 years of age to participate. ee 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours Amex / Prepay enNone 
' Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. SPE cr LTIES | 
Clothing, etc. 4X- 1 
dressers. Shoes 3-7". 
. AT TENTION “Sonn - ~~ 
Beauthd brunette GWM 39, offers oral satis to ‘Seek two couples at home When dialing Prof. make up. 
col nee EAS UREA. tasy too WILD. buereton clean, masc G/Bi/St men _with their bodies and others’, massage and Private dressing room 
male cat, two-different 21-45. No $ exch, no recip _to join two other couples for 
ored eyes, found on Wash- 491-4750. assured. Box 3461 Just relax & enjoy! Box sensuous massage week- escort ay eppeingmere. 
ington St 9/15. St_Maarten: Time-share 8918. end at beautiful inexpensive ‘eee iitinrs Send $15 for catalog or | 
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FANTASY LINE 


A New Concept In Consensual Phone Sex 


Masturbation and fantasy are probably two of 


the most aciivities in western culture, 
according to Fantasy Line 
founder, Bill from Heaven. You can fall totally 


in love on the telephone or you can just meet 
high-tech, safe, very sexual, intimate, real, fun 


and healthy experience has in store for you, 


you can't miss. This is absolutely a must expe- 
rience for women, men and couples. _ . 
Anonymity and physical equality allows women 
the freedom to be as agressive as they wish (or 
as submissive) Best hours are from 1Opm- 2am, 
whether you're alone or not. Sometimes while 
in bed, a guy will go down on a woman while 
she shares everything with the people on the 
line, getting them off, too! It’s incredible hearing 
so many people having orgasms! Listen to the 
pleasure, joy, eroticism and sounds. It's amazing 
how beautiful these people are and best of all 
what they're doing and sharing is totally safe. 

The following interview was conducted by 
EIDOS editor, Brenda Loew Tatelbaum, from 
the EIDOS editorial office. 


EIDOS: Bill (from Heaven), tell us about your 

phone service Fantasy 
Line and how they differ from other available 
adult phone services. 


BILL: They're very different from phone sex 
or phone fantasy services. Incomparable in a 
number of respects. In particular, phone fantasy 
or phone sex involves a person calling a 
phone number and paying with a credit card. 
The person at the other end of the line is a 
professional in all liklihood and is not really 
having the experience they're talking about. 
In all out liklihood, it’s basically acting. In 
that respect, it's perhaps not as interesting as 
our service. | will qualify phone sex and 
phone fantasy as electronic telephone pro- 
stitution and without passing judgement on 
prostitution whatsoever, it’s something which 
is not symmetrical, not consenting. It’s really 
a professional service being rendered for hire. 
Whether you hire someone to give you 

a massage, to adjust your back or to have sex 
with you or talk with you over the phone 
about a fantasy, or talk you off over the 
phone. It’s clear that's a professional kind of 
encounter. To distinguish our services from 
those is to say that everyone who is talking to 
everyone else is for real. Nobody is paid. Not 
an operator. Or somebody to sit in. 


EIDOS: How many people are on the line? 
BILL: The way it works is that you dial 


1 -550-7777, The Fantasy 
Line. The Fantasy Line is a sexually-explicit 
telephone conversation forum, potentially 
kinky, anything goes. 


people talk about love and 

making love on the phone. After you dial a 
number you hear a short ring and then you 
become connected to a group of people. This 
is true for everybody. li’s called a party. Each 
party can have up to 9 people inter-connected 
to it and are able to talk to each other: The 
first 9 callers get connected to a party. The 
second 9 callers get connected to the next 
party. There's an unlimited number of people 
who can call. 


EIDOS: How do people pay for this call? 


BILL: As far as payment is concerned, there's 
no MasterCard or VISA involved or payment 
of that sort. It’s just like a regular in-state 
long-distance toll call. Itcosts 20¢ for the first 
minute and | 0¢ per minute after that, consid- 
erably cheaper than some regular long-dis- 

tance phone calls within the 617 area code. 
There are no other charges and the charges 
appear on your N.E. Telephone bill. Most 
importantly, the charge is discreetly billed. 


EIDOS: What do people talk about? 


BILL: People can call and talk about any- 
thing they want except anything illegal or 
gross or upsetting. They can talk about the 
weather, stamps and coins ete. using any 
words they want. They can talk about their 
sexual fantasies. The idea is that the content 
can become erotic and explicit with people 
engaging in masturbation. There's moaning, 
carrying on and people really enjoying them- 
selves and conveying their pleasure and what 
they're feeling through words, sounds in the 
same way that people in bed might except it’s 
over the phone. It can be totally anonymous, 
if people choose fo be. But if someone were to 


come on the phone and call someone a nigger 
or a faggot or a douchbag or a whore, slit or 
become abusive, they would be immediately 
disconnected. However, if someone says, “I'm 
stroking my cock and it feels wonderful.” and 
someone else says, “Ooooh, that sounds great!” 
and it becomes very sexually explicit and 
erotic, that would be totally acceptable. So it’s 
not pornography because it’s just consenting 
adults limited to the phone. It’s not abusive 
but sexually explicit and erotic. Nobody will 
get turned on if people are degraded and 
offended. 


EIDOS: How long is the average caller on the 
party line? 


BILL: Some people stay on for hours, others 
for a few minutes. We process hundreds of 
thousands of phone calls a month and there 
are hundreds of regulars | can think of, off- 
hand. There’s Bodyguard, Venus, Tonto, 
Snooty and Hiawatha. A Phone Virgin is a 
first time caller. A Bushwacker is shy and 
only listens. There’s a whole vocabulary of 
terminology that’s developed. These people 
can get together and plan parties. But as a 
business, we don’t have anything to do with 
that. We are strictly providing a 
tele-communications service. A telephone 
company. 


EIDOS: How can you be sure that nobody 
becomes offensive to anybody else? 


BILL: We have trained moderators that 
monitor each party of 9 people, jumping from 
one group to another. If a party is in trouble, 
the moderator will go in and ask “How's 
everything going here? Can | help out?” The 
moderators are trained to know who gets 
disconnected for being inappropriate. 

A mutual fantasy being experienced is differ- 
ent from someone being psychologically and 
ideologically abusive. We do not allow all 
types of fantasies. For example, if someone 
says, “I want to be tied up and have my cock 
sucked”, which is esssentially harmless, we 
allow and support it. However, fantasies 
involving child abuse are disconnected. It's 
arbitrary. In our opinion, it’s something we 
don’t want to be associated with. It’s a fine 
line to say what does and doesn’t go. In a 
nutshell, the basic philosophy of the company 
and the moderators is that the interaction 
needs to be kind and gentle and people have 
to treat each other with respect. If that’s hap- 
pening, then just about anything goes. 


PLEASE NOTE: 

CALLS TO THE FAN- 
TASY LINE CAN BE PLACED WITHIN 
MASSACHUSETTS AREA CODES (617) 
AND (413) ONLY. YOU MAY, HOWEVER, 
BE ABLE TO CALL FROM OUT—OF— 
STATE IF YOU ARE A WOMAN. TO 
CALL FROM OUT OF STATE DIAL (617) 
577-8770 TO REACH THE FANTASY 


LINE, 

YOU WILL BE 
CHARGED ONLY FOR A REGULAR 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE CALL TO 
THESE NUMBERS. CHECK WITH YOUR 
LONG DISTANCE OPERATORS FOR 
RATES. THESE NUMBERS RING IN ON 
WHAT WE CALL OUR COURTESY 
PHONES AND MAY BE CALLED BY 
ANYONE WITHIN OR FROM OUTSIDE 
MASSACHUSETTS AND, IN SOME 
INSTANCES, WHEN CALLING 
LOCALLY, MAY EVEN BE FREE OF 
CHARGE. THE POLICY FOR USE OF 
OUR COURTESY PHONES IS AS FOL- 
LOWS: COURTESY PHONES ARE 
RESERVED FOR THE MINORITY SEX. 
THIS IS OUR WAY OF INSURING THAT 
BOTH SEXES ARE MORE EQUALLY 
REPRESENTED ON THE LINE. WHEN 
THERE ARE MORE MEN CALLING IN, 
THE COURTESY PHONES ARE 
RESERVED FOR WOMEN ONLY WHICH 
IS USUALLY THE CASE. IF, HOWEVER, 
THE BALANCE SHOULD CHANGE, AND 
THERE ARE MORE WOMEN CALLING 
IN, THEN THE COURTESY PHONES 
WOULD BE RESERVED FOR MEN ONLY. 


FANTASY LINE COURTESY PHONE: 
(617) 577-8770 
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1507777 


Completely anonymous, yet totally intimate fantasy telephone 
network where kind and gentle people safely reveal and experi- 
ence their most intimate fantasies. So slip into something a little 
more comfortable and let the excitement begin. You must be 18 
years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the first minute 
and 10 cents for each minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discretely on your phone bill. Call us now. 




















SAFE 
SEX 


You can't live without it 
1-550-3333 __ 


Love, sex and intimacy - it's a 
whole new ballgame. Talk about - 
it with up to eight other people. 
You might just find somebody who 
thinks like you do. All calls cost 20 
cents for the first minute and 10 
cents for each additional minute 
thereafter. You must be 18 years 

of age or older to call. 


Charge appears discreetly on 
your phone bill. 
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Put on your sexiest pair of high 
heels and give us a call now. You 
must be over 18 years old. All calls 
cost 20 cents for the first minute 

and 10 cents for each minute 
thereafter. Charge appears 
discreetly on your phone bill. 


CAUTION - Remain anonymous. Never give 
out your last name or phone number. 


Internationally known 
M.O. accepted 
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Private Collections 


Escort Referrals 


A collection of beautiful escorts 
to please the connoisseur. 


For every occasion call 


266-2228 


Due to an increase in business, 
extra escorts are needed 
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Babies 
of Las Vegas 


Complete Party 
Entertainment 


e Strip-O-Grams 
eDancers 
eSingers 
Bachelor & 
Bachelorette-Parties 


champagne balloons 


332-0380 


Help wanted immediately 
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For people who like to smoke... 


one nroqeree ” 





LIGHTS 


Regular 
and 
Menthol. 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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FILM. Stealing Home (Charles, Circle, 
Copley Place, suburbs) stars Mark 
Harmon.as a ball player who returns to 
his hometown with his best friend’s 
ashes and remembers his years of 
wing up there with the older girl 

(Jodie Foster) who was his confidante 
and lover. Harold Ramis co-stars. 
Betrayed (Cheri, Janus, Alliston, 
suburbs) is Costa~-Gavras’s new drama 
starring Debra Winger as an FBI agent 
who infiltrates a white-supremacist 
group and falls in love with its leader 
(Tom Berenger). The Hero and the 
Terror (Beacon Hill, suburbs) stars 
Chuck Norris as a tough cop (surprise, © 
surprise) facing the scum-sucking 

ycho he put away years before. And 
Hot To Trot (Charles, suburbs) is the 
first star vehicle for Bob Goldthwait; it 
also marks the debut of his new 
sidekick, Don the talking horse. 
MUSIC. Yes, the original young turk of 
funk, Rick James, has stumbled as often 
as he’s soared, but he has done some 
time in the upper a of dance 





tmosphere 
music this decade (“Super Freak”), and 




















his new album, Wonderful, featuring the 
hit “Loosey’s Rap,” almost lives up to its 
name. And he’s no crossover dupe — 
album and single are bigger scores by far 
on the R&B charts. Tickets go for $15; 
tonight and tomorrow at the Channel, 

25 Necco Street, Boston. Call 451-1905. 

The strains of jazz, too, can be heard 
over land and sea on this night of 
especially felicitous pairings. The 

Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Bennett and Eliot Streets, in Harvard 
Square; call 864-1200) hosts the sure-to- 
be-funky meeting of saxophonist Eddie 
Harris and pianist Les McCann — and 
both have been known tosingon 
occasion, as well. In the meantime, the 
final weekly sojourn of the Cabaret 
Jazzboat sets out from Commonwealth 
Pier with vibemaster Gary Burton's 
quintet and Russian saxophonist (and 
recent Grover Washington collaborator) 
Igor Butman aboard. Dockside, you can 
catch Deborah Henson-Conant’s jazz 
Harp at the End of the World Café, for 
$6.50. Harris and McCann carry on 
tomorrow night, as well; tickets are 
$9.75. Jazzboat tickets are $10.50 to 
$14.50. 

Tanglewood is one piace, of course, 
where no one will tell you to keep off 
the grass. Their celebration of Leonard 
Be.nstein’s 70th continues out 
in Lenox (through Sunday), with a 
concert conducted by Seiji Ozawa, 
Michael Tilson Thomas, and Leon 
Fleisher, featuring Brahms’s Double 
Concerto for Violin and Cello, 
Stravinsky's Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra, and the final movement from 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 
(Resurrection). Soloists include violinist 
Midori, cellist Yo-Yo Ma, and pianist 
Peter Serkin. Tickets are $8 to $44; call 
(413) 637-1940. 

THEATER. A new, improved version 
of Henry Lumper, Israel Horovitz’s 
explosive transposition of Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV, 1 & 2, to the Gloucester 
waterfront, shows up at the Gloucester 
Stage Company. It’s directed by Grey 
Johnson, who staged the workshop 
production three years ago. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. at the GSC, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester. Tickets are $12 to $16. Call 
(508) 281-4099. 

Has Geronimo Sands gone Bruno 
Bettelheim on us? His Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs is an adaptation of 
the fairy tale that plays up the 

“psychosexual” interpretation of the 
-as-wicked-witch bit. 
Curtain goes up at 8:30 p.m. at Priscilla 
Beach Theatre, Theatre Colony Way, 
Whitehorse Beach. Tickets are $8. Call 
(508) 224-4888. 

Starmites, a delightful new musical 
by Stuart Ross and Barry Keating, closes 
its run on August 27 at the American 
Stage Festival (Route 13 North) in 
Milford, New Hampshire. Inspired by 
comic-book heroines, it’s about a 
teenage girl who is transported into 
Innerspace, where she the 
heebie-jeebies of Shriekwood Forest, 
falls in love with a denizen 
called Space Punk, and keeps the evil 
Shak Graa from ing the world. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $16 
to $20. Call (603) 673-7515. 












TEPHEN J. SHERMA 





eclectic, athletic style and 
feats, at Jacob's Pillow, in Becket. Two 
shows, at 2 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets $18 to 
$23.50; call (413) 243-0745. 

MUSIC. Now that Mother Nature has 
turned down the heat a little bit, it's time 
to generate some of our own, Tonight 
you can check out local favorites, 
as the Lyres hit T.T. the Bear's (10 
Brookline Street, ; call 
492-0082) and the N 





headline at Club III, in Somerville (608 
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Somerville Avenue; call 623-6957). Or, if 


your dancing preferences fall irito the 
category of slow skankin’, and you 
could use one last dose of summer and 
smoke, reggae band Afrikan Roots stir 
it up at the Western Front, in. 
(343 Western Avenue; call 492-7772). 
THEATER. This is your last chance to 
see Black Coftve, which closes tonight 
at the Trinity Rep (201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island), with 
performances today at 5 and 9 p.m. 
Daniel Von Bargen is Hercule Poirot, the 
Belgian detective extraordinaire with a 
10-speed handlebar moustache and 
Maurice Chevalier accent, in this stylish 
production of Christie's first 
play. Tickets $16 to $24; call (401) 
31-4222. 
PARTY. Tonight you can help the 
Lizard Lounge celebrate their first- 
anniversary party. Check out this 
fave where commitment to 

a color theme (dress in black) is taken 

. Discs to be spun by Ted C., of 
the Channel, and live music by one of 
Roxbury’s own rap bande ~~ no-eae's 
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clear on what their (current) namie is, but 
they used to be the Bumrush Posse. As 
club personnel put it, “We're kind of 
proud of ourselves to have been here a 
rene We ee eee 

ong.” But, hey, we're glad did. On 
‘the tool Matinee aes ont 
Northampton Street, Boston. Cover $5; 
call 242-3157. 





MUSIC. You can go home again, as 
Larry Coryell has recently reminded us 
— this guitar great has forsaken fusion 
for the straight-ahead with his 

current quartet. With Stanley Cowell, 
Buster Williams, and Beaver Harris as 
his new mates, Coryell has put — 
one very strong band. They hold 

this afternoon on the outdoor stage at 
the DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Road, Lincoln. Call 259-8355. 

FILM. Amid the clamor over Martin 
Scorsese’s The Last Temptation of 
Christ, the Somerville Theatre offers a 

| double bill of the director's two great 
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Friday: Hot to Trot 
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films of the 70s, Mean Streets and Taxi 








Driver. These were the movies that 
announced a startling new voice, one 
who poured his blatantly Catholic 
obsessions with sin and redemption into 
white-hot, lonely-guy psychodramas. 
Mean Streets, especially, remains 
unsurpassed — it’s as powerful a look at 
the contradictions of American life as 
any movie since Citizen Kane. Catch 
both films today at the Somerville 
Theatre, 55 Davis , Somerville. 
Call 625-1081 for show times. 
ART. Mark Rothko’s faded but still 
beautiful “Harvard Murals” remain on 
eine ee eee 
Quincy Street, Cam 
Oceber 2 Theta ive ten 
to 5 p.m, Admission $3; $1.50 for 
students and senior citizens. Call 
495-9400. This may be your last chance, 
though, to walk with the Egyptians at 
the Museum of Science’s “Ramesses the 
Great,” which runs through August 30. 
Tickets are $8, $6 for senior citizens, and 











NEXT WEEKEND 








$5 for children. For more information, 
call 723-2500, Likewise, the ICA’s annual 
“Boston Now” show winds down today, 
with works on paper by 28 local artists. 
The Institute of Contemporary Art is 
open today from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
admission is $4 for adults. 266-5151. 


See page 22 for highlights of the rest 
of the week. re 








The Gropius House: integrating New England and Bauhaus philosophies 
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Back to the future 


t will be 50 years ago in September that Walter Gropius put up his Bauhaus 

box in Mrs. Storrow’s apple orchard. Gropius, wife Ise, and daughter Ati 

settled in Lincoln soon after leaving Germany (the Bauhaus having been 
shut down by the Nazis in 1933) for New England, where the design guru took 
on a teaching position at (and ultimately chaired) Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Design. It would be an exaggeration to say that the neighbors were scandalized 
by the Gropius House. But at first the structure was about as welcome in Lincoln 
as aluminum siding in Back Bay. Who wanted a house in New England with a 
flat roof? And that ribbon window along the front fagade — it made the house 
look like, well, a factory. But when the stark, asymmetrical Gropius House was 
finished, on the day of the 1938 hurricane, the neighbors trudged over to see this 
house of the future. 

What they got a look at was not a cold, impersonal monument to the machine 
age but something surprisingly like their own homes. When Gropius decided to 
build a house to accommodate his family’s tastes and lifestyle (the Breuer chairs 
hadn't looked right in their Beacon Hill townhouse), he studied what 
traditionally had worked in New England. “He was not going to come around 
and say, ‘Hey, I’ve got the new architecture for you,’ ” explains Peter Gittleman, 
of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities (SPNEA). “He 
was going to take the best of New England and the best of his own philosophy 
and bring them together. And it was time to re-evaluate. It couldn’t just be 
Colonial architecture revisited.” So when Mrs. Storrow offered to finance the 
building (the house cost a mere $17,000 to build), Gropius and fellow visionary 
Marcel Breuer started on what became a working model of Bauhaus principles of 
integrated design. 

As Gropius explained to his curious neighbors, the house was built with “a 
stone foundation, wood exterior, the traditional square — almost rectangular — 
plan.” Says Gittleman, “It looks almost like the traditional New England 
Colonial — a white house with gray trim — except it doesn’t have a hinged roof 
on it.” Rather, the roof is inverted so snow drains through a spout that runs 
through the center of the house. Gropius even used white clapboards — but he 
used them vertically. And he used the old New England trick of catching cross- 
ventilation by placing the front and back doors opposite each other. The 
updating is apparent in the design of the ribbon window on the north facade, 
which cuts down on cold drafts coming into the house and — here’s the real 
beauty of it — allows only a view of the trees and sky. Inside the house, the glass 
bricks don’t necessarily add a factory ambiance — and they do separate rooms 
without blocking out light or color. 

_ Now the house is furnished as though the Gropius family were expecting 
guests for dinner. Furnished with prototypes of Bauhaus furniture and decorated 
with works of art given to the family by the likes of Josef Albers, Joan Mir, 
Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, and Henry Moore, the house displays a prevalent 
Bauhaus color scheme — black, white, and vermilion. Now owned by the 
SPNEA, the house, preserved as it was in the 1960s, presents some unique 
restoration problems. “This is the first Modern house we've ever restored,” says 
Gittleman. He points out, “People don’t come to the Gropius House for the same 
reasons they come to the Harrison Gray Otis House [in Boston]. The Gropius 
House shows something very different. It shows a Modern house through time.” 
And keeping a Modern house preserved in time is a bizarre bit of business. “The 
problem with a house like the Gropius House is that patina doesn’t mean 
anything. You can’t have a nice, soft, aging piece of furniture, because they [the 
Gropiuses] would have thrown it out.” Besides, “the staff here at the 
conservation center is far more knowledgeable when it comes to restoring an 
18th-century Chippendale chair than they are a 1924 Marcel Breuer design.” 

Ironically, the Bauhaus love affair with the machine age has come back to 
haunt the house. Because Gropius felt that unique buildings could be made out 
of mass-produced items, the light fixtures, for example, and the doorknobs were 
ordered from industrial catalogues. A lot of those things are no longer available. 
(And as common as Breuer chairs are these days, there’s no matching those 
made in Bauhaus workshops.) Gittleman says, “I think there’s going to be a lot 
more custom work in this house in the restoration than there ever was in the 
original building of it. It would cost us a lot more to restore the house than it ever 
did to build it. And Idon’t know what Gropius would say about that.” 

The Gropius House is located at 68 Bakerbridge Road, in Lincoln. It is open 
to the public Friday through Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. (including Labor Day’ 
weekend) between June 1 and October 1. Admission is $3. For more 
information, call the SPNEA at 227-3956. 

— Robin Dougherty 
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“Eyes on the Prize” (Monday) 


DECLARATION 


of independents 


his Labor Day weekend marks the 

debut of the Esplanade Film Expo 

88, a showcase of Boston-area 
filmmakers. All told, 19 films — on 
16mm and super 8, in black and white 
and color, abstract, animated, and tra- 
ditional — will be featured in a free-air 
series on the Esplanade. No Rambo, 
maybe, and nothing from Disney studios 
— but a lot of creative celluloid. 

Programs will run from 7 to 10 p.m. 
each night, and certificates of recognition 
will be presented to each participating 
filmmaker on Monday night. Sponsored 
by Capron, WFNX and the Boston 
Phoenix, and the Metropolitan District 
Commission, the Film Expo will, or- 
ganizers hope, become an annual open- 
air tradition. 

The films have been arranged in three 
general categories. Saturday is “enter- 
tainment” night, providing a generous 
dose of chirpy fare; the Sunday program 
will consist primarily of avant-garde and 
experimental films; and on Monday the 
festival will close with three award- 
winning documentaries. Following is a 
list of the films to be screened, each with 
its own mini (sometimes micro) review. 


on * ~ 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 

Saturday night is strictly for laughs — 
nothing too high-minded here. On the 
program are four short comedies, a 
smattering of clay animation, and one 
delightful documentary on Barbra 
Streisand. So bring the kids and break 
out the popcorn, but don’t park your 
bubble gum anywhere gross. 

“] Remember Barbra” (1981, written 
and directed by Kevin Burns, Third 
Degree Productions, color, 22 minutes) is, 
technically speaking, a documentary — 
and as such it might reasonably have 
found a spot on the festival’s closing 
night. But it didn’t, mainly because it’s 


Local filmmakers 
to screen work at Hatch 





by Amy Biancolli 


too much fun and far too entertaining to 
be caught dead in the company of Karl 
Hess and equally profound social pun- 
dits. And anyway, Barbra belongs with 
the entertainers. 

Filmed while Burns was still a graduate 
student at Boston University, the movie 
earned its director a student film award 
in documentary achievement. Currently 
director of the Boston University Film 
Unit, Burns recently formed the Allston- 


based Third Productions. He 
plans to direct his first feature-length 
film later this year. 


This is the ultimate man-on-the-street 
interview, showcasing people of every 
age in every Brooklyn venue reflecting 
on Barbra Streisand’s humble Flatbush 
origins. “Pretty much a loner,” the youn; 
Barbra was known as a “very bright [but 
not popular” kid who spelled her first 
name with the usual three a’s. “Barbra 
Streisand never wanted to: have class,” 
comments one resident. “She never 
wanted to lose her Brooklyn back- 
ground.” Adds a young woman: “On 
occasion people say that I look like her — 
which I take as an insult.” The film plays 
like a celluloid punch line, delivering 
snickers like a stand-up comic on a roll 
(“Her nose? I don’t see it”). Butthe folksy 
spirit of the film is captured nicely by a 
truant officer at Barbra’s alma mater, 
Erasmus High School. “Barbra,” he tells 
the camera, “the lunch period is over. Go 
back to school.” 


“Photo Album” (1984, written and 
directed by Enrique Oliver, color, 14 
minutes) is an irrepressibly silly, proven 
crowd pleaser about Cuban immigrants. 
Actually, it’s about a young man in his 
“polyester period.” It’s also about his 
mother (“She's a little crisis oriented”), 
about Cuban-American parents horrified 
that their son “is turning into an 
American,” about a grandmother who 
walks to Mass on her knees, and about a 
Virgin Mary shod in sequined platform 
shoes. More or less. 

If that sounds vaguely sacrilegious, it 
probably is. If it sounds like a string of 
ethnic stereotypes, it’s probably that, too. 
But the “snap shots” in Oliver's “Photo 
Album” are too good-natured, too light- 
hearted, and too damned funny to take 
all that seriously. Oliver, an Emerson 
graduate who won heaps of acclaim and 
a string of awards (including a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship) with this film, has 
just finished his first full-length feature, 
Lola la loca (“Crazy Lola”). 

Cut from the same cloth is “... and a 
song and a dance” (1987, directed by 
Zachary Stratis, color, 15 minutes), a 
sweetly turned ethnic joke told at the 
expense of the Greek family Stratis. It 
opens with a man on a beach, smashing a 
plate. Plates continue to be smashed (and 
dropped and flung) throughout the film, 
never with proper explanation and 
always with tongue lodged firmly in 
cheek. “Mrs. Stratis, why do Greek 


’ where they dutifully hoof to “Papa 


people break dishes?” asks a bewildered 
cameraman in a kitchen filled with 
doomed china. She replies as best she 
can, mumbling something about ex- 
citability and enthusiasm, but it doesn’t 
really matter. The point is, the plates are 


smashed. 
Not much else goes on in this, the 


~ director's first effort, and not much else 


has to. Madé while Zach Stratis, of 
Everett, was a student at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, “.. . and a song 
and a dance” is a self-reflective spoof. He 
wanted to make a song-and-dance mov- 
ie, he says, in the tradition of Gene Kelly 
and the splashy Hollywoood musicals he 
grew up with. “My senior year, I decided 
I should go back to my heritage and 
make a film about my family, because I 


_ knew how much they love to dance.” So 


room, 
Loves 
Mambo.” Later, he leads them all (and 
much of RISD) in a lip-synched render- 
ing of Bing Crosby and the Andrews 
Sisters. It's an appropriately upbeat 
ending to a charming film. 

Geographical s take a beat- 
ing in “Country Dude” (1987, directed 
by Steve Rasch, written by Rasch and 
John Scott, produced by Eleanor Col- 
eman and Rasch, color, 27 minutes), 
which purports (or maybe it doesn’t) to 
depict the lives of upstate New Yorkers. I 
don’t know what the north country will 
think of such an undertaking (or maybe I 
do), but Boston folk should love it. 

The hub of attention is Oriskany 
Creek, New York, a microscopic town 
north of Syracuse. Oriskany Creek is 
populated by the usual run of cookie- 
cutter characters: the beauty-shop 
gossips, the woman who wants to get 
outta town, the outta-towner, the bully. 
As the outta-towner — a casting director 
from New York City — so aptly puts it: “I 


he corralled them into the living 











found this classic little place. The people 
are right out of a storyboard.” 

Yep. And you can guess what happens. 
The outta-towner woos.the woman, the 
outta-towner wins the woman, the town 
resents it, the bully resents it, the town 
gives in, the bully gives in — and voila, a 
IPED ening. The joy is in getting there. 

or not, Country Dude is well 
ae well edited, fresh, and funny. It’s 
cartoonish but adorable. 

Rasch, whose other films include 
“Media Man” and “The Doggie Doo 
Check,” has made the Hub his filmmak- 
ing base since 1976. He will leave Boston 
in September to attend the di 
program at the American Film Institute, 
in Los Angeles. 

_. “Listen My Children ...” (1987, 
directed by John Maliszewski, color, 27 
minutes) is an irreverent piece of film- 
making consisting of the sort of hit-or- 
miss humor usually found in beer 
commercials. Is it funny? Well, ask 
yourself how many of the Police 
Academy progeny you have already seen 
or reasonably expect to. Then you'll 
know. 

This is amiable boorishness, crude pot 


shots flung with cheerful abandon at 5 


Boston’s favorite historical figures. 
“Listen My Children” and you shall hear 
the midnight ride of a drunk on horse- 
back, a burly young ghost named Wil- 
liam Dawes who wants the glory given 
Paul Revere, and a nicely drawn 
caricature of Hi Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, complete with giggling wife. It’s 
all pretty silly. It’s also @ little choppy, 
~ ing back and forth from flashback 
hback and narrative present to 
nibaotite past. But then, it’s not trying to 
offer anything more than a good time. 
Maliszewski, a Hartford native, 
ated from Emerson College in 1987 with 
a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in film. He 
is currently the director of photography 
for three independent short films being 
shot in Boston, and he’s formed a 
production group, Squalus Productions, 
which is preparing two feature-length 
scripts for production in spring 1989. 
“Olive Jar Animation — Selected 
Works” offers a pot-pourri of animation 
(including “claymation”) by the Boston- 
based studio owned by Mark D’Oliveira 
and Bill Jarcho. Some of their work is 
instantly le: cutesy blurbs and 
logos for music videos, and Evol- 
ution, a short (70 minutes) film looking at 
the future of human evolution. As 
Saturday night’s show opener (or 
“warm-up” piece), the Olive Jar package 
should whet audience appetite for the 
program to follow. Tasty morsels, well 
served. Call it visual popcorn. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 

Tonight's the night for the gourmet 
rather than the gourmand, for film 
students and aficionados who rejoice in 
the esoteric, in the sort of movie that’s 
not to be tampered with by the likes of 
Ted Turner and his colorization cronies. 
Here are black-and-white films that 
never-considered color, color films shot 
with the care of an auteur, angles and 
lighting and direction and drawing and 
surreal images that rarely find their way 
into first-run theaters. Most of it's 
abstract, avant-garde, .and visually stun- 
ning. 

“To a Random,” (1986, written and 
directed. by Michael Burlingame, . 
produced by Guy Icangelo and Michael 
Burlingame, black and white, 24 minutes) 
is beautifully filmed, stunningly lit, 
imaginatively staged, and. well acted. 
And I can’t understand it. Not.a whit. 
Ask me what this film is about, and I'll 
reply, “Damned if I know, But it looks 
great, doesn’t it?” 

The title should tell you something. 
This is as surreal a movie as most of you 
will see this side of Bufiuel. It’s been 
described (by the director, who should 
know) as “torpid slapstick,” and that 
about nails it. It's not a-tonic. But then 
(truthful disclosure time), Salvador Dali's: 
dream sequence for Hitchcock's Spell- 
bound has always managed to rub me 
the wrong way. You remember: the 
wheel, the roof, the egg, the “discovery” 
of Freud ... 

“To a Random” is just as strange. The 
film is a sort of Middle American 
nightmare gone awry: a young man 
reading the front page of a newspaper 
printed on the back of a cereal box, an old 


man whittling a giant hand from a piece |) 


of bleached lumber, a podium-mounted 
demagogue screaming “Wake up wake 


up wake up wake up” to a man asleep at ° 
a kitchen table. But’To a Random” has ¢ 


won its share of awards (at.the Chicago 





“Photo Album” (Saturday) 











“To a Random” (Sunday) 


International Festival of Short Films, and 
the’ New England Film Festival): Burl- 
ingame is now at work on a new film 
(supported by the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation and the Massachusetts 
Council on the Arts and Humanities). It 
will be interesting to see what suburban 
horrors he creates. 

“There's This Girl I Know .. .” (1987, 
directed by Vilma Gregoropoulos, writ- 
ten by Guy Icangelo and Gregoropoulos, 
color, 15 minutes) is cut from ‘similar if 
slightly more conventional cloth. The 
film comprises three “flashbacks,” each 
by a man who talks about the title 
character. First is a man at a snack bar 
describing “this girl” who helped him 
win at the racetrack; next is a busi- 
nessman recalling her as a temporary 
secretary and an erstwhile fling; finally, a 
white-haired poet appears, reading aloud 
from (he tells us) one of her favorite 
works, 

Vilma Gregoropoulos is currently 
working on a half-hour film for tele- 
vision about Red Sox fans called 
“Lunatics I Have Met.” She is also 
completing pre-production on a feature 
film scheduled to be shot this September 
in the Boston area. 

“Travelin’ Trains” (1987, written and 
directed by Eric Mofford, produced by 
Keith Crofford,- black and white, 27 
minutes) is a poetic tale of a young man’s 
search for his father. His quest is laden 
with symbolism (an ivory pick, a jew’s 
harp, a book) and, like many works of 
film-made nostalgia set in the post- 
bellum South, it’s accompanied by a 
bluesy score. The result is something like 
a William Faulkner paragraph: profound, 
sententious, dense, psychologically 
heavy, and sometimes a little hard to 
follow. 

The plot centers on Sam, the son of 
legendary “Snowman” Jesse, who, we 
are told, is “about the only white 
bluesman around. Those white men 
don’t need the blues.” Laid off and forced 
to hit the road (rather, the train tracks), 
Jesse leaves while Sam is still a boy. 
Naturally, Sam wants to follow him; and 
just as naturally, he is told by his father to 
stick around and go to school. 

He does — at least, we can assume that 
he does, since the next time we see him 
he has learned to read, acquired a pair of 
wire rims, and has, by the looks of him, 
grown quite long in the tooth. Sam meets 
up with Thompson, a black harmonica 
player and a friend of his father. Lucky 
for Sam, Thompson is wily in the ways of 
hobo train traveling and willing to pass 
on the tricks of the trade. Sam in turn 
teaches Thompson how to read. 

The key here is not the plot. Neither is 
it the emerging friendship between Sam 
and Thompson — though their rela- 
tionship takes up much of the film. 
What's important is Sam’s classic quest 
and the aura of symbolism and myth- 
ology peculiar to so much literature — in 
any medium — sprung south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. That “Travelin’ 
Trains” is the work of a Boston film- 
maker doesn’t seem to matter much; 
what counts is the quintessential Dixie 
posture taken by the director and his 
cast. Mofford, an Emerson graduate, was 
seized by his Southern muse in the 
spring of 1986, while downing beers in 
an Atlanta blues club. The effect was 
profound. As Thompson warns his 
bespectacled protégé: “Hobo legends 
ain’t the same as book legends.” The 
voice could well be Eric Mofford’s, telling 
an uptight and bookish Yankee audience 
to give in to the lure of Southern 
mythology. Relax, he’s telling us. There 
is no explanation. This is the South. 

“Next Stop: Alewife” (1988, directed 
by Mark Weissberg, color, 22 minutes) is 
a snappy documentary mapping the 
construction of the Alewife T stop and 
commuter garage, at the Red Line’s 
western terminus. Wondering about the 
visual appeal of a Red Line T stop? Well, 
just sit tight and enjoy the ride. This is a 
fast-moving film, edited in bite-sized 
“episodes” (including “Making Stairs 
Move,” “Caulk and Crane,” and “Unveil- 
ing the Great Fish”) and accompanied by 
a chirpy score, some of it by Philip Glass. 
Weissberg, a Cambridge filmmaker who 
specializes in structures and landscapes, 
has made a time-lapse study of workers 
in motion. It's a Koyaanisgatsi for the 
MBTA. 

“A Day in the Life of 3 Oyster Boats” 
(1988, directed by Robb Moss, color, 10 
minutes) is a more traditional, slower- 
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through shellfish and reflecting, gently, 
on their lives at sea. “You're so depen- 
dent on Mother Nature,” remarks one 
skipper, “that if she doesn’t give you a 
break for a couple years, you're just not 
gonna make it.” 

Moss, a graduate of MIT and UC- 
Berkeley, is currently a visiting lecturer 
in visual and environmental studies at 
Harvard University. 

The evening’s program is rounded out 
with a quintet of short animated films. 
“The Ballbearers” (1987, directed by 
Julie Zammarchi, color, 15 minutes) 1S a 
peculiar but creative bit of surrealist com- 
mentary on the human condition. Drawn 
in black and white with splashes of color, 
the film depicts a number of odd and 
oppressed-looking characters — a man 
with weights the size of bowling balls 
draped from his neck, a woman on all 
fours with a ball affixed to each hand and 
knee — making their way to the sea. 
Accompanying them is a child on a bike, 
burden free and whizzing along with 
genuine joie de vivre. All this leads to an 
angry-looking beach. According to Zam- 
marchi, an independent Boston animator 
whose other work includes “Portrait of a 
Woman with Tomatoes,” her film is an 
“original myth” about bearing burdens 
and escaping into “new life.” Whatever it 
is, it's worth a watch. 

“Nine Lives” (1987, produced by 
Karen Aqua, color, seven and a half 
minutes) is also worth a watch — or two, 
considering its length. The “nine lives” 
are actually nine playing cards, each de- 
picting the cat in a different cultural in- 
carnation. We move from a leaping tiger, 
a Sphinx, and an Egyptian feline to a 
purring lap cat, a black cat (complete 
with cauldron and witches), Eastern fig- 
ures of cats dancing, a crescent moon 
with a cat at the window, a cat costume 
at a masquerade party, a cat’s eyes in the 
dark, and an image of cats falling from 
the sky. One, of course, lands on its feet. 
Karen Aqua, a RISD graduate now based 
in Somerville, has also drawn “Yours for 
the Taking,” “Vis-a-Vis,” “Heavenly 
Bodies,” and “Penetralia.” 

“The Dancing Bulrushes” (1985, by 
Steven Subotnick and Joanna Priesley, 
black and white, three minutes) is a gen- 
tly rendered Plains Indian legend about 
a coyote with terpsichorean urges. 

Subotnick, director of RISD’s com- 
puter center, makes narrative and ab- 
stract films. “Bulrushes” won awards 
from a slew of film festivals, including 
the 1985 USA Film Festival in Dallas and 


DECLARATION 


of independents 





the 1985 Sinking Creek Film Celebration 
in Nashville. It’s rated G, and sweet as 
pie. Watch out for those bulrushes, 
though. 

“Primordial Fusion” (1986, produced 
by Steve Eagle, color, three minutes) is 
less sweet but no less interesting, a 
computer-generated abstraction of spiral- 
ing tubes and (with apologies to the 
artist) something that looks suspiciously 
like tapeworms. A visual riddle of 
turning shapes and impossible per- 
spectives, this could be what you'd get if 
you looked at an Escher etching through 
a kaleidoscope. Or maybe it’s what 
Escher might have come up with if he’d 
spent his time on animation instead of 
etching. Either way, it’s enough to make 
you dizzy. 

Eagle, an animator and graphic de- 
signer living in Cambridge, has been 
based in the Boston area since 1984. He 
recently received an award from the New 
England Foundation for the Arts to fund 
his work in animation. 

“River Lethe” (1985, by Amy Kravitz, 
color, seven and a half minutes) is a 
haunting piece of fine art in motion, 
expressively drawn and accompanied by 
an appropriately eerie Caleb Sampson 
score. Gray graphite figures — breaking 
waves, sky and storm clouds — merge 
and dart, fleeting images of Hades’s river 
of forgetfulness. That Kravitz, who teach- 
es advanced animation courses at RISD, 
cites Edvard Munch as inspiration is not 
too surprising. That “River Lethe” has 
won awards at a number of international 
film festivals isn’t surprising at all. The 
film is gloomy and beautiful. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 

On Monday night the festival closes 
with a trio of award-winning, heavy- 
hitting films documenting Moroccan 
marriage traditions, Karl Hess, and the 
nascent civil-rights movement in the 
early ‘60s. Each is substantial enough to 
carry the program on its own; any could 
take main billing. 

“Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years, 1954-1965; Part Three: 
Ain’t Scared of Your Jails, 1960-'61” 
(1987, executive producer, Henry 


‘ 


Hampton, produced by Orlando Bagwell 
and Prudence Arndt for WGBH-TV, 
Boston, color, 52 minutes) documents 
this country’s civil-rights crusade with 

igi and recent interviews 
with principal players in the early days of 
the effort. Among those featured are 
SNCC activist Diane Nash and John 


. Patterson, the Alabama governor who 


originally refused to provide state protec- 
tion to the interstate “Freedom Riders” 
(“We can’t act as nursemaids to 
agitators”). 

“Part Three: Ain’t Scared of Your Jails, 
1960-"61” traces the inni of the 
civil-rights. movement from the lunch- 
counter protests of Nashville students 
through the completion of the Freedom 
Ride. Some of the most effective — and 
frightening — clips are those of the old 
guard, “real people” in the streets of 
Nashville and beyond trying hard to 
hang on to the status quo. “This is in 
violation of my civil rights,” protests a 
white woman faced with desegregation. 
More heartening are the words and 
image of white Freedom Rider. Jim 
Zwerg, who plunges into a crowd of 
racists so his black companions could 
have a chance to escape. Beaten up and 
barely audible in his hospital bed, he 
utters a moral imperative: “Segregation 
must be stopped.” 

‘ Henry Hampton founded his Boston- 
based Blackside company in .1968. In 
1984 he was appointed to the Massachu- 
setts Film Advisory Board by Governor 

“Karl Hess: Toward Liberty” (1981, 
produced and directed by Peter Ladue 
and Roland Halle, color, 27 minutes) is 
an Oscar-winning profile of the Gold- 
water-wordsmith-turned-environment- 
alist-guru. The pictures of Hess in his 
earlier and later incarnations deliver a 
whale of a shock, enough to justify the 
price of admission, were there any. Who 
is this man in a scraggy beard and dirty 
blue jeans welding metal in his shop and 
waxing eloquent on alternative technol- 
ogies? Can he really also be the man in 
that cynical-looking “suit” with the per- 
fect hair and (one presumes) wing-tip 
shoes? Indeed he can. 





Hess, who says he’s “committed every 
political error” (except one: “I am not 
now nor have I ever been a liberal”), 
describes his transformation from power 
broker to alternative technologist with 
considerable wit and wisdom. High 
technology, he says, is like the dinosaur: 
“It has a brain the size of a pea... . And 
it, too, shall pass.” He speaks eloquently 
and logically of more “appropriate” 
technology: windmills, solar energy, 
people who “live as producers. 

“Society is people together making 
culture.... Society in fact is 
neighborhoods. And I think it should be 
that in practice,” he explains. “Hitler in a 
neighborhood is a bully ... [but as] an 
elected official, [he] is a horror.” 

Peter Ladue earned a 1981 Academy 
Award (Best Documentary, Short Sub-. 
ject) for “Karl Hess,” which also won a 
blue ribbon at the 1980 American Film 
Festival. A member of the Boston 
Producers Group, Ladue has worked as 
director of the Graduate Film Program at 
Boston University, where he earned his 
masters. 

“The Bride Market of Imilchil” 
(1987, directed by Christian and Steffen 
Pierce, color, 58 minutes) is ethnography 
of the highest and most enjoyable order: 
informative, insightful, and filled with 
splashy color. The “bride market” in 
question is a three-day Moroccan festival 
exhibiting available women to available 
men. The film studies the evolution of 
the market from its origins — rooted in 
legend — through its current status as a 
tourist attraction. Tourists are every- 
where, poking their cameras into every 
corner of the rfiarket. 

Ironically, the most prominent “tour- 
ists” featured in the film are the ones 
behind the camera. “Why won't you 
marry me?” pleads a man to a young 
woman. When she replies that she’s 
looking for something more than sex in a 
marriage, the suitor retorts, “Are you 
going to marry this bad-faced tourist 
with the movie camera?” 

“The Bride Market of Imilchil” was 
funded by the Massachusetts Council for 
the Arts and Humanities and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and 
Humanities Regional Fellowship Pro- 
gram. It has earned awards from the 
UMass Film Festival, the Massachusetts 
Artist Foundation, and the Atlanta. Film 
Festival. 

The Boston-based brothers Pierce are 

ing for the production of their 
“Stories of Ait Talikou,” which will take 
them to North Africa in early 1989. O 
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Lincoln monuments 
The DeCordova has folk stories to tell 


by David Bonetti 


here is no better time of the year to 

go to the DeCordova Museum in 

Lincoln than now. The full name 
of the institution is the DeCordova and 
Dana Museum and Park, and during the 
summer months the second component 
dominates. The museum building itself, 
the former eccentric mansion of benefac- 
tor Julian deCordova, sits on top of a hill 
down which manicured lawns stretch 
before giving way to the rougher 
precincts of natural New England coun- 
tryside growth. At the bottom of the hill 
lies Flint’s Pond, which, on the brilliant 
afternoon I visited, reflected the sun with 
flickering flashes of light. 

The story is told that Thoreau had 
originally wanted to take his sabbatical 
from civilization on the slopes of this hill, 
and that only when permission was 
denied did he choose Walden Pond. In 
-any case, Flint’s Pond and the 35-acre 
park adjoining it remain a semi-natural 

sanctuary. Whereas the Walden Pond 
Reservation is increasingly threatened by 
both pleasure seekers and developers, 
who, whenever they see a natural 
paradise, rush to tear it down and put up 
a parking lot. 

The DeCordova uses its as a 
sculpture garden, and it currently has 18 
works of varying interest installed on its 
ones pels ad range from the knifelike 

Rickey’s Three 


Lines ne ONO + three et ibion lengths of 


polished stainless. steel that move in 
response to the wind, throwing off glints 
of light — to the organic softness of Mags 
Harries’s 3 Gardens (1981) — three 
miniature formal gardens in a row, each 
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Rodney Richard, Set of Ten Satapbennan (1987) 


complete in itself. It was particularly 
interesting for me to see how 3 Gardens 
has grown in and filled out. As any 
gardener knows, it takes several seasons 
for an organic sculpture to reach fulfill- 
ment. The three gardens are by now 
established, and they look as if they 
could have been planted by Julian 
deCordova himself, but I do wish some- 
one would see to their weeding a little 
more regularly. 

The DeCordova doesn’t neglect its 
exhibition programming in the summer; 
on the contrary, just when most 
museums shift into low drive, the 
DeCordova mounts some of its most 
ambitious shows. Right now it has up 
“Stories To Tell: The Narrative Impulse 
in Contemporary New England Folk 
Art” (through October 30). Based on 
three years of original research by 
DeCordova curator Lisa Greenberg and 
folklorists from several New England 
states, the exhibition — quilts, hooked 
rugs, embroidery, painting, wood carv- 
ing, ship models, yma black- 
smithing, and pysank a 
ation), by 31 crtists —— is the 


Art 


survey of contemporary folk art from the 
Northeast. 

And it is timely. For the past 25 years, 
the kind of “high” art favored by 
galleries and museums has become 
increasingly divorced from experience — 
it’s been = in a theoretical dis- 








better left to 
philosophers. Much of this highly 
cerebral art has proved indispensable to 
the culture; much more has been obtuse 
and off-putting. 

Perhaps as an antidote, folk art — art 
made as part of a community tradition — 


course perhaps 


and “outsider” art — largely individual, 
untutored art expressions — have been 
receiving greater critical attention and 
reaching a larger audience. During the 
past few seasons the drawings of Bill 
Traylor, an ex-slave from the Deep 
South, and Martin Ramirez, a Chicano 
laborer who passed the last decades of 
his life in silence in a California mental 
hospital, have made a major impact on a 
jaded New York art scene. Much of the 
folk art exhibited recently has been 
Southern in origin, often by blacks and 
Hispanics. It is good to see a survey of 
such work made in these parts. Although 
no one exhibited at the DeCordova 
seems to the innate design 
genius of either Traylor or Ramirez, there 
is some exceptional work — direct from 
the heart — to be seen, 

It’s all divided into four categories: 
Family Narrative, Local History, Nar- 
ratives of Work, and Ethnic Expressions. 
And the ghost of Grandma Moses casts a 
heavy iw. Indeed, she was an 

tion for at least one artist in the 
exhibition. Roland Rochette is quoted as 
saying about his start as a picture maker, 
“If an old woman can do it, why not an 
old man?” Much of the work reveals 
nostalgia for the kind of rural society that 
seemed to have fewer problems; it seeks 
to idealize experience and relationships, 


if not forms. This “over-the-river-and- 
through-the-woods-to-grandmother’s- 
house-we-go” view of the world isn’t 
necessarily obnoxious — even those who 
find Andrew Wyeth reactionary may 
enjoy these pieces as an honest ex- 
pression of life experiences. 

Still, history occasionally makes an 
appearance. Aline Neveux worked on 
her “memory quilt” — a colorful collage 
of largely monochromatic strips of cloth 
arranged into a grid pattern — from 1942 
to 1973, primarily to record the births and 
deaths of children and family members. 
The first square, though, commemorates 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. And John 
Kennedy's assassination resulted in a 
square marked with references to the 


- Peace Corps, the Cuban missile crisis, 


and “Ask what you can do for your 
country.” In the Ethnic Expressions 
section there is a chilling “story cloth” by 
Hmong refugee Zoua Vang Lor, who 
tells, dispassionately, the story of how 
she and her family fled Laos amid aerial 
bombardments, shellings, and land at- 
tacks. 

Despite an often sophisticated design 
sense and a mastery of technique, many 
of the artists dismiss their achievements. 
Amber Densmore remarks of a represen- 
tation of herself and her husband, Sabin, 
dancing in another “memory quilt,” 
“Don’t look much like us, but that’s us!” 
Of her extraordinary hooked rugs bear- 
ing images of her memories of growing 
up along the Maine coast, Barbara Merry 
said, “As I’m not a perfectionist in any- 
thing, I guess rug making was for me. I 
could do these and nobody cared how 
they turned out. After all, they were 
made for the floor.” 

If you're familiar with modernism, 
you'll find many similarities between 
the avant-garde and folk expressions. 
Whereas modern painters struggle with 
the idea of flatness, folk artists usually 
take the flat nature of their support for 
granted and pile detail on the surface, 
one thing on top of another. In his tab- 
leaux of Vermont life, Roland Rochette 
solves his inability to paint perspec- 
tivally (or his lack of interest in doing so) 
by building up the surface of his paint- 
ing with three-dimensional represen- 
tations of the objects he means to depict 
(a strategy also followed by Jasper 
Johns). He mixes straight-on views with 
views from above as the mood strikes 
him. 

In his most sophisticated picture, the 
1980 Logging Collage, the points of view 
shift so frequently, you can’t tell where 
you are as a viewer — an effect similar 
to that achieved in Cubism. In the same 
piece, Rochette’s manner of using actual 
sticks to represent logs, or branches of 
fir trees to represent the entire tree, is 
similar to Arthur Dove's practice in cer- 
tain of his ental collages. 

Mertie Coates’s hooked rugs are 
quintessentially New England in their 
subject — village churches, brick mills, 
white clapboard houses. But her color is 
Fauvist. Her 1981 Congregational 
Church is an image of a classic, chaste, 
New Hampshire meeting house, and yet 
the three maple trees that dwarf the edi- 
fice are ablaze with yellow, orange, red, 
mauve, and purple leaves of an almost 
psychedelic intensity. 

“Stories To Tell” testifies to the urge 
to communicate inherent in human soci- 
ety. It also reminds us that the desire to 
make images, despite what the academ- 
ics and theoreticians tell us, is as basic to 
the species as the desire to sing and to 
dance. No, no, they can’t take that away 
from us. 0 
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Debra Winger and Tom Berenger: how long can she be taken in by his charm? 


White noise 
Betrayed is full of sound and fury 


by Owen Gleiberman 


BETRAYED. Directed by Costa- 
Gavras. Written by Joe Eszterhas. With 
Debra Winger, Tom Berenger, John 
Heard, Betsy Blair, John Mahoney, and 
Ted Levine. An MGM/UA release. At 
the Cheri, the Janus, and the Allston 
and in the suburbs. 


oes Debra Winger pick her own 

roles, or is her agent trying to 

sabotage her? In Betrayed, which 
has the feel of a demented made-for-TV 
movie, she plays Cathy Weaver, an FBI 
agent who infiltrates a murderous white- 
supremacist group in the American 
heartland and allows herself to fall in 
love with one of its leaders, even after 
she discovers what he’s about. In the 
opening sequence, a sarcastic, loud- 
mouthed radio talk-show host (Richard 
Libertini) is gunned down as he leaves 
his Chicago studio. The gunmen are 
hooded and mysterious, and though we 
aren’t supposed to have a clue to their 
motivation, anyone who reads the papers 
will recognize the incident as a fic- 
tionalized version of the assassination of 


Alan Berg, the sarcastic, loud-mouthed 
(and aggressively Jewish) Denver talk- 
show host who was killed by white 
supremacists in 1984. 

The movie is about Weaver's attempt 
to nail the perpetrators — principally 
Gary Simmons (Tom Berenger), a 
widowed Vietnam veteran and (ap- 
parently) gentle father of two who turns 
out to be a pathological-racist murderer, 
a man who sees himself on a mission to 
protect his family, his neighborhood, his 
country from a malignant, internal con- 
spiracy of blacks and Jews. The movie's 
strategy — in theory, a good one — is 
this: rather than making Simmons an 
obviously loathsome character, it at- 
tempts to present him sympathetically. 
His farm community is a Norman 
Rockwell idyll of sun-spangled corn- 
fields and Sunday-afternoon picnigs. A 
few of the locals are clearly just 
backwoods low-lifes (especially a wily, 
suspicious greaser played by Ted Levine, 
the appealingly smarmy character actor 
from Crime Story), but the focus is on 
Berenger’s idealistic family man, and the 


film highlights his surface normality, his 
capacity for loving emotions. It stresses 
that beneath his twisted psyche is a 
human being, someone who'd spearhead 
a homegrown genocidal regime not just 
because he derives a sadistic pleasure 
from murdering members of minority 
groups (though that’s implicit), but be- 
cause of a submerged, nearly psychotic 
fear of losing everything he has. That 
fear is like a perversion of America’s 
individualist spirit. 

The idea is to present Simmons as a 
good man gone unimaginably wrong, 
someone whose heart bleeds even as his 
soul has turned black. And because we 
know that these groups do exist (and that 
they've received money and support 
from dismayingly legitimate forces), 


‘some of the film’s details have the 


intrinsic, voyeuristic charge that’s central 
to the appeal of TV-style docudramas. In 
the second half, Simmons takes Weaver 
and his kids to a paramilitary survival 
camp, and the place has a creepy 
familiarity. It’s like a Boy Scout camp- 
ground staffed by concentration-camp 


guards. The emphasis is on strength and 
self-reliance, yet the camp’s aura of 
toasty is utterly at odds 
with its fetishistic war trappings. We can 
see how the proud rhetoric of con- 
servative America shades off into fascism 
— how: the love for ruggedness and 
“strength” balloons into abstract power 
fantasies, dreams of master-race om- 
nipotence. 

Like I said, Betrayed has some promis- 
ing ideas. But the filmmakers — 
screenwriter Joe Eszterhas and director 
Costa-Gavras — have built the movie 
around a monumental miscalculation. 
Trying to show us how poison has 
seeped into the heart of the country, they 
turn the white-supremacist characters 
into nice, friendly TV-movie sticks, as 


Film 

though this might prove that evil could 
be anywhere, even in the sunniest 
backyard. But these people are so super- 
ficial, you can’t imagine them having the 
emotional depth to hate anyone. The 
effect is singularly bizarre: the movie 
gives us a cartoon version of Middle 
America, and then, when these same 
characters start spouting neo-Nazi 
rhetoric, their blandness is offered as 
proof of the banality of evil. 

The story should be _ horrifying, 
tumultuous, but instead it plays on a 
level of tepid melodrama. Betrayed is the 
wooziest (and most outlandish) piece of 








’ muckraking imaginable: it wants to be at 


once a “hard-hitting” exposé, a psycho- 
logical profile of neo-Nazi hatefulness, a 
suspenseful cop movie, and (yes) a tragic 
romance, with Winger in thrall to the 
very man whose hideous crimes she’s 
trying to put a stop to. Did I also mention 
that it’s a message movie? You see, 
Simmons has been teaching his two 
innocent,»prepubescent kids the gospel 
of white supremacy, and we're supposed 
to gasp in shock as we realize that, yes, 
hatefulness breeds hatefulness. Only- 
good Debra can break the chain. 

In interviews, Winger comes off as 
smart, spunky, and independent, and 
that’s why it’s doubly astonishing that 
she can’t see the condescension toward 
women built into this role. As the script 
presents it, Cathy Weaver is yet another 
lonely lady workhorse, and Simmons, 
who’s been trying to raise his kids all by 
himself, is longing for someone to 
replace his dead wife. That’s what brings 
the two together: the primal desire for 
family. Except that, from the outset, 
Weaver has journeyed to the land of the 
cornfields expressly to trap this guy. That 
she’s taken in by his charm at first is, 
perhaps, believable, but the character as 
written (and as played by Winger) is so 
“warm,” so meltingly vulnerable, so 
easily seduced by the vision of 
American-familial bliss Simmons holds 
forth, that she isn’t believable for a 
moment as an undercover FBI agent on a 
treacherous assignment. 

Simmons’s first wife never accepted 
his white-supremacist beliefs. To avoid 

Continued on page 19 








Trailers 
THE BIG BLUE 


ears ago, Saturday Night Live ran 
VY a list of “People whom dolphins 


are definitely smarter than.” To 
this august company add Luc Besson, 
writer/director of the insipid underwater 
fantasia The Big Blue, which is about a 
diver (Jean-Marc Barr) who may or may 
not be a dolphin. As far as I can tell from 
the matinee I attended, parents are 
bringing their kids to this picture in 
hopes the tots will take in some natural 
wonder, but don’t be fooled by the ads: 
the kid’ll be bored, and so will you. 

The diver hero is named Jacques 
Mayol (the real Jacques Mayol is a world- 
champion diver, now 61, whom Besson 
consulted during his preparations for the 
movie), and he grows up with an affinity 
for the ocean that isn’t dimmed by his 
father’s death in a diving accident. By the 
time he’s a young man, he’s aiding scj- 
entists in underwater research, and — 
always the loner — he’s come to feel the 
dolphins he swims with are his one true 
family. 

There might be something in this for a 
(pardon the expression) fish-out-of-wa- 
ter story — the tale of a mar who feels 
more at home in nature than he does 


with people. And it’s not hard to 
understand why someone “would be 
enchanted with dolphins. Their odd, 
chirpy voices reach our ears as friendly 
greetings, and their blue-gray flesh has a 
warmth and sheen that make you want 
to caress it, The trouble is, Besson barely 
features the animals (save for a few 
glorious moments near the end, when an 
entire school is seen crisscrossing the 
screen), and each glimpse of their always 
entrancing grace makes you long for 
more. 

Besson goes on to suggest that Jacques 
may actually be a dolphin. He seems to 
have a telepathic communication with 
them, and the scientists observing him 
notice unusual phenomena, such as his 
ability to descend to depths thought to 
be fatal to humans. The cluttered story~ 
line involves both the competition be- 
tween Jacques and his boyhood compan- 
ion Enzo (Jean Reno), a diving champ 
who can’t resist testing himself against 
Jacques, and Jacques’s romance with a 
New York businesswoman (Rosanna Ar- 
quette). Ditsiness seems to have become 
Arquette’s trademark (when she goes in- 
to hysterics, she appears to have no per- 
former's control), and Barr is such a non- 
presence it’s easy to forget he’s in the 
movie. Jean Reno comes off as simply a 
slab of muscles with a dull, fishy stare. 
As the movie goes on, you might think 
he’s trying out a deadpan for.comic ef- 
fect, but if so, he’s done in by Besson, 





who. divides the imagery between ex- 
treme low-angle shots (making you feel 
as though you were clinging to a ledge 
and looking straight up) or ones taken 
with a fish-eye lens. 

To judge from The Big Blue and 
Subway, his.last film, Besson thinks in 
terms of “style” (i.e., bright, magazine-ad 
color) but not a whit about character, 
dramatic structure, coherence. Subway, a 
pale attempt to out-Diva Diva, was like a 
plate of carefully sculpted whipped 
cream; it was pretty, but after going 
through it you felt empty and a little sick. 
Here, Besson never begins to get inside 
Jacques’s obsession with the ocean. The 
director made this movie because of his 
own lifelong love of diving, yet he hasn’t 
done the most elemental work. Indeed, 
no one connected with The Big Blue 
seems to have considered just what this 
movie is about, or why audiences should 
bother watching it. At the Copley Place 


and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 


A NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM STREET 4: 
THE DREAM MASTER 


00 boy, kids, Freddy’s back, but 
H the real news is that the folks 
from Dream Quest Images are 
back. They’re the geniuses who cook up 
such sicko effects as Freddy's squirmy, 





multiple tongues binding some poor kid 
to a bed (that was the highlight of A 
Nightmare on Elm Street 3), or, in this 
latest installment, a girl’s arms popping 
open at mid joint as she pumps iron, then 
the girl turning into a roach and getting 
trapped. inside a giant roach motel. A 
Nightmare on Elm Street 4 features the 
usual stuff about teenagers scarfing 
uppers and walking around bleary-eyed 
for three or four days so that Freddy can’t 
get into their dreams. By now,, though, 
the special effects are what this series is 
about. The film is really a nonstop orgy 
of gruesomely imaginative deaths; it 
barely takes time out for funerals. 

In truth, this is barely a movie at all (it’s 
more like a 90-minute horror video), yet 
that’s not necessarily a drawback. A 
Nightmare on Elm Street 4 has more 
entertainment value per dollar than all 
those monotonous Friday the 13th or 
Halloween sequels. A few of the scenes 
really are jaw-droppets, notably some 
business with Freddy devouring a pizza 
whose toppings will make you long for 
anchovies, Robert Englund gets his name 
above the credits now, and he delivers 
his ghoulish one-liners with a star's 
cackling verve. He’s practically ready for 
his own game show — which might not 
be such a bad fate for the most 
charismatic slasher of the decade. At the 
Cinema 57 and the Allston and in the 


suburbs. 
— Owen Gleiberman 
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Bum rap 


Thieves like Us gets a second chance 


by Steve Vineberg 











THIEVES LIKE US. Directed by Robert 
Altman. . Written by Calder Will- 
ingham, Joan Tewkesbury, and 
Altman. With Keith Carradine, Shelley 
Duvall, John Schuck, Bert Remsen, 
Louise Fletcher, Ann Latham, and Tom 
Skerritt. At the Brattle, August 29. 


neglected American movie of the 

past 20 years, my choice would be 
Robert Altman’s Thieves like Us, which 
is set in the rural Mississippi of the late 
‘Ws. He released the film early in 1974, in 
the midst of a series of glories un- 
paralleled by any director in this country 
since sound came in: M*A*S*H in 1970, 


[[resitses Ameran move ot the 


McCabe and Mrs. Miller and The Long 


Goodbye, then Thieves like Us, Cali- 
fornia Split, and Nashville in 1975. 
Unfortunately, half these movies are 
forgotten now; they rarely appear on TV 
or in revival houses, and they’re un- 
available on video. And even in their 
time the three pictures between McCabe 
and Nashville caused little stir; it seems 
almost unbelievable, but M*A*S*His the 
only runaway hit Altman’s ever had. A 
Mad-magazine-style ad campaign by 
United Artists saved his wild-card Philip 
Marlowe thriller The Long Goodbye 
months after 
bewildered audiences, but no one except 
Pauline Kael got behind Thieves like Us, 
and it vanished ignominiously after a 
week or two; it’s never received the 
attention it deserves. The Brattle screens 
it Monday with The Long Goodbye — 
without a doubt the double bill of the 
year. 

The picture is anomalous among the 
Altman treasures. On the surface, it 
seems to lack his characteristic, exhilar- 
ating density (which was most recently 
on display in the convention episode of 
his television mini-series Tanner ‘88); in 
fact, it’s as rich as McCabe or Nashville, 
but far more contained — sharply 
focused, with the purity of classic Renoir. 
There are seldom more than four people 
on screen at a time, and he’s abandoned 
his trademark multi-tiered soundtrack; 
instead of the whirl of simultaneous 
voices, the dialogue and natural sounds, 
rom recorded, are counterpointed by a 
steady stream of ‘30s radio programs — 
serials, dramatizations, music, political 
speeches. Altman tunes his style to his 
source, a fine, spare, muted 1937 novel by 
Edwatd Anderson that — like Fritz 


Shelley Duvall and Louise Fletcher: the silhouettes of popu 


preview screenings had ~ 





ture a 


Lang's film You Only Live Once, which 
came out the same year — took a 
sympathetic look at a pair of Bonnie and 
Clyde-ish outlaw lovers. (Nicholas Ray 
did the first screen treatment of this 
material in 1948, under the title They 
Live by Night; though small-scaled and a 
little obvious, Ray’s version has a 
memorable neurotic intensity.) 

Bowie (Keith Carradine), serving a jail 
sentence for manslaughter, breaks out 
with two pals, old-timer T-Dub (Bert 
Remsen) and the alcoholic, self-tormen- 
ted Chickamaw (John Schuck). They rob 
a string of small-town banks, holing up 
alternately with Chickamaw’s cousin 
Dee (Tom Skerritt), whose daughter 
Keechie (Shelley Duvall) catches Bowie's 
eye, and T-Dub’s pragmatic sister-in-law 
Mattie (Louise Fletcher, in her first movie 
role), who is struggling to raise a family 
while her husband waits out his own 
prison sentence. En route to a heist, 
Bowie crashes into another car and 
Chickamaw shoots down a couple of 
cops who step in to investigate; that step 
lifts these small-time crooks into a new, 
more perilous league, and Bowie has to 
hide out in a back room at Dee’s to 
recuperate alone. Keechie feeds Bowie 
and tends to his wounds; they become 
lovers, moving to a cabin up in the woods 
and living happily until Bowie crosses 
Keechie by hitching up with his cronies 
for one last bank job. 

What distinguishes Anderson's book is 
a combination of his -down, im- 
pressionistic style and the tone of rough- 
hewn melancholy, which links him to 
other Depression artists like painter 
William Hopper, photographers Walker 
Evans and Dorothea Lange, and novelist 
Horace McCoy. The screenplay (by 
Altman, Calder Willingham, and Nash- 
ville scriptwriter Joan Tewkesbury) is 
very faithful to its source (Keechie’s role 
has been built up, and the ending is 
slightly different). Altman’s additions are 
a broken-hearted lyricism strongly sug- 
gestive of Faulkner and a tenderly ironic 
recognition of the world Bowie and 
Keechie are trapped in — the impossi- 
bility of breaking loose from it. If fate is 
the invisible force that looms heavily 
over the lovers in You Only Live Once, in 
Thieves like Us it’s a gossamer web that 
clings to the characters and suffocates 
them without their understanding what's 


way Jean Boffety has shot the 


» ha 





ce in their heads. 





movie, there’s a barely perceptible haze 
over everything, like the textured filter 
on a Vermeer, softening the’ earth tones 
into pearly pastels and imposing a 
poignant distance between the characters 
and us. (Prints of the film have faded 
with the years; even the better ones — 
like the Brattle’s — have lost the delicate 
shimmer the movie had on its original 
release. It’s still magnificent to look at, 
though.) When Bowie and Keechie speak 
for the first time, Altman shoots them 
behind a screen door at Dee's filling 
station; the headlights of Bowie's jalopy 
pierce the dark mist as he rolls through 
the night, and when he and Keechie 
drive to their woodland cabin, the green 
of the hills is smoky, submerged. The 
mirror in T-Dub’s rooms, where he’s 
shacked up with Mattie’s frizzy-blonde 


Second 
sight 








sister Lula (Ann Latham), has the soapy 
veneer of antiquity; the one in Bowie and 
Keechie’s cabin is distorted, so when 
Keechie sits at it to fix her hair, her face 
seems to melt. The final image, of 
travelers mounting the steps of a train 
station, is in slow motion — they look as 
if they were underwater. 

There’s a point to all this, though 
Altman makes it with poetic gentleness. 
Thieves like Us is about people who can’t 
see their lives clearly because their 
vision’s been.clouded up; the silhouettes 
of popular culture dance in their heads. 
That's why Altman keeps that radio 
going: the juxtaposition of the characters’ 
actions, which are humanly small, with 
the inflated melodrama of the air waves 
implies that they're constantly measur- 
ing themselves against what they hear. 

When the boys rob their first bank, the 
theme music from the cop show 
Gangbusters pounds importantly on the 
soundtrack; at their second job, it’s Speed 
Gibson, International Detective. The first 
time Bowie and Keechie make love, the 
wall beside their bed is papered with 
song sheets from World War I ballads — 
an inspired touch — and the radio plays a 
tacky abridgment of Romeo and Juliet, 
with a tinny, sentimental score. (Altman 
uses a tape loop in a whimsical, semi- 


comic fashion, to give the impression of 


time suspended: every time their passion 
flares up anew, a voice-over narrator tells 
us, “Thus did Romeo and Juliet consum- 
mate their first interview by falling 
madly in love with each other.”) 

In the movie's most sensational scene, 
T-Dub and Chickamaw, both drinking 
heavily, play-act a robbery, with Mattie’s 
two kids (Mary Waits and Rodney Lee 
Jr.) and Lula impersonating bank em- 
ployees, to the strains of the most 
celebrated crime program of them all, 
The Shadow. When Lula grows impa- 
tient with this foolishness and refuses to 
cooperate, Chickamaw, pistol in hand, 


‘loses his temper and for a moment the 


game becomes scarily real. Later on, 
Altman shoots one of their actual heists 
from the air, emphasizing the stage-set 
quality of the bank’s interior, and when 
things begin to go wrong — when 
terrified tellers don’t do as they're told, 
newcomers keep intruding, and one 
banker reaches for an alarm, provoking 
Chickamaw to fire on him — you get the 
impression you're watching a chaotic 
dress rehearsal. 

re Bowie, who grows up in the 
course of the film, shedding his boyish 
callowness and ing an air of 
sorrowful authority, all the characters are 
in some way caught up in these insidious 
pop fancies. T-Dub and Chickamaw read 
newspaper accounts of themselves with 

tment over the distortions and 
pride in their sudden notoriety; when 
Chickamaw brings Bowie to his cousin's 
after the car accident, Dee is reluctant to 
accept him — not because of the danger 
of harboring a fugitive, but out of 
jealousy because Dee’s never had his 
name in the papers. 

Bowie has better luck in slipping the 
scrutiny of state troopers than his part- 
ners do; consequently he and Keechie are 
touted in the press as a reckless, glam- 
orous outlaw couple. The next time he 
meets up with Chickamaw, the older 
man turns out to be bitterly resentful of 
the splash Bowie’s made. Even tough- 
eyed, hard-bitten Mattie, visiting T- 
Dub’s brother in jail once a month, 
cherishes Hollywood dreams: she curls 
her daughter's hair and makes her 
practice tap steps joylessly before a foot 
mirror, like thousands of children in this 
era of Shirley Temple. And Keechie, 
sitting in’ front of her distorted looking 
glass, romanticizes her life with Bowie. In 
her version, which takes stronger and 
stronger hold of her, he’s fathered her 
children, stopped robbing banks, and is 
revving up for a career in pro baseball. 

In laying all this out, I realize I’ve made 
the movie sound far more schematic than 
it is; in fact, Altman’s choices here seem 
even more instinctive than in McCabe or 
Nashville. And the magical confluence of 
details — the Coca-Cola empties that pile 
up wherever Keechie stays, the tiny, 
wavering flame in the shattered head- 
light of an automobile, a chair that 
continues to rock after its occupant has 
left the room, a patchwork quilt that you 
see first as an improvised sweater and 
later as a scattershot shroud — affect you 
long before you've thought them out in 
relation to the themes, the way the 
palette can in a painting or the in- 
strumentation in a piece of music. 

Altman achieves marvels with the ac- 
tors, most of whom are veterans of his 
earlier films (M*A*S*H, McCabe, Brew- 
ster McCloud). Keith Carradine, with his 
wide, alert eyes and his gawky Western- 
hero ruggedness, gives a performance of 
immense charm and understated range; 
much of the film’s lyricism is attrib- 
utable to the way he locates the poetry 
in Anderson’s whittled vernacular. 
Shelley Duvall’s Keechie seems scraggly 
and scrawny when she first enters, but 
gradually you begin to see her through 
Bowie’s eyes, and she softens into 
a grinning girlishness. Their courtship 
has a lopsided adolescent romanticism 
(it’s obvious both are virgins); then, 
as their affair acquires the knots of 
Bowie's new worldliness and Keechie’s 
possessive obstinacy, the performances 
deepen. 

Bert Remsen gives T-Dub (abbreviated 
from “T.W.”) a crusted grandeur; missing 
two toes on one foot, he has to rely on a 
cane, but he has an elegant, scalloped 
lope — his bum leg sweeps across the air 
as if it were waltzing solo. On the other 
hand, John Schuck (Painless -in 
M*A*S*H), a huge head on his outsize, 
cartoon body, walks with the eggshell 
caution of a man who's never used 
to his body. Schuck gives a stupendous 
performance as hapless Chickamaw; if 
there were any justice in Hollywood, it 

Continued on page 20 
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Swiss miss 


Geneva tells us how 


to take dictation 


by Bill Marx 


44 hom the Gods would de- 
W stroy they first make dot- 
ty,” wrote George Bernard 
Shaw about the bloodthirsty dictators of 
the ’30s. But for once Shaw's sharp 
tongue boomeranged — the century’s 
most eloquent gasbag had _ blabbed 
himself into the straitjacket. At the 
Methuselah age of 82, the second- 
greatest playwright in the English 
language merrily joined the Fascist de- 
magogues as they scampered down the 
road to bedlam, writing what has become 
the major skeleton in the Shavian closet, 
Geneva. This rarely performed political 
lampoon (it was first produced in 1938 
and has been staged only once since 
then, in a 1971 London preduction that 
flopped disastrously) stars Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Franco as revolutionary, 
evolutionary good guys. Sadly, the trio of 
strong-arms are treated with a comic 
toleration tempered with respect — 
Shaw insisted that the play, far from 
making fun of its dictator subjects, 
“flatters them enormously.” 
Compounding the wry glorification of 
the world’s iron-fists are nasty flicks of 
Jewish stereotyping (a character simply 
called “the Jew” pops in and accuses 
Hitler of destroying the Jewish race) that 
have elicited repeated accusations of 
anti-Semitism. Now Canada’s Shaw Fes- 
tival, which is obligated by charter to do 
all the playwright’s works, is tackling the 
black sheep of the Shaw canon (at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake through Septem- 
ber 24). Surprisingly, there has been no 


Theater 


outraged hubbub, no protest by B'nai 
Brith (is there any in Canada?). And the 
play, for all its drawbacks, does provide a 
fascinating perspective on a relatively 
unknown side of Shaw: an artist whose 
early optimism had waned into a quasi- 
despairing vision; a confused iconoclast 
who saw himself as a prophet nobody 
would listen to. Given the helpful hints 
in Geneva, it’s lucky nobody did. 

A jeremiad directed at the inter- 
national saber rattling that presaged 
World War II, Geneva was written in 
nervous agitation at the inability ofthe 
League of Nations and the world’s 
intellectuals to meet the challenge of 
Hitler and Mussolini, whose dic- 
tatorships Shaw satirizes as inept rather 
than immoral. (In the play’s preface, 
written after the war, Shaw says that 
Germany’s concentration camps were 








the result of bureaucratic bungling!) The ° 


drama was an object of rage and 


controversy from the beginning, since ~ 


the playwright made it clear that he was 
contemptuous of democracy (he called it 
‘‘mobocracy’’) and thought 
authoritarianism not necessarily a bad 
idea. Naturally, this view decreased in 
popularity as war clouds gathered, and 
Shaw was forced to alter the text to fit 
changing current affairs: after Il Duce 
officially adopted the policy of anti- 
Semitism, a major newspaper boomed, 
MUSSOLINI MAKES SHAW RE-WRITE 
PLAY. But Shaw never did a major 
rewrite of Geneva, even after the war, 
leaving its embarrassing pro-Axis 
gaucheries intact. 

The initial stir, however, was a lot of 
fuss over a muzzy harangue that doesn’t 
introduce its Fascist monsters/heroes 
until halfway through the evening. The 
first two acts (actually three, but one has 
been cut from the Shaw Festival produc- 
tion) comprise a series of slight inter- 
views featuring, along with the generic 
Jew, a Spanish widow who out of 
obsessive Catholicism will shoot almost 
anybody on sight and a sweet-tempered, 
pre-Gorbachev Russian commissar 
(Shaw was infatuated with Stalin, so the 
Communist is treated gingerly). Finally 
the scene shifts to the International Court 
at the Hague, presided over by a 
virtuous, rational, collected judge, who 
has the two aforementioned Fascist 
leaders and Franco (all masquerading 
under obvious pseudonyms) charged 
with crimes against their countrymen. 
What follows is more frenzied free-for-all 
than delicate dialectic, with the mega- 
lomaniacal thugs trading stale barbs with 
their accusers — the Jew, the Commissar, 
and the Spitfire, joined by a snobby and 
snotty representative from England and 
a raving democrat from, of all places, 
Newfoundland. 

Under the artful guidance of 
Christopher Newton, the Shaw Festival's 
artistic director, the play's transformed 
into an out-andout farce, and the 
editoral roughhousing (in the form of the 
hatcheted act) uncovers some signs of 
life. At least the trial scene is less 
lethargically logorrheic on the stage than 
on the page, and the dictators, pure Mel 
Brooks caricatures, huff and puff across 
the courtroom like hot-air balloons. Still, 
unlike Newton’s brilliant production of 
another late and neglected Shaw com- 
edy, On the Rocks (which features an 
English Prime Minister who comes back 
from vacation a confirmed Marxist), the 


staging doesn’t herald a precious re- 





Al Kozlik and Michael Ball: the pro-Axis gaucheries remain. 


discovery. 


Newton admits that, despite some 


touching moments, Geneva deserves to 
languish in obscurity: “There’s no 
passion in the relationships, which you 
find in almost every other Shaw play. He 
wanted to comment on the state of 
politics in the world, but we can now see 
in retrospect that his view was faulty — 
for example, he was all over the place 
about bombing. He refused to sign a 
petition condemning the bombing of 
civilians in the Spanish Civil War, 
because he said there shouldn't be any 
difference between bombing soldiers and 
civilians. He was going a little strange 
about exactly what his attitude was.” The 
weirdest bit of attitude in Geneva peeps 
through when the Jew suddenly leaves 
the trial and is accused of taking business 
advantage of leaked news. Newton 
defuses this bomb by making the charac- 
ter who cracks the line seem prejudiced, 
which gets Shaw off the hook. And not 
unfairly. The playwright wasn’t anti- 
Semitic; he was for the eradication of 
bozos of all races and creeds. In fact, 
when he argues against Hitler's geno- 
cidal policies, he does so merely on the 





grounds that mass murder kills the 
world’s Einsteins! (Apparently all others 
are Shavian shavings under the 
tibermensch’s feet.) 

Not all Shavians have given up on 
Geneva, though. The Festival's literary 
adviser, pre-eminent Shaw scholar Dan 
Laurence, believes that the play has been 
misunderstood (it deals with universal 
issues, not just Jew killers), as has the 
playwright’s flirtation with the despots 
of the ‘30s — an attraction Laurence sees 
as a logical outgrowth of Shaw’s lifelong 
disdain for the masses. Viewed in a 
historical context, the playwright’s ad- 
miration of. Stalin and other 
authoritarians puts him in the company 
of other leading thinkers of the late ‘30s, 
including Ezra Pound, H.G. Wells, and 
Churchill. It’s a disconcerting enthusiasm 
that mars, but doesn’t spoil, the recently 
published volume of Shaw’s letters 
(edited by Laurence; Viking, 886 pages, 
$45), which chronicles the playwright’s 
declining years, 1926-’50. With his gruff 
wit, theatrical genius, and limitless 
knowledge, the playwright remains one 
of the century’s premier letter writers, 

Continued on page 19 











Sandra Leavitt and June Fellows: maybe it would work better as burlesque. 








isle hopping 


THE MAIDS and 
THE BUTLERS 


rilliant it undoubtedly is, but I’ve 
always found Jean Genet’s The 


Maids considerably less compell- ° 


ing than Jean-Paul Sartre's explication of 
it. He speaks of the relationship between 
Solange and Claire,-the sisters who take 
turns play-acting the role of their absent 
mistress (known only as Madanfe) and 
scheme to poison her, as “the dyad ... 
haunted by a phantom of unity.” And he 
defines Genet's style as “de-realization” 
— that is, a deliberate attempt to distance 
the audience from reality by providing a 
series of filters (in the form of impersona- 
tions) through which we observe the 
action. 

Sartre’s readings of Genet are fasci- 
nating, the way critical explanations 
of Brechtian acting are, but I’ve never 
seen any Genet or Brecht in performance 
that works the way it’s supposed to. 
Brecht, however, was a man of the 
theater and his plays have the knack of 
superseding his interpreters, as they do 
his theories. Genet, on the other hand, 
seems to defy production altogether. 
Onstage, The Maids, like The Balcony, 
tends toward academic closet drama. The 
characters drone on, putting themselves 
and each other through a battery of 


existential tests that appear to have been 
lost in translation from page to stage, and 
the “whirligig” shifts Sartre discov- 
ers are. bubbles that never. rise to the 
surface. 

Genet wanted The Maids done in drag 
by young boys — providing another 
screen to “de-realize” the text — and 
maybe the combination of high camp 
and the on-the-edge passion drag actors 
often bring on their material would spark 
the performance energy the play so 
badly needs. Or maybe The Maids would 
work better as a burlesque. The Winter 
Company production (at the New 
Ehrlich Theatre) comes to life only when 
June Fellows, as Claire, brings some 
bedraggled humor to the occasion. At the 
beginning and briefly in the final scene, 
when Claire is pretending to be Madame 
and dressing down Solange (Patricia 
Purcell), who is standing in for Claire, 
Fellows gives the extravagant insults 
(Everything, yes, everything that comes 
out of the kitchen is spit!) an insouciant 
kick by reading them as though she were 
sending up Genet for SCTV. 

The rest of the time, Ken MacDonald's 
production stalls and sputters. It isn’t as 
solemn as some I’ve seen (directors of 
The Maids tend to take the title of 
Sartre’s thick volume, Saint Genet, liter- 
ally), but it’s clumsy and amateurish, and 


















Philadelphia story 


Not even Sigourney Weaver can save The Show-Off 


by Sylviane Gold 


THE SHOW-OFF, by George Kelly. 
Directed by James Simpson. Settings 
designed by Hugh Landwehr. Cos- 
tumes by Yslan Hicks. Lighting by 
Arden Fingerhut. With Sigourney 
Weaver, Celeste Holm, Kristine 
Nielsen, Edmond Genest, Frank Ham- 
ilton, John David Cullum, James 
Naughton, Reg E. Cathey, and Jack 
Rose. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival, Williamstown, through 


August 27. 


hen the lights came up for the 
first intermission in the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival 
production of The Show-Off, a play that 
is routinely referred to in the history 
books as “George Kelly’s classic 
American comedy,” my husband whis- 
pered urgently in my ear, “The man 
sitting next to me is going to need 
medical attention.” Seems he had spent 
most of the first act holding his head in 
his hands and moaning, “This is the 
worst play I’ve ever seen. . .. This is the 
worst play I’ve ever seen.” 
Of course, it would take something a 
lot more heinous than a stiff little 
domestic contretemps, circa 1924, to hit 


ch foe a ‘ 
Celeste Holm and James Naughton: a little bit of bluff has to go a long way. 


the bottom of a critic’s list. But I could see 
the poor man’s point. The Show-Off is 
no classic, and it’s no comedy — which 
leaves a dated, pointless exercise in 
wasted motion. Its only pleasure is in the 
speculation it engenders: how on earth 
did such stuff entertain Broadway au- 
diences, even in 1924? 

Anyone taking in this production on 
the assumption that Sigourney Weaver 
could make anything look good will be 
sorely disappointed. Playing Clara, the 
sensible older daughter of the Fisher 
clan, around whom the action revolves, 
she’s been given a matronly hairdo and 
fussy, unattractive clothes (by Yslan 
Hicks), as if the humdrum role were not 
punishment enough. Maybe this is what 
happens when you're married to the 
director, and he doesn’t want to appear to 
be playing favorites. Certainly no one 
can accuse James Simpson of showcasing 
his wife in this production. But then, he 
doesn’t do much for the other actors, 
either. 

Celeste Holm is luckiest, even if she 
does have a bit of trouble keeping her 
lines straight. As Mrs. Fisher, she radiates 
a pleasantly maternal officiousness, 
good-naturedly clucking over her brood 





in a light Irish brogue. There’s Mr. Fisher 
(Frank Hamilton), who makes a brief 
appearance before accomplishing his 
chief function, which is to die and leave 
Mrs. Fisher in charge. There’s wise old 
Clara, with her distant but well-off 
husband, Frank Hyland (Edmond Gen- 
est). There’s her younger sister, Amy 
(Kristine Nielsen), a foolish and per- 
snickety young woman whose infatua- 
tion with the ludicrous phony of the title 
provides the play with its slender thread 
of a plot. There’s Joe (John David 
Cullum), the youngest, whose career as 
boy-genius inventor exists solely to 
provide a handy $100,000 jackpot at the 
end of the play. And there’s Aubrey 
Piper, the show-off himself, who joins 
the family to the great disgust of 
everyone but Amy. 
Played by a bewigged, berouged, and 
befuddled James Naughton, Aubrey 
looks like Pee-wee Herman (those dread- 
ful costumes again) and sounds like Joe 
Isuzu. It may be possible — let me 
emphasize the “may” — to give Aubrey 
enough charm, enough humor, enough 
substance to carry this play. But it would 
ee oe ee 
written by Kelly and played by 


‘to be dangero 


Naughton, Aubrey is a moronic wind- 
bag, and there’s nothing humorous in 
hearing everyone else say so. He’s too 
contemptible to be funny, too irrelevant 
us. Perhaps, like drunken 
porters and cuckolded husbands, com- 
pulsive liars were once thought of as 
intrinsically laughable. (And don’t tell 
me they still are — Joe Isuzu would not 
be funny ouside the context of a car 
commercial.) 

Indeed, this play’s context may have 
been the secret of its success even back in 
1924 (when it ran for 575 performances). 
Kelly was one of the Philadelphia Kellys 
(Grace was his niece), and if you take 
Aubrey as an American variant on that 
legendary character of Irish folklore, the 
blarney-tongued charlatan, The Show- 
Off begins to look like the kind of ethnic 
theater that served to acclimate gen- 
erations of immigrants to their new 
world. Although The Show-Off is never 
overtly Irish — Holm’s brogue notwith- 
standing — it’s full of references to other 
ethnic groups: opera is defined as “sing- 
in’ dagos”; Mr. Fisher's Hungarian col- 
leagues at work are “hunkies.” 
Moreover, the play’s dialogue rings with 
Irish turns of phrase: Clara isn’t wearing 
a new dress — there’s “a new dress on 
her”; her husband of five years is never 
referred to without his family name; and 
Amy is not about to marry Aubrey, she’s 
about “to take him.” 

In addition to feeling at home with the 
language and the stock characters (hard- 
working father, worried mother, 
daughters reasonable and un-, sons-in- 
law reasonable and un-), the original 
audience for this show could also ap- 
preciate being included in its inside jokes 
about the differences between West 
Philadelphia and North Philadelphia. It’s 
all Philadelphia to me, but I can imagine 
the little thrill of pleasure as Philadel- 
phia’s, and even New York’s, Irish heard 
the repeated invocations of Broad Street, 
Strawbridge’s, and the Schuylkill River. 
Sometimes it seems the playwright will 
risk what little credibility a scene has just 
to plug another Philadelphia 
neighborhood. In one improbable ex- 
change, Clara is told that her father has 
been rushed unconscious to Samaritan 
Hospital. “Broad and Ontario?” she asks. 

Ethnic theater did more than enhance 
its audience’s sense of community. It 
helped people get along in that new 
community, it taught them the mores of 
the foreign culture of which they were 
now a part. True to form, The Show-Off 
never misses an opportunity to preach. 
But at this late date, it’s hard to know just 
what Kelly thought he was saying. Was 
he siding with the practical, meddling 
Mrs. Fisher, appalled at the ir- 
responsibility of Aubrey and Amy? Or 
was he making the case for the younger 
generation, with their devil-may-care 
gusto? Aubrey may go crashing into 
traffic cops in borrowed cars; he may 
borrow shamelessly to pay the rent. But 
he’s head over heels in love with Amy, 
and she with him. Is that supposed to 

Continued on page 18 





Fellows is the only real actress on the 
stage. Patricia Purcell doesn’t appear to 
have any idea what her lines mean, and 
Sandra Leavitt, in her single scene as 
Madame, is fluttery and disconnected 
and lacks concentration. 

As a curtain raiser, MacDonald has 
written a 15-minute piece called The 
Butlers, which is directed by his daughter 
Jennifer. It's not in the realm of Genet, 
though; MacDonald’s masters are ob- 
viously Pirandello and Tom Stoppard. 
The two characters, William (Jim Bright) 
and Boris (Mert Aspinwall), are butlers 
who live in the imagination of a writer, 
waiting for his pen to give them life. 
William has made one brief appearance 
in a play, and that prompts him to lord it 
over Boris, who is thus far unemployed 
(so to speak) — that and the fact that 
William is a live-in servant, whereas 
Boris, who's supporting a family, lives 
out. (Since no dramatic context yet exists 
for Boris, it’s not clear how he knows he 
has a wife and family — but let that 
pass.) 

The playlet might be more amusing if, 
say, it parodied the conventions .of 
butlers in drama, though even then it 
would likely seem musty — manservants 
aren’t exactly a feature of the contem- 
porary stage. But all MacDonald seems 
interested in is recycling Pirandello’s 
ideas and Stoppard’s style (the opening 
dialogue echoes Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead). And the 
production is remarkably inactive, even 


for a play this short: Bright stands, 

back and forth on the balls of his 
feet, and Aspinwall sits with his hands 
glued to his kneecaps. When, five 
minutes before the end, Aspinwall 
stands up, the moment is so unexpected 
it has the force of a revelation. 

é — Steve Vineberg 


PERSONALS 
I t's getting tempting. Every night for 


the past six months you've come 

home from work and watched reruns 
of Star Trek. You've washed the bathtub 
three times and defrosted the refrigerator 
twice. You've left the answering machine 
on (and on and on), but the only callers 
are your mother and your dry-cleaner. 
You sharpen your pencil. “SWM seeks 
...”” But what if somebody you know 
decides to answer? What if nobody does? 
And what Susan, or Sam, are you so 
desperately seeking anyway? 

Ah, modern romance! Even if you're 
one of those well-adjusted, much- 
sought, or happily mated people who 
buy the Phoenix only for the theater 
reviews, you must have wondered: who 
would ever write one of those coded 
propositions in the Classifieds, let alone 
reply to same? 

The answer, according to the musical 
revue Personals, is just about anyone. 
This show — put in the early 
‘80s by eight then-Boston-area-under- 
grads (composers William Dreskin, Joel 


Phillip Friedman, Seth Friedman, Alan 
Menken, Stephen Schwartz, and Michael 
Skloff, and . lyricists/librettists David 
Crane, Marta Kauffman, and the AC/DC 
Seth Friedman) who then pitched it Off 
Broadway for a nine-month run during 
the ‘85-’86 season.— introduces us to the 
people behind the DWMs and 
BBFs. There’s Kim (Juliet Lambert), the 
divorcée, who's hunting for a husband 
replacement. There's Claire (Diana 
Sheehan), a tight-sphinctered career 
woman who ds in her ad she’s 
dying to hang-glide the Rockies. Best of 
all, there’s Louis (David Benoit), the 
plump, bespectacled virgin who carries 
tape-recorded instructions on how to 
seduce a woman everywhere he goes 
(and where he goes, of course, depends 
on what lesson he’s listening to). One by 
one, through a series of vignettes and 
slightly offbeat tunes, these 
singular singles describe the ins and outs, 
so to speak, of newspaper courtship. 
Kim, for example, believes that the key 
to success is finding the right acronym 
for her ad. She tries DWF, SWF, and 
finally concludes that “this woman is 
strictly M&Ms, TV, and occasionally the 
A&P.” All she really wants is a regular 
guy, “no bozos need apply.” Neither is 
Kim alone in setting wholesome if 
minimal standards. Although some 
characters do favor odd fetishes, most 
everyone in Personals wants no more 
than the average cuddlemate with the 
ordinary passions. The only truly twisted 


creature is the clerk who handles the ads. ° 


After years of typing and filing other 
people’s yearnings, he pens an ad for his 
own ideal lover: a dwarf in Carmen 
Miranda drag. Far be it from me to reveal 
what happens, but it’s a good thing his 
wife likes short men. 

Cross-dressing midgets aside, Person- 
als is pretty tame stuff. Director Michael 
Allosso tries to spike the show with some 
tastefully kinky tableaux, but much of his 
choreography makes the actors look like 
last year’s Rockettes. The six-member 
cast, all recent graduates or summer 
refugees from college, don’t help matters 
in this department; they're too busy 
radiating youth and innocence. Only 
David Benoit and Deb Snyder know how 
to wring laughs from lonely hearts. 
Benoit wriggles like a young Divine 
when he thinks of sex; Snyder slips from 
cheerleader to elderly mom like an 
Olympic gymnast. 

But if Personals never quite takes off, 
that may be because it’s too tepidly real. 
With the advertising likes of 
“Leather/Lace Dom/Sub seeks Iron 
Maiden” to work with, the authors could 
have come up with some outrageous 
chuckles. Instead they've opted to keep it 
clean, reducing what might have been an 
orgy of giggles to safe, suburban sex. 
Presented by the Chatham Repertory 
Company at the Chatham Theatre, Mon- 
days and Thursdays through September 


5. 
— Fred Turner 
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Spandex 


ballet 
at the 
Paradise 


Photos by John Nordell 


Friday night is dance night at the 
Paradise. To energize the depths of Au- 
gust the club recently sponsored a span- 
dex night, which was MCed by Frank 
Williams. The competition was tough. 
“What do you say,” Williams asked the 
crowd about each contestant. “Does she 
stay or does she go?” “Outta there!” 
roared back the crowd. On the basis of 
sheer decibels, some 40 contestants were 
narrowed down to four winners, who 
split $300 in prize money. Our enquiring 
photographer John Nordell was there. 
Here’s what he found out when he 
asked Paradise patrons “What does 
spandex mean’ to you?” 

“It means partying.” 

“Gorgeous, luscious, sexy.” 

“Fun, easy to move in it . . . flexibility.” 

“Women’s butts.” 

“Sweaty people.” 

“It means sexy. Hot and sexy, hon.” 

“Get loose.” 

“It’s the latest in party material.” 

“It's comfortable, you feel more free.” 

“Sexy clothing you can move in.” 

“Comfortable wear that you can 
boogie in,” 

“Tightness.” 

“It's great, I think they’re nice.” 

“Freedom.” 

“I don’t know, it’s my first time 
wearing them. I’m having a ball. Free- 
dom. Nothing but freedom.” 

“Moving freély, I guess.” 

“Makes me loose, so I can boogie,” 

“Freedom.” 

“Hot bodies.” 

“Drive the bitches crazy.” 

“Freedom.” 

“Tight.” 

“Showing enough in a sexy old 
manner without being pornographic, but 
being almost pornographic.” 

“Skin.” Oo 














Jailhouse rock 


Why you wont see G.G. Allin 
on The Morton Downey Jr. Show 


by Kris Fell 


n his best days, the scabrous 
O singer and bandleader G.G. Allin 

is one sorry-looking lump of self- 
tattooed inhumanity, but when I ran into 
him at my neighborhood pizza place a 
month ago, he was all snaggle-toothed 
smiles. “Hey, The Morton Downey Jr. 
Show tracked me down and they want 
me to tape a show on Friday,” he 
boasted. “It’s gonna be about censoring 
rock and roll, and they’re putting me up 
at the fuckin’ Hilton Hotel the night 
before.” The Morton Downey Jr. Show, if 
you haven't heard, is a late-night shout- 
ing match between kooks and indignant 
cause lovers, sort of a Phil Donahue 
show for the outrageous and the 


Cellars 
by starlight 


outraged. Controversy is the lifeblood of 
the program, and Allin intended to use 
his appearance as the first stop on a two- 
month-long “tour,” his most extensive to 
date. It could have been a match made in 
heaven. 

G.G. Allin is a slimeball legend of sorts 
on the East Coast, a sub-underground 
cult figure outside the New Eng- 
land/NYC area, and every parent's worst 
nightmare, In addition to onstage mas- 
turbation, self-abuse, vomiting, and 
violence toward his audience, he’s best 
known for eating large quantities of Ex- 
Lax prior to gigs, then shitting copiously 
while performing such untender songs as 
“Teenage Twats,” “Scars on My 
Body/Scabs on My Dick,” “I’m a Rapist,” 
and “Expose Yourself to Kids.” Allin’s 
unhygienic performances have gotten 
him banned from every club he’s played 
in his 10-year “career,” and thrown in jail 
regularly; they’ve also earned him the 











title of “The Sickest Man in Rock and 
Roll.” 

I arrived at the ‘WOR TV studio in 
Secaucus, New Jersey, about an hour 
before the taping was to start, so I waited 
by the audience entrance, marveling at 
the polyester-and-gold-jewelry-clad 
crowd, Within minutes, a van rattled into 
the parking lot, and Allin’s brother 
Merle, Merle’s girfriend Mishi, and four 
heavily tattooed guttersnipes 
Gary, and Larva (who are the Murderers, 
Allin’s backing band on the “tour”) and 
their roadie, Bob — jumped out and 
collapsed on the sidewalk, all 
and chattering at once: “G.G.’s in fuckin’ 
jail, man, can you believe it?’ “We 
started out at the Hilton last night, but we 
only lasted two hours there.” “They said 
there were too many of us, but really it’s 
because they didn’t like us.” “Naw, they 
liked us. The security guard even took 
our picture out front.” “So they put us in 
a low-budget place, the Red Roof Inn.” 

“We don’t know what happened 
because we were drunk, but...” ”... 
color TV ruined, air conditioner. Spray- 
painted swastikas everywhere, G.G. AL- 
LIN AND THE MURDERERS in giant red 
letters. Jerked off all over the bed. Took a 
big shit. The whole room was mass 
destruction.” “I can’t even fucking re- 
member it, man.” “You threw up on the 
Bible.” “Yeah, we threw the Bible in the 
toilet and he puked on it.” “We went to a 
strip bar and ordered martinis.” “We 
jumped on this big dumpster and got on 
the roof over there and slept in that big 
radio dish.” 

“In the morning we scammed some 
tickets here to People Are Talking, you 
know that TV show?” “The Guardian 
Angels were on, and G.G. was kissing the 
leader’s wife, tryin’ to make him mad, 
giving her the tongue and shit.” “G.G.’s 
looking pretty terrible and they ask him, 
‘Could you please take your sunglasses 
off because the glare might be too 


— Phil, 





G.G. Allin: every parent's 


distracting,’ and he says, ‘I think my face 
might be more distracting,’ and he takes 
them off and his eyes are all red and he 
smiles and his teeth are all smashed and 
rotting. So they all cracked up laughing. 
Some of the old ladies liked him I think.” 

“He came walking out when the show 
ended and the cops just grabbed him. 
They're sending him to county jail in 
Jersey City, and we can’t get him out 
until tomorrow.” “Less than 24 hours, 
over $2000 damage to two hotel rooms.” 
“We're kicked off the Downey show. 
They said we're more trouble than we're 








The Downey show was a hoot even 
without him, though Allin’s articulate 
ranting could have further enlivened the 
proceedings. They substituted the statu- 
esque Sally Cato from Smashed Gladys 
for Allin, pitting her, R.J. Smith (music 
columnist from the Village Voice), and 


worst nightmare 


Charles M. Young (music columnist from 
Playboy) against Parents’ Music Re- 
source Center (PMRC) spokeswoman 
Jennifer Norwood. Norwood rattled out 
the line that putting warning labels on 
albums is a means of disseminating 
“information” and that the PMRC does 
not try to influence the FCC to shut down 
radio stations that air material the PMRC 
finds offensive. Downey countered with 
the statement that parents want warning 
labels on records “because they're too 
lazy to discipline their own kids.” Young 
further weakened Norwood’s arguments 
with a few well-timed quotes read from 
PMRC directives. 

Downey showed photos of Allin’s 
destroyed hotel rooms, merely comment- 
ing that “obviously, these are some guys 
who have some problems,” and Smith, 
citing the First Amendment, allowed that 

Continued on page 20 





Music in black & white 


by Banning Eyre 

outh Africa’s Johnny Clegg & 

Savuka have been tearing up 

American stages this summer, 
opening for the likes of Sting and Steve 
Winwood. With high-kicking Zulu steps, 
technicolor costumes, and flat-out World 
Beat boogie, this defiantly mixed-race 
band has been parading a more muscular 
South African music than Paul Simon’s 
Graceland tour. 

Clegg, a man with the stage manner of 

a stalking leopard, began as an unlikely 
candidate for stardom. Born in England, 
reared in Zimbabwe and Zambia, he 
landed in Johannesburg as a shy, in- 
articulate boy of 12 who by his own 
account hated school and hated music. “I 
hated pop music. I hated singing. The last 
thing I ever wanted to do was to be a 
singer.” Despite these aversions, Clegg 
went on to become a university lecturer 
in social anthropology, and then in 1980 
lead singer and co-leader of Juluka (Zulu 
for “sweat’’), a black and white band that 
broke the laws of apartheid to become 
the most popular stage act in South 
Africa. 


This summer and fall, at 35, Johnny 
Clegg is touring the world to promote 
Shadow Man (Capitol), the second 
album with his new band, Savuka (Zulu 
for “Spirits have risen’). An aggressive 
exponent of South African music in the 
largest possible sense, he now seeks to 
integrate the strands of his country’s far- 
flung and scattered peoples and its 
ongoing history. 

Clegg traces his political trans- 
formation to a moment in childhood 
when he discovered Zulu culture in an 
encounter with a street guitarist named 
Charlie Mzela. The sound of the guitar in 
the street was “a powerful enigma” that 
revealed for the first time the African side 
of his city. “When you grow up in an 
apartheid society, you live in a white 
bubble. But here, underneath a neon 
light, by this shop, was this whole 


unfolding evidence of something that 
was in the city that nobody knew or 
acknowledged.” Mzela became Clegg’s 
teacher, introducing him to Zulu guitar, 
language, singing, and best of all, dance. 
In the style Clegg learned, dancers raise a 
foot to above head level and bring it 
stomping to the floor, smack on the 
downbeat, a dramatic display befitting a 
Zulu warrior. 

Juluka were the product of Clegg’s 
ensuing fascination with Zulu culture, 
and of his close friendship and collabora- 
tion with songwriter Sipho Mchunu. The 
band overcame both white-supremacist 
and tribal adversity to reach an inter- 
national market, a rare accomplishment 
for any South African band until very 
recently. However, in 1985, after six 
albums and 15 years of playing music 
with Cl Mchunu quit Juluka to 
devote himself to his five wives and his 
cattle farm. 

Juluka’s break-up coincided with the 
declaration of South Africa’s state of 
emergency. Clegg considered abandon- 
ing music. But he found he couldn’t leave 
it alone, and in retrospect, the change has 
been good for his music. Toward the end 


Music 

of Juluka, he felt limited by the band’s 
Zulu-guitar orientation. When he set 
about putting a new group together in 
1986, he deliberately sought out musi- 
cians who would not ordinarily play 
together: Steven Mavuso, a traditional 
Sotho keyboard player; Solly Letwaba, a 
versatile bassman who spans the ground 
between township jive and American 
funk; Keith Hutchinson, a rock and 
fusion veteran who plays keyboards, 
flute, and sax reminiscent of Juluka at 


their best; and finally drummer Derek de 
Continued on page 21 
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JOY DIVISION: 
KNOWN PLEASURES 





hen in 1980 Joy Division's singer and 

songwriter, lan Curtis, hanged himself at 

his Manchester home, he had attracted 
an adoring cult on both sides of the Atlantic who 
were scarcely surprised that the band’s three-year 
recording stretch was one long prologue to his 
suicide. The remaining members (drummer Ste- 
phen Morris, bassist Peter Hook, and guitarist 
Bernard Sumner — keyboardist/guitarist Gillian 
Gilbert joined up shortly) continued on as New 
Order, served best by last year’s two-record 
anthology Substance. Now there’s a Joy Divison 
collection also called Substance (Qwest) that 
highlights the group’s trendsetting flair for pop 
song forms that seem to bleed anguish. When 
Curtis finishes singing the wrenching entreaties in 
the verse of “Warsaw” (“All this tug and no 
contact/No matter how hard you try”) and the 
band compresses the song’s already clinched 
patterns into a wad of unrepentant despondency, 
it’s punctuating his words even as they're choked 
off. 

But Substance plays up Joy Division's consider- 
able strength as a hook-oriented outfit, swift and 
sturdy. (The CD format includes seven lesser 
extras, such as “No Love Lost,” which is from their 
debut EP, An Ideal for Living.) The sequence 
condenses key Joy Division moments, and what 
moments they are! At the beginning of “Digital,” 
Hook’s bass figure holds the entire song in its 
opening three-note statement, Morris's stuttering 
drums join in with a lurch-and-wait rigidity, and 
Sumner’s guitar riffs are soon sparring from above 
like so many chopper blades cutting the wind. The 
distant guitar clicking in “Autosuggestion,” along 
with the rapid snap and echo of drums, surrounds 
Curtis’s voice like a slow-motion maelstrom. 
Bathed in thick reverb and lingering on his words 
to increase ominous atmosphere (“So lose some 
sleep and say you tried”), Curtis suggests Jim 


‘Morris, Curtis, Sumner, Hook: altering the way you hear and think about punk 


Morrison without the jaded self-pity. As he 
repeats those words with the stubborn gait of one 
who no longer fears even terror itself, the band 
surges into double time for a characteristic 
injection of end-song fervor. 

“She's Lost Control” is Joy Division’s enduring 
exploration of encroaching madness, a dour and- 
robotic documentation. Turning at right angles 
from the free-fall rage of the Sex Pistols, the song 
is claustrophobic, oppressed, as if Joy Division 
were trying to push it uphill, slowly edging these 
dark, hungover feelings toward the light. The 
noise gives off the numbing awareness of the 
capacity for human despair — for others, as well 
as for ourselves — that doesn’t require any more 
spelling out. “She’s Lost Control” tromps forward 
with determination wrapped around dread. 

Another potent track marbled with contradic- 
tions — hopeful melody supporting hopeless 
lyrics — is also the most familiar through college 
radio play: “Love Will Tear Us Apart” chains a 
synthesizer and bass melody around Curtis’s most 
overtly pained vocal (“Why is the bedroom so 
cold/You turn away on your side/Love, love will 
tear us apart, again”). With this and with 
“Transmission,” another pleasant-sounding 
facade with a grating monomaniac’s refrain 
(Dance, dance dance dance/Dance to the radio”), 
Joy Division snag their listeners just long enough 
to insult them; they cloak their defiance in what 
now sounds like plainly commercial synth-pop. 
Punk redefined the way we hear and think about 
rock, a process that Substance proves is still going 
on. Relistening to Joy Division alters the way you 
hear and think about punk: more than a doomed 
shout now wrapped in nostalgia, it reaches out 
through more channels than abrasion and disar- 
ray. It's a dark, ambivalent assurance almost 
foretold by Curtis in “Warsaw,” where he warns 
of unguarded fawning on lost hopes: “Just to live 
in the past tense/To make believe you were right.” 
No one can go back, but Joy Division are a matter 
of substance beyond their time. 

— Tim Riley 








YO-YO MA: 
SCHUMANN CELLO CONCERTO 


—— 





that has really allowed him to shine is his 
album of Bach cello suites. In the greatest 
music he has recorded, he always seems to be 
compromised by his collaborators. So except for 
the Bach, which he plays alone, his best recordings 
are of minor works (a Kreisler/Paganini album, for 
instance, accompanied by the superb Patricia 
Zander, or a heavenly “Swan” that doesn’t 
depend on Philippe Entremont’s conducting). 
Finally, though, CBS has released a recording of a 
wonderful work in which Ma gets the support he 
has usually lacked. This is his new recording of the 
Schumann Cello Concerto, and it is taken from a 
live performance given in Munich in 1985. It’s with 
the Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra, and the 
unusually sympathetic conductor is Colin Davis. 
Given how relatively few large-scale works 
there are for cello and orchestra, it’s surprising the 
Schumann Concerto isn’t better known. It’s 4 
major piece from the height of Schumann’s career, 
1850, the same year as the Rhenish Symphony. 
This concerto doesn’t get either as intimate or aS 
infectious as the more familiar Piano Concerto — 
it’s not quite as much a showpiece. But it’s full of 
charm as well as grandeur, Romantic yearning, 
and nervous energy. Its melodies are heroic yet 
also sinuously alluring. 


4S o far, the only one of Yo-Yo Ma’s recordings 


The supreme recording of the Schumann Cello 
Concerto is the one made by Pablo Casals in 1953, 
two years before Yo-Yo Ma was born. And it’s still 
pretty amazing: extraordinarily personal; both 
more soulful and earthier, grittier and more 
playful than any other performance I’ve heard. In 
fact, it might not be such a good idea to listen to 
Casals before playing anyone else. Even Yo-Yo 
Ma seems a little tame in comparison. 

Ma’s version is smoother, warmer, yet more 
patrician, especially in the big opening movement. 
It's not so much an inner drama as an act of 
contemplation, a thinking out. And how good it is 
to hear a conductor and orchestra not merely give 
strong support but play the role of an equal. The 
orchestra responds as if it were performing 
chamber music — it converses with Ma’s cello. 

Emanuel Ax, Ma’s frequent piano partner, is his 
accompanist here in three other Schumann works. 
In the Five Pieces in Folk Style Ma is so different 
from Casals that it’s hard to resist a comparison. 
For Ma these are elegant salon pieces, sly, urbane, 
and insinuating. Casals pretends they are real folk 
music and makes a more vivid comic point. Ma 
also plays a couple of chamber pieces that 
Schumann originally wrote for other instruments 
(but that Schumann’s publisher indicated could 
also be played on the cello): the Adagio & Allegro, 
Opus 70, and the three Opus 73 Fantasiestiicke. 
And in these, without Casals looming behind him, 
Ma is truly incomparable. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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Feats of Cray 
And other folk at Newport 


by Jimmy Guterman 


uddenly you can make a living 

being a folkie. Not since the 

American rural-music boom in the 
early to mid ‘60s have there been so 
many proponents of the earthy sound 
hitting commercial paydirt. Suzanne 
Vega and Tracy Chapman have in- 
vigorated the upper reaches of the 
Billboard pop charts; one of the most 
promising releases of the fall is an all-star 
Woody Guthrie/Leadbelly tribute LP. So 
when someone calls for a folk conclave, 
even a two-day one that costs $40, you 
can expect a substantial crowd. Now, as 
then, the Newport Folk Festival serves as 
an agreed-upon touchstone of the folk 
movement, a place where a dozen or so 
prominent performers can take stock of 
the past year’s events and share their 
achievements and disappointments. 

But the prime difference between the 
‘60s folk golden age and the ‘80s folk 
moment is that then the concept of living 
the uncommercial, undefiled folkie life 
was paramount; today, as MTV has more 
and more to do with how we perceive 
performers, individual personalities and 
images are foremost and sales are véry 
much a criterion of success. We respond 
to Vega’s distant charm and Chapman’s 
engaging reserve (at least on their 
respective hits). Most important, we 
respond to them as part of full-blown, if 
well-mannered, bands. Both “Luka” and 
“Fast Car” had their origins in introspec- 
tive solo performances, but the hit 
versions are outgoing pop numbers. No 
wonder the of the Newport 
Folk Festival admit the event has suf- 
fered through a crisis of direction in the 
past few years: even the most popular 
folk-identified performers don’t sound 
like “folkies” anymore. 

Since the idea of folk purity isn’t 
sufficient to enchant tens of thousands, it 
takes some imagination (and some broad 
definitions of folk) to fill a festival. And 
the weekend of August 20 and 21 offered 
some of the- most imaginative folk 
programming to be heard at the Newport 
Folk Festival in quite some time. The 
finest moments of the festival, the 30th 
overall and the second since its return to 
Fort Adams State Park, in Newport, were 
undeniably inspiring. The organizers 
may have stretched their definition of 
folk when they picked Los Lobos and the 
Robert Cray Band to headline the two 
days, but such programming outreach 
can lead only to a more diverse group of 
attendees. And aren’t such festivals 
about attracting all sorts of folk? 

Saturday started slowly, both before 
the show (the $5 boat ride to the park 
was on a tiny cheesebox so pitiful even 
Huck Finn would have rejected it) and at 
it (Tom Paxton remains the humorless 
anti-everything whiner he became 
shortly after his career began in the ‘60s, 
except that he now has 20 years’ more 
unfocused bitterness to spew). Then a 
solo set by the resilient Taj Mahal 
sparked the crowd. Rousing covers of 


Jix. .y Reed's “Baby What Do You Want 
Me To Do” and Lloy. Price’s “Stagger 
Lee” showed that blues feeling and form 
were not lost on the Newport masses, 
and a sweet lullaby calmed as it prodded. 
Taj went out on a thrash through Robert 
Johnson’s “Come On in My Kitchen,” 
offering the country-blues landmark as a 
barbed singalong. 

Buffy Sainte-Marie came next, in- 
troduced by George Allen, the host of 
Dialing for Dollars. The longtime per- 
former/activist started off gently — the 
many families there with children 
thrilled to her reading of the Sesame 
Street theme — but she quickly got down 
to her real agenda: lecturing. At once 
point she asked, “Did you guys watch 
that Iran-contra thing?”, and that was as 
probing as she got. She threw out 
moralizing kids songs, and she needed 
canned rhythm tracks to interest anyone. 
Before a song about Indian rights, Sainte- 
Marie said she wished its petitions were 
obsolete. Unfortunately, they're not; just 
as unfortunately, she is. 

The same certainly can’t be said cf 
Louisiana’s Queen Ida and Her Bon 
Temps Zydeco Band, whose participation 
was another example of the 
welcome broadening of definitions. Ag- 
ing but still sturdy, Ida’s personal gumbo 
is as accessible to virgin-ears as that of 
Buckwheat Zydeco, but with more varie- 
ty and simple verve. She brought the 
bayou spirit to New England, earning the 
most enthusiastic response of any per- 
former either day. 

This wild party was followed by a solo 
Richard Thompson, whose blue muscle 
T-shirt and green baseball cap made the 
British folk-rock germinator seem even 
drier and more sedate than usual. His 12- 
song set was heavy on new material 
(including a few tunes from his upcom- 
ing Amnesia, most notably the anti- 
televangelist “Jerusalem on_ the 
Jukebox”), with a stop for Brit-trad 
fingerpicking, self-mocking humor 
(“You want to hear a song about death?” 
he asked as he heard requests: for a 
renowned doomy number pile up. “On a 
beautiful day like this?”), and some 
ancient rockabilly (“Real Gone Gal,” 
which he dedicated to Newport veteran 
Bob Dylan). For his encore, the upright 
British folkie called for a “traditional 
song” and then blazed through a version 
of the Who’s “Substitute” that was 
cheered by those in the audience eager to 
lift their chins off the ground. 

Los Lobos capped the first day with 
their usual rocker’s set, augmented by a 
few selections from their upcoming La 
Pistola y el Corazén (“The Pistol and the 
Heart”) (Slash/Warner Bros.), a collec- 
tion of nine acoustic tunes, seven of them 
standards. The East LA quintet may have 
hit with their cover of Ritchie Valens’s 
“La Bamba,” but their decision to follow 
that with a move toward tradition rather 
than the middle of Radio Road should 
not only. earn them respect from those 
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Taj Mahal 


fans who have mourned their recent 


moves toward the rock mainstream, but 
it should also discourage the dirty 
dancers in the audience from yelling for 
“La Bamba.” Yes, they played their rock 
hits, and the crowd exploded when they 
got to their first Valens song, “Come On 
Let's Go,” but their refusal to get 
pigeonholed — as Latinos, rockers, 
folkies, or revivalists — signals that 
they’re here for the long haul. La Pistola 
y el Coraz6n will probably sell a fraction 
of what the La Bamba soundtrack 
moved, but it provides the band with a 
chance to turn an unexpected corner as it 
breathes the rarefied air of fame. 

If Saturday started slowly, it took until 
mid Sunday afternoon for the second 





show to get a jump start. (The park was 
also hotter and more densely filled, 
which didn’t help.) Feel-good folkie Hol- 
ly Near thought she was making bold 
statements when she came out in favor 
of choosing one’s own mate and telling 
us to “say no to nuclear war.” She was 
followed on stage by bluegrass icon Doc 
Watson, who drew in everyone within 
earshot with his humility and lightning 
runs. The most alert sections of his set 
came in standards like “Corinna, Corin- 
na” and a number of straightforward 
aching country blues plaints executed 
with probing distress and single- 
mindedness. Watson can connect the 
“folk” crowd not only to rural well- 
springs, but also to country, bluegrass, 





David Hidalgo (Los Lobos) 





and straight blues. For a few glorious 
moments, musical labels meant nothing. 

And labels should be tossed aside 
anyway when it comes to Robert Cray. 
The conventional wisdom is that the 
young Cray is the breakthrough blues 
performer of his generation, but that’s 
only part of his appeal and his achieve- 
ment. Armed with the looks and voice of 
Sam Cooke, the guitar anxiety of Layla 
-era Eric.Clapton, the band-leadership 
savvy of Otis Redding, and the pent-up 
demons of Muddy Waters, Cray is as 
comfortable scratching space for himself 
in R&B and urgent rock arrangements as 
he is in sweltering blues. That rare roots 
performer who has gotten more 
provocative as he has become more 


esar Kosas (Los Lobos) 





popular through his two major-label 
records, Strong Persuader and the new 
Don’t Be Afraid of the Dark (both 
Hightone/Mercury). Cray was an in- 
spired choice to climax the festival, and if 
his Newport set was perhaps a bit too 
well-mannered (he’s a genre buster, but 
he still buys the blues myth that a 
performer can cut loose only way past 
the midnight hour), it still carried a 
wallop. If Cray’s success is any indica- 
tion, perhaps our fragmented pop-music 
community has decided to toss out 
factionalism and declare that what mat- 
ters is conviction and execution, not 
whether someone plays rock or blues or 
R&B or folk. Maybe Cray’s helping bring 
it all back home. 
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Continued from page 11 

make up for, or perhaps explain, 
their recklessness? With the be- 
sotted Amy refusing to recognize 
even the most evident truths 
about her Aubrey, you could 
take the play as a warning 
against blind love. But is Clara’s 
pragmatic, loveless marriage 
meant to be admired rather than 
pitied? Obviously, Aubrey’s pa- 
thetic posturing is meant to be 
laughed at; it’s just as obvious, 
though, that we're meant to take 
his final line as the moral of the 
play: “Sometimes a little bit of 
bluff goes a long way.” 


the role wasn’t punishment enoug 





Whether Kelly was merely re- 
suscitating a pleasantly familiar 
comic figure or trying to give him 
a new respectability, I'd like to 
think that his 1924 audience 
knew where he was coming 
from. After all, they were 
probably coming from the same 
place. But to make sense of The 
Show-Off for 1988 audiences — 
even the generally indulgent 
summertime crowd at 
Williamstown — would take a far 
firmer directorial hand than that 
demonstrated here by Simpson. 
As he’s left it, The Show-Off is 


little more than a puzzling artifact 
from anot! ‘Tra — even if it 
does displ.  . uncanny pres- 


cience about the coming age of 
hype. O 
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Continued from page 10 

despite his occasionally klunky 
references, in this last collection, 
to Stalin as “a lady killer as far as 
looks go.” 

According to Laurence, the 
missives, like Geneva, reflect 
Shaw’s growing fixation on abso- 
lute power as an expression of 
personality — the marriage of 
charisma and control. “Shaw saw 
implicit good in the dictators,” in- 
sists Laurence. “He saw a need 
for a strong, commanding ruler 
for the state, and he was looking 
for things that they did that he 
could praise. And there are some 
direct parallels between Shaw 
and Hitler in terms of their or- 
igins. They were both absolute 


Courtroom scene from Geneva: at least the trial scene is less-lethargically logorrheic. 


nobodies who rose by their own 
magic, their own personalities, 
and their own skills to become 
leaders in their fields. It is fine to 
say that Hitler is an idiot, but he 
had something unique that 
mesmerized people, and what- 
ever he had Shaw had the same 
thing, in his own way. So I can 
see how Shaw was attracted to 
him.” 

Ironically, though Shaw might 
have seen the future of the world 
in the conquering crusades of the 
world’s bullies, his plays (from 
1917’s Heartbreak House on) are 
increasingly about the failure of 
Western civilization. They reflect 
a funk shared by the century’s 
other significant. leftist play- 
wright, Bertolt Brecht, who in 
The Good Woman of Setzuan 
sees no alternative to capitalism. 
The collapse of England, which 


began after World War I and 
reached completion with World 
War II, traumatized Shaw (con- 
sciously and unconsciously), and 
the neglected plays of the ‘30s — 
including Geneva and the vastly 
superior On the Rocks and Too 
True To Be Good — are dazzling 
experimental departures from the 
well-made play, their surrealistic 
hammer blows chipping away at 
the customary rhetorical con- 
crete. Moreover, the playwright’s 
growing obsession with the 
Apocalypse, which runs though 
all these plays (in Geneva the 
earth is reported to be wobbling 
off its gravitational course), re- 
veals a somber nihilism that 
complicates the Victorian guff 
about the primacy of rationality. 

Of course, the emphasis on 
mass liquidation may not be just 
dramaturgical shock treatment 








but a fantasy Shaw shared with 
the dictators he admired. Having 
determined, as he. says in 
Geneva, that “man is a failure as 
a political animal,” the play- 
wright seems to be wiping his 
hands of his characters and, by 
extension, the human race. No 
longer content to rewrite the 
Bible (Back to Methuselah), he 
has decided to play some of its 
more prescient breast beaters — 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, to name 
a few. As long as Shaw kept in 
mind that he was an artist, not a 
prophet, he maintained a 
stimulating balance between his 
19th-century socialism and his 
modernist despair. But in 
Geneva, when this giant ego felt 
like a small voice crying in the 
wilderness, Shaw — the 
worshipper of the universal Life 
Force — became a cosmic hang- 
man. 0 
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that situation again, he figures 
he'll reveal himself to Weaver 
right at the start, so he brings her 
to one of the group’s training 
rituals: in the middle of the 
night, he and his buddies take an 
abducted black man out to the 
woods, give him a few minutes 
to hide, and then hunt him down 
like an animal. Weaver is sick- 
ened by. what she sees, and nat- 
urally we assume that she’s now 
going to sever any emotional ties 
to Simmons, that it’s simply a 
matter of capturing him. But no 
— poor, concerned Debra really 
wants to know (because part of 
her really loves him) how he 
could be part of such a move- 
ment. What’s more, her FBI su- 
periors’ dogged insistence that 
the supremacists be arrested on- 
ly for the talk-show host’s mur- 
der begins to cut against all our 
instincts. Yes, maybe this is the 
best way to win a conviction, yet 
here are these men committing 
heinous crimes, and all the FBI 
can do is stand by with their 
walkie-talkies as Winger ob- 


serves and whimpers. 

On paper, Costa-Gavras might 
have sounded like the right di- 
rector for this sort of serious- 
minded thriller. Yet all the film 
really has in common with his 
other movies (Z, State of Siege, 
Missing) is its basic, investigatory 
structure. Costa-Gavras is good 
at shining a searchlight on broad 
political conspiracies, the kind 
that can be understood from the 
outside. The subject of Betrayed 
cried out for a director who 
knows in his bones (the way 
Norman Mailer does) how fear, 
rage, and a lust for transcendence 
can become intertwined in the 
American imagination. Costa- 
Gavras is lost with this stuff; he 
seems a primitive. Then again, 
I'm not sure any director would 
have had much luck with Tom 
Berenger. Delivering his racist 
rants in a disaffected cornpone 
drawl, he never begins to unearth 
the depths of this man’s rage, the 
soul of his paranoia. All you take 
away from his performance is the 
formula behind the casting: 
good-looking, all-American Joe is 
really a monster. 

Betrayed isn’t offensive, yet its 
mixture of daring subject matter 
and sappy, big-budget ineptitude 
has a peculiar side effect. The 
most basic fact about these 
characters — that they arm them- 
selves to kill Jews and, especially, 
blacks, and that they go out and 
actually do it — is denied its 
horror, and so the whole presen- 
tation of their sickness has a 
cheap, National Enquirer flabbi- 
ness. You feel this especially in 
the sequence where that. black 
man is gunned down in the 
woods. How will blacks in the 
audience feel watching this 
atrocity when the scene itself is 
staged so flatly? Costa-Gavras 
doesn’t get your blood up, 
doesn’t tap into the outrageous- 
ness of what he shows you, so the 
film comes close to being a piece 
of innocent exploitation. No sub- 
ject matter should be considered 
too controversial for the movies, 
but when a topic this incendiary 
is mucked up this badly, it 
doesn’t do anyone much good. 
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Thieves 


Continued from page 9 

would have made him a star. 
Tom Skerritt does a cunning, 
funny cameo as Dee; his scenes} 
seem entirely improvised. And! 
Louise Fletcher, in perhaps 15) 
minutes of screen time, creates a! 
chilling sense of Mattie’s priori- 
ties that sets up the tragic end-: 
ing. Fletcher's subtlety is a little! 
spooky — she tells you what 
Mattie’s thinking, but you can’t 
figure out how. 

For each of the principal char-! 
acters, Altman, working close to; 
Walker Evans here, provides an. 
iconic image. One is a shot of 
Mattie bent over the sink, her: 
eternal cigarette in her mouth, as’ 
the rain pours down the win-: 
dows of her kitchen in sheets.: 
Another shows T-Dub, clad only. 
in his long_ underwear, limping. 
like a stiffened old general as he 
trails his partners, running away. 
from a hostile sound in a hideout' 
shack. For Chickamaw it's the’ 
mixture of shame and fury in his’ 
face as his friends catch him in: 
the throes of a hangover. Bowie's’ 
comes early in the film: obliged’ 
to spend the night alone under: 
the railroad tracks, he presses a. 
stray mutt to his cold body as a' 
blanket, and he and the dog’ 
sleep spoons — one lies awake: 
while the other closes his eyes. 
Keechie’s comes late: laid up 
with morning sickness, she tip-. 
toes barefoot across a motel. 
courtyard in her slip, empty 
Coke bottles dangling from her: 
fingers — a helpless waif in the 
Mississippi night. Oo} 


Cellars 


Continued from page 13 

“if you're going to have freedom 
of speech for some artists, you 
gotta have it for all.” Cato proud- 
ly defended her right to sing 
songs like “Lick It in Shape” and 
“Legs Up” while the studio au- 
dience members flexed their 
muscles and howled for Nor- 
wood’s blood. 
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Morton Downey: Mighty Mouth but no Foul Mouth 


Now Allin is back in his native 
New Hampshire, having aborted 
his tour before finding an au- 
dience. “We had 65 cents in New 
York, and we were supposed to 
go to Chicago. So I ended up 
having to come back here.” Love 
him or loathe him, G.G. Allin is 
still some poor: mother’s self- 
destructive son. And right now, 
he’s in deep shit with Mama 
Allin, who coughed up $1000 
cash to bail him out of the 
County Farm, and he’s gotta pay 


her back. 

(Don your raincoats and crash 
helmets, leave your valuables at 
home, and put your womenfolk 
in a circle: G.G. Allin has his first 
live show in Boston in five years 
scheduled for Sunday, Septem- 
ber 11, at Green Street Station, 
with the Volcano Suns. If he 
doesn’t show up, you can wait for 
his forthcoming Freaks, Fags, 
Drunks & Junkies (Homestead). 
The Morton Downey Jr. show on 
censorship will air in Boston on 
Friday, September 2, on Channel 
38, at 11:30 p.m.) 

« * * 
NOTEBOARD. Tower Records 
has a free series of 
Wednesday (and some Thursday) 
showcases of local musicians 
entitled, appropriately enough, 
“5:00 Rock.” Performances will 
range from electric to acoustic, 
“pretty much whatever they 


want to do,” reports the manage- © 


ment. The Buddy System will 
play on September 1, and Heretix 
will follow on September 8. 
Upcoming shows will. feature 
folkie Claire Harding, Willie 
Alexander, and Skin. 

The unrelenting high 
temperatures in the past few 
weeks have driven some locals to 
heat-strip. Jeff Gagnon, who per- 
forms under the moniker J. Gag, 
recently whipped it out during a 
Bunratty’s show. The unim- 
pressed management refused to 
pay him. And Hullabaloo were 
quickly shuffled offstage at the 
Middle East Cafe when two of 
the, uh, members of the band 
were discovered unclothed. It’s a 
sure-fire attention-getter, guys, 
but it does jeopardize a bar's 
entertainment license. 


reports that construction has 
begun in the basement of the club 
for Boston’s first Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame. The mini-museum 
will have some permanent and 
some temporary exhibits, the first 
being a retrospective of choice 
local artifacts — guitars, boots, 
record sleeves, buttons, and 
combs — from the ‘50s through 
the ‘80s. 

Local lady Tracy Chapman’s 
first album, unsurprisingly titled 
Tracy Chapman (Elektra), went 
to number one on Billboard's pop 
chart. this week. 

* * #8 
ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, 
August 26: a crammed night. Still 
rasping after all these years, 
Willie Alexander along with the 
Dawgs at the Rat; the Well Babys 
and Lazy Susan at Green Street 
Station; Bim Skala Bim skanks 
Club III; the Blasters and the Rain 
at the Paradise; O Positive and 
Big Clock at T.T.’s; Ronnie Earle 
and the Broadcasters at Harper's 
Ferry; Swinging Erudites at 
Edible Rex; Think Tree attempt 
technological wizardry at the 
Lizard Lounge; and Rick James 
tells his street stories tonight and 
Saturday at the Channel ... 
Saturday, August 27: happy first 
anniversary to the Lizard Lounge; 
maximum voltage will be 
achieved at Green Street with the 
Bags, the Slaves, Last Stand, 
Loving Six, and Giant; Kristi Rose 
and the Midnight Walkers (she’s 
NYC’s answer to both Patsy 
Cline and Bette Midler) open for 
the Tom Russell Band at Johnny 
D’s; Skin at the Rat; the 
Neighborhoods at Club III; the 
Lyres and Busted Statues wail at 
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Music Video Productions Inc. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MUSIC VIDEO 


From the shower to the studio, people of all ages 
can perform their favorite HITS-LIVE on video tape. 
Choose from a selection of over 500 songs, TOP 40, 
BROADWAY SHOWS, SINATRA, ROCK N' ROLL, 
RAP, AND OF COURSE, the GOLDEN OLDIES. 
Conveniently located in the heart of Kenmore Square, 
we are easily accessible to everyone from the serious 
music student at The Berkley School to the crazy 
CoEds at Boston University. Available to all 
aspiring STARS of all ages. 


(LOW COST STUDIO TIME IS AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL BY THE HOUR) 


Open 7 days a week 
Tuesday-Saturday 11-11pm 
Sunday 11-8pm 
Monday 6-11pm 
and by appointment all other times 


650 Beacon Street, First Floor 


Boston, MA. 02215 
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Gocated on street level of Statler Office 


| GET OUT OF THE DARK. | 


The Consumer Information Catalog will 
enlighten you with helpful consumer information 
It's free by writing — 


Consumer Information Center 
Dept. TD, Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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Now Playing at 
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BACK BAY’S 


FINEST 
RESTAURANT 


STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
(Corner of Newbury St.) 536-0184 
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NEW ENGLAND NIGHTS NOW BELONG TO THE LITE BREEZE 
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-as in the first track, 
Rainbow.” 


T.T.’s; the Outlets at Edible Rex 

. Tuesday, 
Esser é Randy Barnwell (A Scan- 
ner Darkly), Sixty Seven (features 
Neil , ex-Boy’s . Life, 
and Danny Lee of Xcema) and 
others at the Middle East Cafe; 
LA Guns at the Channel ... 
Wednesday, August 31: Miles 
Deth Muffin and Heavy Fruit at 
T.T.’s; J. Gag’s Big Black Book 
(will he be wearing anything 
else?) every Wednesday — open- 
mike night — at the Middle East. 
RIP. Roy Buchanan. oe 


Continued from page 13 

Beer, the single holdover from 
the old line-up. Clegg touts Sa- 
vuka’s dedication to crossover 
music. He points out that the 
band’s debut, Third World Child 
(Capitol; 1987), embraced reggae, 
funk, and rock as cheerfully and 
eagerly as Zulu and other Afri- 
can styles. 

The recent follow-up, Shadow 
Man, is Clegg’s best work. He has 
polished his flair for blending 
Stylistic influences, creating 
transparent shifts and layerings 
that don’t interrupt the thread of 
a song. It’s an African quality he 
calls “the change without chang- 
ing,” a deliberate step beyond 
Juluka’s Zulu-verse/Western- 
chorus formula. Clegg’s signature 
has always been his ability to 
overlay Zulu and English vocal 
lines that comment on one 
another textually, rhythmically, 
and harmonically. He put 
Shadow Man together in Los 
Angeles, where he claims dis- 
tance from his influences helped 
him to recognize the strong musi- 
cal lines and weed out the merely 
ordinary. 

In these 10 songs, the weave is 
tight, the arrangements are sub- 
tle, sure-footed, and often daring, 
“Human 
“Rainbow” builds 
from a soft pulse, with sharp, 
distant chanting, then climbs 
through dawn-like synthesizer 
tones to a funk/reggae verse and 
unfolds into a cantering evoca- 
tion of the album’s themes — 
cultural fragmentation, sad _his- 
tory, a yearning for wholeness. 
Despite the political grounding, 
Clegg disdains protest songs. 
Instead, he creates vivid, detailed 
snapshots (“Talk to the People”’) 
and meditations on power and 
powerlessness (“The Waiting”). 
He also touches on individual 
stories, as in “Joey, Don’t Do It,” a 
song about the dangers of uncon- 
ditional love, and the standout 
“I’m Too Early for the Sky,” 
which considers the near-death 
experiences of friends Sipho 
Mchunu and Ray Phiri, of 
Graceland fame. The album con- 
cludes with a brassy remake of 
the Juluka classic “Siyalanda” — 
Zulu for “We Are Fetching Our 
Future.” 

Because they combine music, 
words, and thoughts that the 
South African government has 
worked hard to keep separate, 
Clegg sees Savuka as part of a 


collective noble exploration with — 


other “alternative” South Afri- 
can bands. “The styles of music 
that develop in the post-apart- 
heid period will have been set by 
the experiments that are going 
on now. And the degree of cour- 
age that is displayed by musi- 
cians at this moment in time — 
their sense of adventure really — 
is going to unleash a tremendous 
musical and creative force.” In 
the South African dialogue, both 
musical and political, Clegg’s 
message is not so much a call for 
change as a declaration that 
change is-coming. 

Savuka will not be playing in 
Boston on the current tour, be- 
cause Clegg will be attending a 
UN-sponsored symposium on 
the African’ National Congress 
cultural boycott. Our loss, but 
Clegg says he'll be back. He ob- 
serves, with resignation, “Some- 


times the struggle is more impor- _ 


tant.” “oO 
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Famaus for Fit 


Coolidge Comer 1388 Beacon St. 
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Boston’s 


Largest 
Selection 


int sizes to 60" waists 


Wabiors New Location 


122 Boylston St., Boston 423-9050 














Caribbean Creations 
END OF SUMMER SALE 





Sale begins Sat., 8/20 thru 9/3 
Hours: Mon-Wed 10:30 - 7:30 p.m 
Thurs., Fri 10:30 - 9:00 p.m. 
Sat. 10:30 - 6:00 p.m. - Sun. 1 - 5:00 p.m. 


141 Huron Avenue (off Concord Ave) 
Cambridge, MA 02139 (617) 354-2406 














STA TRAVEL 


CALL FOR LAST MINUTE SEAT AVAILABILITY! 


100 OFFICES 


WORLDWIDE 





¢ ROUND TRIP FLIGHTS e 
LOMO. eg ek cies from$ 470 AUCKLAND.......... from$ 980 
PAM CE from$ 458 NEW YORK....~. from$ 98 
AMSTERDAM......... from$ 478 VELOC R.— Aas from $1170 
RIO DE JANEIRO...... from$ 758 HONG KONG......... from$ 897 
COSTA RICA......... from$ 219 SINGAPORE ......... from $1120 
OT: CHUNK 6.55 from$ 299 NAIROBI............ from $1190 
SYDNEY .. faci eles from $1070. DELHI............... from $1150 
¢ MULTI STOP FLIGHTS « 
¢ BOSTON/L OK/HONG KONG/BOSTON ..... from $1400 
* BOSTON/CARACAS/BA See from $ 428 
* BOSTON/T: AHITUFIUAUCKLAND/SYONEY/KUALA LUMPUR/BANGKOK/ 
DELIWILGNDOIIIG FONG io fo ccc oack setts cedevcsccccesuces from $1893 
* EQUALLY LOW ONE WAY FARES 
* CALL FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL HANDBOOK 


* ADVICE FROM THE EXPERTS 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


(617) 2 


273 A opengl ST. 


BOSTON, MA 02116 . 








| The Boston Phoenixwelcomes yg 


The Moscow Circus 4 


to the Worcester Centrum 

September 7 - 11 1988 

and to celebrate 

the fun & excitement of 

this special event, 

the Phoenix is giving away 

25 pairs of passes for the 

8p.m. show on September 10. 

Just clip the coupon in 

this week's Musician's Classifieds 
and be one of the first 25 people 
to pick up your passes ( a $ 35 value ) 
at the Phoenix Classified office 

( corner of Mass, Ave. & Newbury St., 
across from Tower Records). 


Another reason why, 
by Friday, me 
you need 
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THE ONE DAY VACATION 





Boston's largest cruise fleet has got just fhe cruise 
for you! 


(NEW!) MARTHA’S VINEYARD (NEW!) 

Daily express service from Boston to Martho’s 
Vineyard. Leave the heat and traffic behind and 
Sail on New England's newest passenger vessel, 
the M/V VINEYARD SPRAY. Cruise through 
Boston's historic harbor and its outer islands 
down the beautiful coast of Cape Cod through the 


Round Trip, same day. Adults $50. Children $30. 


PROVINCETOWN/CAPE COD 
This refreshing day cruise to Cape Cod’s most 


WATCHES 
You'll have more fun sailing to the whales off 
Cape Cod onboard Boston's most comfortable 
whale watch ships. Whale watches sail Sotur- 
days through October 8, 8:30 am from Long 
Whart and 9:00 am from Commonweatin Pier. 
Retum at 3:30 pm...Adults $20. Children $12. 


Constitution. 55-minute narrated cruises. Daily 
10:30 am to 4:30 pm. Adults $5. Children $3. 


LUNCH CRUISE 
Take © break and do something totally differant for 





lunch... Cruise out into Boston's inner Harbor 
Monday through Friday from Long Wharf. Salads, 
sanGwiches and light snocks available onboard. 
Deports ot 12:15 for 2 hr. $1 

OUTER HARBOR/GEORGE’S ISLAND 
Cuuise through Boston's beautiful Outer Harbor 
Nd, if you like, explore George's island Sate Park. 
Fully narrated 90-minute cruises. Leave from 
Long Whart weekdays 10am, | pm, 2pm (drop 
Off only), ond 3 pm; weekends 10 am, 12 pm, 
1 pm (drop-off onty), 3 pm, and 5pm. Adults $5. 
Children $3 


NANTASKET BEACH/SIGHTSEEING 

Enjoy the white sond and clear woter. Take in the 
beauty of Boston's South Shore and Outer isionds 
during the norroted cruise. Spend the doy at 
Nontasket or foke the three-hour round trip just for 
the beauty of it, Leave from Long Whart weekdays 
10 am and 2 pm; leave Nontasket 12 pm, and 
3:45 pm. Leave from Long Whort weekends 
10am, | pm, and 5:30 pm. Leave from Nantos- 
ket 11:30am, 3:30 pm, and 7:00 pm. Adults $8. 
Children $3 


Bond. Leaves Long Wharf at 11 am and re 
tums at 1:00 pm. Sunday, Aug. 28. 
$25 per person 


Schedules subject to change 
Other cruises include: Dinner /Dance, Commuter 





Peddock’s isiand ond specialty cruises. 
Group rates and Charters avoilabie 











BAY STATE PROVINCETOWN 
CRUISES: Red Ticket Office 


<Aquanum MBTA stop) 
617/723-7800 
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KISS 108’S BIGGEST RECORDS 
TITLE ARTIST 
KISSING Siedah Garrett 
| HATE MYSELF Joan Jett 
MISSED OPPORTUNITY Hall & Oates 
WHEN | FALL IN LOVE Natalie Cole 
WHAT'S THE MATTER HERE 10,000 Maniacs 
SHAKE YOUR THANG Salt N Pepa 
NO CLAUSE 28 Boy George 
| DON'T WANT TO BE A HERO Johnny Hates Jazz 
~ . SHE'S ON THE LEFT Jeffrey Osborne 
HOLD ON TO WHAT YOU'VE GOT Evelyn Champagne 
Kin 
OFF ON YOUR OWN (GIRL) Sure 
INDESTRUCTIBLE Four Tops 
1 Miami Sound 
Machine 
SUMMER GIRLS Dino 
_’ SENDING ALL MY LOVE The Jets 
CUTIE PIE Lime 
FOREVER YOUNG Rod Stewart 
SIMPLY IRRESISTIBLE Robert Paimer 
ANOTHER LOVER Giant Steps 
SWEET LITTLE MYSTERY Wet Wet Wet 
UP & COMING 
INSIDE A DREAM Jane Weidien 
* BUTTON OFF MY SHIRT Paul Carrack 
ALL | WANTED in Tua Nua 
PLEASE DON'T GO GIRL _ Kids on the 
lock 
WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND Information Society 
WILD WILD WEST Escape Club 
LIAR LIAR Debbie Harry 
LOVE IS A GAME Morris Day 
j DON'T WALK AWAY Toni Childs 
tet DON'T FAIL ME NOW Holly Knight 


+ cal...395-KISS 


category number, then punch in 
the 4 digit number listed on the 
| left hand side of the category 
you want. 
NEWS/WEATHER/SPORTS 
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4505 
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.. Wait for us to ask for your 


BEST BUYS LIST 
SOAP OPERA UPDATE 
JAMES ST. JAMES 

IN HOLLYWOOD 
ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST 
ROCKY’S JOKE OF THE DAY 
FEATURE ARTIST OF THE WEEK 
KISS 108 TOP 10 
KISS 108 PLAYLIST 
PICK HITS OF THE WEEK 
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4201 NEWS HEADLINES 

4211 WEATHER 1-2 DAY FORECAST 
4212 WEATHER 5 DAY FORECAST 
4221 SPORTS SCORES 

4222 SPORTS HEADLINES 








4320 SPORTING EVENTS 


4400 JAZZ LISTINGS 
4420 COUNTRY & FOLK MUSIC 
4430 CLASSICAL MUSIC 


MOVIES 


CONCERTS 
ROCK MUSIC LISTINGS 
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4223 POINT SPREADS 4360 NIGHTCLUBS 
7699 RED SOX UPDATE 4451 THEATER 
4452 DANCE _ 
4453 SYMPHONY OPERA 
. COMMUNITY SERVICE 4454 MUSEUMS 
6282 MBTA 4455 ART EXHIBITS 
6000 PUBLIC SERVICE NUMBERS 4473 COMEDY CLUBS 
4230 LOTTERY NUMBERS 
9000 STOCK QUOTE HOTLINE 
5627 EMPLOYMENT HOTLINE 
4250 CALENDAR EVENTS HOW TO USE CITYLINE 4000 
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by Vicki Hengen 
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MUSIC. Well, the 1369 has headed for 
that great jazz club in the sky (sigh . . .), 
but there is one live-music venue that’s 
offering an increasingly creative booking 
schedule, featuring everything from rock 
to reggae to acoustic solos. That's the 
Middle East Cafe, at 472 Massachusetts 
Avenue in Central Square, and they’ve 
even got music on Mondays. Tonight, 
the jazz band True Colors, themselves 
graduates of the 1369, find a new place 
to touch down. Cover is $5, and the 
company’s fine. Call 354-8328. 


Turspay 





THEATER. The Falmouth Playhouse 

presents the opening of Dreamgirls, a 
summer-stock production of Michael (A 
Chorus Line) Bennett's Tony-winning 
musical depicting the tribulations and 
crossover success of a black female 
singing trio in the ‘60s — a Supreme 
tribute in more ways than one. Call (508) 
563-5922 for ticket information. 
MUSIC. Guitar lovers (and we know 
there are a lot of you out there), this is 
your lucky night. Start early at Concerts 
on the Common, where George Benson 
makes his annual visit. Then hightail it 
to Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
Cambridge) for John McLaughlin in an 
intimate setting (with Jeff Berlin’s bass 
and Trilok Gurtu’s percussion) that 
should be somewhere between power 
trio and McLaughlin’s Indian-tinged 

‘Shakti. Shows are at 7:30 and 10 p.m.; 
tickets are $15. Call 497-8200. 


Wepnespay 





MUSIC. Ernestine Anderson is one of 
the great ladies of jazz singing, and one 
you don’t hear often around these parts. 
But that will be remedied tonight at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square), where she appears 
tonight through Saturday, backed up by 
pianist Norman Simmons and his trio, 
arguably the best accompanist in the 
business. Tickets go for $5.75 tonight, 
ranging up to $9.75 on Saturday. Call 
864-1200. 


And just to prove that old rock-and- 
rollers never die, Neil Young puts in an 




















appearance tonight (and tomorrow 
night) at Great Woods, with the Blue 
Notes. The show starts at 7:30 p.m., and 
tickets go for $15 to $18.50. Call 
339-2333. 


Turspay 





ee 


MUSIC. We still think he’s more a 
sharp wordsmith and subversive thinker 
than pure vocalist, but there’s no 
denying David Rutter and Charlie’s 
Roots have given soca (soul calypso) the 
drive and intelligence to break through 
to a new audience. So if you still think 
Caribbean steel bands are made up of 
hoky guys in ruffled shirts who play for 
travel-agency commercials, you've got 
another thing coming. Round up $7.50 
($8.50 day of show) and get down to the 
Channel, 25 Necco Street, Boston. Call 
451-1905 for more information. 

FILM. Part exploitative cartoon, part 
feminist parable, Lina Wertmiiller’s 1974 
Swept Away was one of the most 
provocative (and notorious) films of its 
era. Perhaps best seen now as a period 
piece, it features lively work by co-stars 


. Giancarlo Giannini and Mariangelo 


Melato, who in some ways support, and 
in some ways undermine, Wertmiiller’s 
comic-strip Marxism. See Rear 
Window’s presentation tonight at 8 p.m. 
at the Boston Food Co-op, 449 
Cambridge Street, Allston. Tickets $4; 
call 277-4618. 

THEATER. Tonight marks the opening 


of Brighton Beach Memoirs, part one of 


Neil Simon’s acclaimed 
autobiographical trilogy (also including 
Biloxi Blues and Broadway Bound), at 
Priscilla Beach Theatre in Plymouth 
(Theatre Colony Way, Whitehorse 
Beach). In this one, Eugene grows up in 
Brooklyn, torn between dreams of 
writing and a fantasy about becoming a 
professional ball player. One way or 
another, it seems he was destined for a 
lot of hits. Call (508) 224-4888. 








FILM. Watching the 1958 version of 
The Blob in its original, gooier-than-life 
Technicolor is half the fun — and that’s 
just how you can see it tonight, when 
the schlock classic oozes into the Brattle 
Theatre for a one-week run. Show times 
are 2:15, 4, 5:40, and 7:30 p.m. at the 
Brattle, Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Call 876-6708. 

THEATER. The Gloucester Stage 
Company’s second stage presents the 
opening of Hopscotch and Line, by 
Israel Horovitz. Curtain is at 11 p.m. at 


Tuesday: George Benson 





Thursday: Swept Away 


the GSC, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester. Tickets are $6. Call (508) 
281-4099. 
Forbidden Broadway (at the Terrace 
Room, Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston) runs Tuesday through 
Sunday and is worth a look-see if you 
haven't already. Gerard Alessandrini’s 
wicked spoof of Broadway musical 
theater, now in its fifth , doesn’t get 
older — it gets better. And now that 






there’s no more Les Misérables, 
Alessandrini’s hilarious takeoff is as 
close to the barricades as we can get. 

_ Curtain time is 8 p.m. and tickets are $16 
to $22.50. Call 357-8384. 








(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, Owen 


"Gleiberman, Milo Miles, Thea Singer, 


and Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 
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98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247 


-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park 














Tues., Aug. 30 
NINE BELOW ZERO 
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EVEN ON CALM SEAS, 
THESE CRUISES ROCK AND ROLL. 


Sept.1 — Band that Time Forgot with Comedy host 
Bob Seibel 
Sept.8 —New Man with Anthony Clark 


Sept. 15 — Little Joe Cook & the Thrillers 
with Comedy host Larry Sullivan 



























Cruises leave from Long Wharf every Thursday at 8:00 P.M. , rain or 
shine/return at 11:00 P.M. 
Tickets: $13 in advance; $15 day of cruise. No refunds or exchanges. 
To charge tickets or for information, call 262-6909 or the KISS108 
CITYLINE at 395-KISS (code #5555) 24 hours a day. 
Must be at least 21 years old with a valid |: D. 
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Sat., Sept. 10 
Thurs., Sept. 1 THE NOREASTERS 
GROVER’S ROCK N ROLL ; 
RUMBLE FINALS a? 
Free T-Shirt to first 100 people X 
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PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 


legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., Por- 
ter Sq., Cambridge. Greek and Middle Eastern 


music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
BEACHCOMBER Cahoon Hollow 
Beach, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the Soft Stee! Band. 
At 9 p.m., DJ Bonnie } , 








erick Nolan, the Marseis. , 
BEST WESTERN INN (508-777-1700), 50 Dayton 
St., Danvers. In Chariene’s Jazz Club, the Key 


Notes. 
BLUE PELICAN (401-847-5675), 40 West Broad- 


ton. Rick James. 


GROG (465-8008), 13 Middle St., Newburyport. 
The Bobby Watson Band. 

GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ, “industrial noise.” 


Ave., Aliston. Ronnie Earl with Jerry Portnoy and . 


the Broadcasters, Biues You Can Use. 

THE HOP (583-2710), Rte. 28 and Emerson Ave., 

Brockton. 50s music. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 
Duke Robillard. 


Sq., Somerville. 
LAST CALL (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow St, 


Robin Lane. 

YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE (777-7200), 323 North Main St., Middie- 
ton. Preacher Jack and Randall Chase play blues 


and country. 





SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
BAY SIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, ‘Latin Extrava- 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the 
Scratch Band, calypso and reggae; at 9 p.m., DJ 
Bonnie Rullo. 
BESTCRUISE, Boston. On the Provincetown Ii, 





880 Broadway, Somerville. “On Broadway,” a 
non-alcohol dance club with music from the 60s 
through the 80s. 

CHAN’S (401-765-1900), 267 Main’ St., Woon- 
socket, Ril. Claudio Roditi, with the Greg Abate 
Quintet. 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Rick. James. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Stoval Brown. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Taylor Made, Mary Gray 


and Biuestreak. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Surprise visitors from 
outer spece. 

FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist 
John Stevens, ‘50s and ‘60s pop. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Bags. sf 
GROG, Newburyport. The Bobby Watson Band. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ, “industrial 


mee 4 


. O-Positive. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston. Blues You Can Use. 
JOHNNY. D’S, Somerville. Tom Russell Band, 
Xanna Don't. 
LAST CALL, Providence, Rl. Duke Robillard and 


“ 5 * 


dance music. 


_ ‘THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
belly-dancing. : 


j 8S sgac no bevntnod 














































Bernice 
SHERATON PLYMOUTH, Plymouth. In the Pub, 
the Eddie Higgins Trio. In Chub ’S5, DJ plays '50s 
and ‘60s hits. . 





Lyres, Busted 

THE TAM, Brookline. 11th Hour. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Cool Runnings. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar, the Stevie Soares Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; at 8 
p.m., Geoff Hicks. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Sheryi Bailey 
Group, with tenor saxophonist Cari Clemmens 
and bassist Bruno Desires. 

THE WINERY, Boston. Kerry Fusaro, Mike 


YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE, Middleton. Hugh Kelleher plays ‘50s 
tunes, sing-e-ongs. — 


SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 








Wellfleet. DJ Bonnie Rulio. 


BEACHCOMBER, 
BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Joyce Katzberg 


Grady. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Girl on Top, Point Blanc. 
GROG, Newburyport. Shirley Lewis and the 
Movers. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. R&B jam, with 
Stovall Brown. 

THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Janet Grice Quintet, 


Brazilian jazz. 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. The Hubcaps. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam 
with the West End Blues Band. 


Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge, 
Stevie Soares. 





MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 





BAT CAVE EAST at the Gallery (427-4741), 965 
Mass. Ave., Roxbury. Live progressive music. 

BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. At 8 p.m., Blau 
Haus Theatre; at 10 p.m., open mike with Jim 


‘McGrath. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Reggae night, with One 
World. 


JOHNNY 0’S, Somerville. Boy and His Dog, 
Miranda Warnings. 

LAST CALL, Providence, Ri. Rayze, Proxemics, 
Cartunes. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy 
and Ellen White, show tunes. 


Daybre. ; 
pyternerer ne yrs pag 
St., Boston. in the rio. 
SLVAL solipera NOTE Glover. In Te 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist D 
Greenspan. i 
THE TAM, Brookline. Tony DeNucci Band. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. In t 
at 5 p.m., Katy Roberts; at 8 p.m., Stevie So 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. John T 
Trio. P 





TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone b 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. The G 
the Incredible Casuals. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Amyi and the Motor C 


Rhythm Kings. 















Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


Greenspan. : 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE; Cambridge. O’Jones, 
Big House, Place Mats. 

THE TAM, Brookline. West End Blues Band. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Nine Below 


Zero. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 

Bar, the Stevie Soares Quartet. in the Lobby 

Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., 
Lewis. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Joe Cohn, the 

Mike Paulson Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 








music, belly-dancing. 
So “Sizzling inter- 


BEACHCOMBER, Weltet. DU Bonnie Full. 
BLUE PELICAN, Newport, Ri. Great Train 






REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ernestine 
Anderson. 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bessist Dan 


Greenspan. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Miles 
Dethmuffin, Heavy Fruit, Joe. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Deve Canman and the 
Locomotives. 2 

Free live music at 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston in the Tumer Flchevios 

Bar, the Stevie Soares Quartet. in the Lobby 

Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., 
Lewis. 


Sabby 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 


THURSDAY 


. You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 


Eastern music, belly-dancing. 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 








Holiday 

PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ernestine 


Anderson. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. in the French and Adams Room, the 
AJ Vega Quartet, with violinist Lou Siagel. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary 


music. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff's 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 


Greenspan. 
"$17 °N BULL PUB, Maynard. Boston Baked Blues 


Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 

WORS/THE JOINT (736-5277). Free live music at 

Brandeis University, 415 South St, Waltham. At 

9:30 p.m., jazz, TBA. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 

Bar, the Stevie Soares Quartet. in the Lobby 

Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., 
Lewis. 


Sabby 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Phil Person 
Quartet. 





FRIDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 





music, 
SS eae ee 


national nightclub." 
BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., the Soft 
Steel Band. At 9 p.m., DU Bonnie Rulto. 
BESTCRUISE, Boston. 








IGHT ! TONIGHT! TONIGHT 


“LOOSEY'S RAP” 


Vi @ 
rig RICK JAMES 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 
SPECIAL GUEST MCC. WILD'S ELROY A.C. SMITH 
A WESTWOOD ONE-KING BISCUIT FLOWER HOUR RECORDING! 
$15.00 °D.J. CLUB TED 


*LOOSEY'S RAP" 


7 Kees 
jit RICK JAMES. RY. 
|] AND SPECIAL GUESTS SPECIAL FORCE £ 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C. KISS’ DALE DORMAN 
A WESTWOOD ONE-KING BISCUIT FLOWER | HOUR RECORDING! 
$15.00 °D.J. ANASTASI 


NO) 3) (REVOE 


INSIDE O OUT: : UNIQUE 
ie =; LAST e DRUAN 


A uc} 


AND SPECIAL GUESTs PIECES 


TOMMY GUN.- LAROX 
$5.50/$6.50  D.J. WERS' JOHN MARINO 


Fa PRESENT ¢ THE STOPS - FERRARA 


ULTERIOR MOTIVE - STORM WARNING 


JUDGE MENTAL 
00.1, MOD TODD 





SIRE RECORDING ARTISTS WOR § 


ey 


BIKING DAVID RUDDER PRR,” 


_CHARLIE’S ROOTS ORCHESTRA " Pi 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS TAMBU 


ie 
ute —- $7.50/$8.50* D.J. BLACK STAR LINER 


IDLE RUMORS ¢ PARADE 


; THE AMAZING MUDSHARK ° NAUGHTY BITS 
$3.50¢ LISTEN TO Wwa3cpg FOR DETAILS! 


SAT BIG . 
DIPPER 


AND GUESTS PLAN 9 « BLOOD ORANGES 


LAST STAND - MIND OVER MATTER 
$4.50/$5.50 + D.J. MARK ALGHINI © WAX 


ie “Via uAtee HERETIX 


AND BE ath wcll THE SLAVES 


THE THREATS * DOWN STAIRCASE $5.00 
SPECIAL GUEST M.C, LARRY “CHA CHI" LOPRETE 7:30 P.M. 


KING ‘DIAMOND FLOTSAM & JETSAM 
RICK BERLIN — THE MOVIE 

KING SUNNY ADE 

THE RAMONES 

DENNIS BROWN 

BIM SKALA BIM 

SCRUFFY THE CAT 

MEAT LOAF 

JOHN CAFFERTY & BEAVER BROWN 


= BESTCRUISE = 
and the COMEDY CRUISE 


Sal im 


Saturday, August 27 
Last Comedy Cruise of the Summer 


THE COMEDY CRUISE 
¢ Chance Langton ; 
¢ Emil Dayton 
¢ Tom Brown 









Saturday, August 27 
THE FOOLS 





Sa, oe 
9 ¢ 9 THE DRIFTERS 
FY QY, \ THE MARVELETTES 
‘a |’ 4) |. THE FIVE SATINS 




















Friday, September 2 
JIM PLUNKETT 





a 
8 gaged 


with John Hall 





Friday, September 9 


ROCKY ROAD 














Saturday, September 10 
‘‘North America’s Tribute to 
the Rolling Stones” 

















Tickets available at. 
m= lel-t i) Ole mel mmol sm mile! ¢-ticels 
- Bestcruise « Strawberries 


* Teletron 1-800-382-8080 
Ali Budiight Bestcruises and Comedy Cruises leave 
from Pier 7 and Commonwealth Pier on board 
Boston Harbor Cruise and Bay State Cruise vessels 
Cruises sail 8 p.m. rain or shine 


ALL SALES ARE FINAL — 
NO REFUNDS, NO EXCHANGES 


= BESTCRUISE = 
66 LONG WHARF 
BOSTON, MA 02110 
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Fri. . 26 
E LLARD 
BAND 
Sat., Aug. 27 Thurs., Sept. 1 
Philo/Rounder Recorcing Artists SALEM 66 with 
KRISTI ROSE and ASA BREBNERS IDLE HANDS 
THE MIDNIGHT WALKERS Fri, Seot.2 
‘| aMYLL AND THE MOTOR 
| CITY RHYTHM KINGS 
al Coming: 
with THE TOM RUSSELL BAND | sept 2 AemmaAe. TRAN 
BOE Bevesiceseeeereseeneneenee THIRD ESTATE 


Sun., Aug. 28 
from N.Y.C. — Brazilian Jazz 





Y.C. 
JANET GRICE QUINTET 





Weekend Afternoons: Sat. 4 - 7 p.m. Dance Party with LITTLE BROTHER 


Sun. 3 - 7 p.m. Blues Jam with BOSTON BAKED BLUES 





SEATING FOR 200 


17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 









776-9667 _ 








and GATE’S EXPRESS 


Two shows — 10 & 11:45 
Fri., Sept. 2 
MEMPHIS 
ROCKABILLY 


808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 

















(nr. Brookline Village) 








MUSIC FROM THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


MON., AUG. 29. . .JAZZ 
TRUE COLORS BIG BAND 


TUES., AUG. 30. .ACOUSTIC ROCK 
ESSER & BARNWELL 
PHIL RETELLE 
JANET CALLAHAN: HER FILMS 
STRINGS 


WED., AUG 31. . . LATIN 
FLOR DE CANA 
FORTALEZA 
THUR. SEPT. 1... REGGAE 
THE SHY FIVE—AFRIKAN ROOTS 
DANCE PARTY 


FRI: GREEK MUSIC SAT: ARABIC MUSIC 
FRI & SAT: BELLY DANCERS 9:00 


18 (+) ADMITTED MON.-THURS. 
472 MASS AVE, CAMB. 354-8238 





























. 















MOLLY'S 


N’S MOST ENTERTAINING 


hy 
> A” 
Zz ae 
ts 
BOSTO! 

















"Nh 


ull 


Best Nightclub — Boston Magazine 





Fri., Aug. 26 * 8:00 & 11:00 
from Chicago, 
high compression 
harmonica master! 


JAMES COTTON 


Thurs., Sept. 1° 7:30 & 10:00 
a very rare appearance 


THE DIXIE 


HUMMINGBIRDS 
All ages 











Fri., Sept. 2° 8:00 & 11:00 
from Louisana, red hot Zydeco! 



































TERRANCE SIMIEN 
& THE 
MALLET PLAYBOYS 
BIG BAND 11TH HOUR BAND 
Sat., Aug. 27 «8:00 & 11:00 
Atlantic recording artists oe, Seta —— . 11:00 
MIKE STERN icago Blues Giant 
I OTIS RUSH 
SUGAR RAY & 
THE BLUETONES 
Thurs., pas iin 
= cont. sets from 9: 
BOB BERG BAND | chicago fire & cajun spice { 
Tues., Aug. 30+7:308 10.00 | EDDIE «THe cuir” 
JOHN MCLAUGHLIN | CLEARWATER 
‘tl D.L. MENARD 
: & THE 
LOUISIANA ACES. 
Fri., Sept. 9° 8:00 & 11:00 
Epic recording artists 
~ LONNIE MACK 
a. ) THE ICEMEN 
Ha. Sat., Sept. 10° 8:00 & 11:00 
., sept. 10 «8: : 
a AS HELLBOR G Goldcastle recording artist 
(Mahavishnus Orchestra) KARLA BONOFF 
Wed., Aug. 31 Sun., Sept. 11 ¢ 8:00 & 10:30 
cont. sets from 9:00 Columbia recording artist 
Flying Fish artists JOHNNY KEMP 
from Louisiana 
FILE 
: Upcoming Shows: 
Sept. 14 Melissa Etheridge 
Sept. 17 The Nighthawks 
with Jimmy Hall 
Tinsley Ellis & The Heartfixers 
Sept. 22 J.J. Cale 
Sept. 23 Roomful of mr 
r. 
Sept. 24 The Tail Gators 











823 Main St., Camb. 


, Mass. 497-8200 


For ticket info call 497-8200 or ConcertCharge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 or all Ticketron locations 


« All Strawberries locations + Live entertainment 


nightly « Valet parking available 


* Open Sun. - Wed. 8 p.m. til 1 a.m., Thurs. - Sat. ti! 2 a.m. 


—— 








_— 















































Monday-Thursday 
THE RENOVATING 
ROOM 
Fridays & Saturdays 
MOLLY’S FAMOUS 
DANCE PARTY 
Dead Head Sunday 
Sunday, August 28 
DREAM SPEAK 
Monday, 29 
New Wave D.J. Ted 
Last new wave Monday is 9/5 
te Tuesday, August 30 
BACKSTAGE MICHAELS MESSINA 
Thurs., Sept. 1 | KRAZLER. : 
AGENT 99 NOBODY'S CHILDREN 
anoruan ee ‘ee ees 
INCREDIBLE CASUALS NEW GENERATION 
MKENETICERETS Chill/M 
Sat., Sept. 3 Original Bat Cave Dit Julie 
Thursday afternoon 
KAN-TU BLUES 
Rhythm & Blues 6-9:45 
It’s a Corona Summer 
OPEN UNTIL 1:00 T-shirts, prizes, specials 
608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 


(NR. PORTER SQ. T) 
SOMERVILLE + 623-6957 















161 Brighton Ave 783-290 


Allston, MA 















Fri., Aug. 26 
THE SWINGING 
ERUDITES 
with QED 





Set., Aug. 27 ’ 
THE OUTLETS 
RIVALS 


| see 4 
POINT BLANC 
FREEWILL 











THE SOULS 
NOREASTERS 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND! »; 
Dystrophy Benefit 
Sunday 9 P.M.-close 
y 12-6 P.M. 





3 to Exit 27 Left off exit then 
first right 
251 Old Concord Rd., Billerica, MA 
667-6393 
is aitive IC eourred 


Rte 





’ * cad 





——— 


a 
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BUSTED STATUES 








NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Shake, Rattle & Roll 
perform music of the ‘50s and '60s. 

OLD VIENNA Center. 
Maria Muldaur. 

PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 


REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ernestine 


Anderson. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
contemporary 


THE TAM, Brookline. Little Frankie and the - 


Premiers. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 





OQMEDY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 
Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., BoSton. Live comedy at 9 and 11 p.m. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies, Angry 
T 


uxedo. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30, local 


comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., “Best of Boston,” 
hosted by Ed Regine. 

STEVIE 0’S (777-7386), Rte. 114, Middieton. At 9 
p.m., J.J. Ramirez, Earl Reed, Steve Trilling. 
STICKY WICKET (435-4817), 167 West Main St., 





Gavin or Lenny Clarke. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy 


previous Friday . 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45, and midnight, Lorne Elliot, Dan Spencer, 
Laura Kightlinger. 


at 9 and 11 p.m. 

COMEDY CRUISE departs at 8 p.m. from Pier 7, 

Boston, rain or shine. Call 720-5540. Acts TBA. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 

10 p.m., Dick Doherty's Comedy Show with 
Maginnis, Dan Schlossberg, 

Rich Gustus. 


GEORGE CARLIN stands up at 6 and 9:30 p.m. 
at the South Shore Music Circus, Cohasset. 








100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., local 


comedians. 
PALACE THEATER (322-1100), 1500 Broadway, 
Saugus. At 9 and 11 p.m., Boston Comedy Ciub 











PLAY IT AQAM GANS, Brighton, At 9 and 11 
* ae | 
BIG HOUSE STICKY WICKET, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., local 
THE PLACEMATS STITCHES, Boston. At 8, 10, and midnight, local 
Wed.,Aug. 31 comedians. 
mia 
IT 
OE SUNDAY 
Thurs., Sept. 1 You can find the addresses and phone 

wget. | Berchet 
AL . 
THE UN ATTACHED Capo Cod beady Tort Wess tahn Sk. Hereia, 

KIP MARTIN Tickets $26 and tote 
& GIRL ON TOP NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., local 
LABOR DAY MADNESS! PALACE THEATER, Saugus. At 9 p.m., Boston 

veg he aes Comedy Ciub. 

THE NEATS PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9 p.m., 
THE MATWEEDS female comedy revue, hosted by Anthony Clark. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike 
Continued on page 28 
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ON THE BLOCK 
local music all year ‘round 


is also the station that plays your music first, long 
before the other stations get hip to it. Don't settle 
:. for being second or fourth or even eighth. 


(Ok/ THE 1ST RADIO STATION IN BOSTON. 
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ltt mee 31 
INSIDE OUTBURST 


THE CRYPTONES 
DOG HOUSE 





HEAVY METAL 


Torrid Records 
ROCK CITY 


















































4 AUuGuST/2*< 
- ¢:) SEPTEMBER 
ae, TAINMEN T 
FRI. SAT. SUN. MON. TUES. WED. THURS. 
SOCIAL HO STOVAL KRIS WALES REGGAE we AMYL & THE NORTH CALYPSO 
5:00-7:30 P. BROWN) w/ONE|} MOTOR CITY SHORE| HURRICANE 
re BAND ‘ WORLD ef ACAPELLA 
oa PJ & THE THE REV ee ae aver NORTH BOBBY 
MARTIN WORLD SHIRLEY ACAPELLA BAND 
ag Ad we oe 
BAND 
9:30 P.M. 
Call the Cityside Entertainment Hot line 742-7392 "px sic caro 
a tbe ay Come yond ey eg eat gy | ge 
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UN A FE Te Ao 6 eile 
RECORD RELEASE/PERFORMANGE 


W/MISS XANNA DON 
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PHOTO DEMETRIUS CONSTANTINUS 














for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Steve Shaffer, Bob Somerby, Orrin Starr. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 


WEDNESDAY 




















p.m., improv night, with the Stubbies, quests. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., local comedians. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., 
“Best of Boston,” hosted by Ed Regine. 
STEVIE D’S, Middieton. At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, 
Brian Powers, Bob Seibel. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 and 11 p.m., local 
comedy hosted by Don Gavin or Lenny Ciarke. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


MASKED BALL to benefit the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society runs from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Royal 
Sonesta Hotel; . Come in costume. 
Tickets $25 in advance, $30 at door. Call 
890-4990. 

“NO SMOKING PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Marriott Hotel, Rite. 128, 
oe Et ene ae 
p.m. hax Saontonnd 0) Row Sian Saapes. Cot 











Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 
491-6084. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every Fri. 


Lafayette Pi, One Ave. de Lafayette, Boston 
Music by Animai Train. Free; call 542-7373. 


SATURDAY 


“STARLIGHT DANCE” begins at 9 p.m. on the 








Admission $8; call 965-7410. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Aubum St, Watertown. informal Dress. Ad- 
mission $5~cait-875-1007.—--------4 . 


FAC FOLK DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., Porter 


“NO SMOKING PARTY” begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Days Inn Hotel, Rte. 1, 
exit 22, Newton. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m. 
— by New England Singles. Call 


CONTAS SQUARE, AND COUPLE DANCES 
to music by Walter Lenk with Mary Lea, Jack 
O'Connor, and Deborah Knight, begin at 8 p.m. 
at the. Scout House, nyo dnaty ~ agp 
Wear _soft-soled shoes. Admission $4; call 

eartTeh. 

SWING DANCING, with music by the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, begins at 10 p.m. at the Roxy in 





SUNDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Club, off Rte. 13, 





Boston Harbor. Boat leaves Long Wharf at 10 
a.m. and returns at 4 p.m. a ag 
children. Admission to dance $2, $1 children, 

Call 484-6396. 

DISC PARTY AND T-DANCE runs from 6 to 10 
p.m. at the 1270 Club, 1270 Boyiston St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Rock Against Sexism. Admission 
$2, $1 before 7 p.m. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Holiday Inn, Dedham, Rte. 128 at exit 15A. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5; $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING begins every 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at 
Walker Gym, MIT, Cambridge. Call 225-9185 for 
information. 


BALLROOM DANCING can be indulged in every 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p:m. at the Liberal Club, 20 Star 








495-4696. 
aE ree ott eam en tomane 





TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with music by Yankee Ingenuity, takes 
place every Tues. at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St. Concord. Tony Parkes and 
quests callers. Admission $4; call 643-3726. 


EURO- 
PEAN DANCING begins every Tues. at 8 p.m., 
with instruction at 7 p.m., at MIT Bidg. 16, room 
310, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call 
225-9185. ; 
SUMMERTIME FOLKDANCING runs from 8 to 
10 p.m. every Tues. at the Prudential Center's 
North Plaza, Boston. Sponsored by the Folk Arts 
Center of New England. Free; call 236-3744. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Tues. at 8 p.m. in the China Room at the Palace, 
Rte. 99, Saugus. Call 579-2315. 


‘WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE runs every Wed. from 8 p.m. to 
1 a.m. at Sterling's Café, the inn at Children’s, 
England Sings, Admision $8, $3 before 8:30 
p.m.; call 899-3900. 

INTERNATIONAL DANCES begin every Tues. at 
8 p.m. at the Masonic Hall, 1950 Massachusetts 











every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING begins every Wed: at 
7:30 p.m., with instruction at 7 p.m., at Walker 
Gym, MIT, Cambridge. Call 225-9185 for infor- 
mation. 





THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND-STYLE DANCES, featuring 
ee eee Se eee 





TEA DANCE runs from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. in the 
French and Adam Room, on the second floor of 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Universalist Church, 6 Rust 
St., Salem. Admission $2; call 745-2229. . 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins every Thurs. at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4.75; call 491-6084, 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY takes place every 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent’s Lombardo’s, exit 5a 
off Rte. 128, Randolph. Admission $6, $4 before 
9 p.m. Call 579-2315. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


DAVID PARSONS COMPANY performs today 
and tomorrow at Jacob's Pillow, Becket. Curtain 
is at 8:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sat. Tickets are $18 to $23.50. 











~ =¢inside/Out’ series features free performances 
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Singles Activities. Admission $10; call 927-0920. 
FLEA MARKET, to benefit the Hawthorne Youth 
and Community Center, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 


groups from noon to 2 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., 

Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

SIX-MILE HIKE AND TRAIL WORK, sponsored 
Continued on page 30 
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res KERRY FUSARO 
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Performances 9:30 - 12:30 p.m. 
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with the most live 
pens PIMPS 


Fri., 9 
TAX CO 
PROMISE 
HUNTING SLEEVE 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 7% 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. , 
Quincy — 479-8989 
Friday & Saturday, Aug. 26 & 27 « 
MARK MORRIS 
& THE 
CAT TUNES 


P JIM PLUNKETT | 
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-HARPERS FERRY 
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"Fri. Aug. 26 
RONNIE EARLE 


| & THE BROADCASTERS 


st 
= PORTNOY 


BLUES ES YOU CAN US USE 


BLUES YOUCAN USE 








and Marcella 


Boston’s only Rhy Rhyhn & Blues Jam 
STOVALL BROWN 
: Musicians invited 


Every Mon. & Tues. 


GAME NIGHT 
Darts, six lanes, i pone foosball, & 





urs., Sept. 1 
STOVALL BROWN 
w/special guest 
WEST END BLUES 
BAND 





¢ Coming * 
Fri., Aug. 2 
BIM SKALA BIM 


Sat., Aug. 3 
LUCKY S 











Concert Line 254-7380 
Club Line 254-9743 
“The Best Little Clubhouse in 
Boston” 
HARPERS FERRY 
158 Brighton Ave. 
Alliston, MA 











Lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3:00 
Dinner Vlon.-Sun. §:30-10:00 
Sunday Brunch 11;:00-3:00 







Fri., Aug. 26 


It TH HOUR 


> ied 


Sat., Aug. 2 


T. BLADE 
AND THE 
WAN) 6) 0) Che 
ESQUIRES 

Sun., Aug. 28 
DOWNTIME 
Mon., Aug. 29 
THE TONY 
ES S| 
BAND 
Tues., Aug. 30 
WEST END 
BLUES BAND 
Wed.. Aug. 31 
DAVE LANMAN 
& THE 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Thurs., Sept. | 
DUKE 
ROBILLARD 
Fri., Sept. 2 
LITTLE 
FRANKIE 
& THE 
PREMIERS 


Coming « 





ey: | Oo 0) 
od Oh) § Bod Oh) | 
Sun., Sept. 4 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 
& THE MOVERS 


1648 Beacon St. 
Brookline 
2774/98? 
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512 mass.ave. 
_cambridge 354 90470 
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THE LISTENING ROOM 


Passim is a nationally recognized 





47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 

































folk/acoustic club presenting 
Oun Aus Fae Grou top name folk talent in an intimate se 
Closed for Vacation ae 
ter Tour ours 
Sept. 8 Sept. 23 through 25 
THE SHORT SISTERS AZTEC TWO-STEP 
Sept. 9 through 11 
CHERYL WHEEL plus wer — 
plus 09 — PAUL GEREMIA 
a 
a LOU & PETER 
LAURIE RILEY penance 
MICHAEL MacBEAN JOHN GORKA plus 
Sept. 16 through 18 DAVID WILCOX 
FRED SMALL _Listen to “Live at Passim” every 
plus PIERCE PETIS +5 pm. on WERS 68.978 















PLAY THE PIANO 
WENX 10l7 
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SaZZ 














Limericks 





Wed. & Thurs. 
Aug. 31 & Sept. 1 
THE LEGENDARY 
MR. JELLY BELLY 








33 Batterymarch Street 350-7975 








REE 


ADMISSION 
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WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


Met TE COVERTOR COUPON 




















Pe» Srna rey? St. 
ambridge, Ma. 02139 
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UPSTAIRS 
Fri. & Sat., Aug. 26 & 27......... 
Sun., Aug. 28.. 
Mon., 


Tues., . 90...... CITAE wi 
Wed., na 31....... THE 
Thurs., Sept. 1........ LEO 
Fri. & Sat., Sept. 23 


DOWNSTAIRS 
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Friday Night — Jazz 
Saturday Night — Jazz 


Prudential i i 
Center Ground 
247-0500 tite! Way 














LOOKING 
FOR YOUR 
BIG BREAK? 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX NOW HAS A 
SPECIAL CLASSIFIED 

SECTION DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MUSICIANS. IT'S 
CALLED 


THE MUSCIANS' 
CLASSIFIEDS 


IT’S THE FIRST 
PLACE TO LOOK IF 
YOU ARE LOOKING 

‘ (OR BOOKING) 
AUDITIONS, GIGS, 
STUDIO SPACE, AND 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
OR WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL INSTRUMENTS. 


IT'S ALL HERE, IN 
ONE EASY-TO-FIND 
PLACE, WAITING FOR 
YOU. DON'T MISS 


THE MUSICIANS’ 
CLASSIFIEDS 


EVERY WEEK IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
ANOTHER REASON 

WHY, BY FRIDAY, 
YOU NEED THE 


To place your ad, 
Call 267-1234. 


we THE BOSTON a 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 























Aug. 28 Larry Coryell Quartet 
Sept. 4 


Klezmer Conservatory 


Sundays 





Lincoln. Rein or Shine. Concerts $10, seidors / 
youth $8. Charge sales and subscription infor- 
mation, 259-8355. Also available at Ticket- 
ron, Bostix/Fanevil Hell. Remaining tickets 
sold at the gate after 1:30 PM the dey of the 
performance. 

















Jazz. 


Pre-boarding concerts at 6:30 & 8:30pm 
at The End of the World Cafe 
riday, Aug (: é $12.50$10.50 


¢ 0&9 
The Gary Burton 
Quintet 


The Igor Butman 
uartet 


at Water Music's new waterside nightclub 
The End of the World Cafe at 10:00pm: $6.50 


Jazz Harp 
Sunday, September 4 7:30-10:30pm: $25.00 
Special Fireworks Cruise 


to view the Marina Bay Fireworks 











Ken Clark, Artistic Director 


The New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band 


Bill Payne’s 
Boston Jazz Banc 











Concertix 876-7777 























Continued from page 29 

by the Friends of the Bive Hills, runs from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at the Blue Hills Reservation, Canton. 
Pre-registration required. Free; call 326-0079. 
“CITY YEAR FOR A DAY,” a volunteer program 
to provide shelters for the homeless and to clean 
up Boston's community centers and vacant lots, 
begins at 8:30 a.m. at the Parade Grounds, 


begins at 11 a.m. at the Worcester 
Horticultural , 30 Tower Hill Rd., 













7 


COMPETITION, by 
the Creative Club of Boston, begins at 10 a.m., 
with awards presented at 4 p.m., at Steep Hill 
Beach, ipswich. Free for spectators; call 
536-8999. 
“WEAR A HAT” BARBEQUE, sponsored by the 
Socialites Group of the Leventhal-Sidman Jew- 
ish Community Center, runs from 1 to 4 p.m. on _ 
the West Lawn of the Gosman Jewish Communi- 
ty Campus, 333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre.: 
Admission $9, $8 for those wearing hats; call 
965-7410, ext. 163. 
BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS 
MEMORABILIA SHOW, with appearances by 
former Gene Conley and Wilbur 
Wood, runs from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m, at the Lynnfield 
Colonial Hilton, exit 42 off Rte. 128, Wakefield. 
Sponsored by Hall's Nostalgia. Admission $2; 
call 646-7757. 


BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS’ 
SHOW, sponsored by H&H Promotions, runs 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Knights of Columbus, 
‘Willow St., Westboro. Admission $1; call (506) 


485-6500. 

JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY begins at 3 p.m. at 
the Art Complex Museum, 189 Alden St, 
Duxbury. Free; call 934-6634. x 
ADAM WINTHROP MEMORIAL INVITATIONAL 
POLO MATCH begins at 3 p.m. at Myopia Polo, 
Rte. 1A, Hamilton. Admission $5, free for 
children under 12; call 468-7956. 

“PARTY FOR EMPOWERMENT,” to benefit New” 
Alliance Services, features live jazz 
and runs from 5 to 9 p.m. at the Middle East 


MID-CAMBRIDGE, spon- 
sored by Boston by Foot, begins at 2 p.m. at City 
Hall, 795 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $6; 
call 367-2345. 

“VISIT A WORKING QUARRY,” a MetroParks 
program, begins at 10 a.m. at the Quincy 


walk, begins at 2 p.m. at the Houghton’s Pond 
parking lot, Hillside St, Milton. Free; call 
698-1802. 

SENIORS’ RIDES UP GREAT BLUE HILL, by van, 
run continuously between 2 and 5 p.m. at the 
Traiiside Museum, Rite. 138, Milton. Sponsored 
by MetroParks. Free; call 696-1802. 
CANOEING ON THE NEPONSET RIVER, spon- 
sored by Friends of the Biue Hille, runs from 10 


Call 326-0079. 

instruction by Boston Park 

_ Rangers begins at 3 p.m. at the Amoi 
Arboretum Visitors Center, Jamaica Plain. Free; 


call 522-2639. 
BRANDEIS BOOKSTALL holds its annual haif- 


price sale to benefit Brandeis 


Libraries from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today through 
Sept. 3, and until 9 p.m. on Thurs., at 12 Sewall 


Ave., Coolidge Corner, Brookline. Call 731-0208. 
“PATENT MEDICINE WEEKEND.” See listing 
for Sat. 
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» BOSTON BEANSTALKS. See listing for Fri. 





THURSDAY 
SCAVENGER HUNT THROUGH 
begins at 7:15 p.m. at Boston's Jewish Young 
Adult Center, 1120 Beacon St, Brookline. 





BRANDEIS BOOKSTALL See listing for Sun. 
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Traliside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., 
Admission $2, $1 for children; call 333-0690. 
“BEST OF DISNEY.” See listing for Fri. 








“WILD” TALES. See listing for Sat. 
“SOME 

















CHILDREN’S FILMS begin .m. 
Corer Branch Library, 1520 Dorchester Ave., 
Dorchester. Free; call 436-2155. 
DISNEY FILMS begin at 2 p.m. at the South 
Boston Branch Library, 646 East Broadway, 
South Boston. Free; call 268-0180. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:30 and 11:15 
a.m., and 3:30 p.m. at the South End Branch 
Library, 685 Tremont St, Boston. Free; call 
536-8241. 

WEDNESDAY 





Adults must accompany 
bring lunches. Free; call 740-1605. 
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works by Marchand, Jean Alain, and Cesar 
Franck at noon at the First Parish Church, 
Lexington. Free; call 862-6365. 
VIOLINIST JAMES BUSWELL AND PIANIST 
MICHAEL PARKER perform works by Martin, 
Bach, Liszt, and Beethoven at 7:30 p.m. at 
Stillington Hall, Quarry Rd., Gloucester. Tickets 
$12 and $20; call (608) 281-5060. 
SATURDAY 





EPIC BRASS QUINTET performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Hatch Shell, on the Esplanade, Boston. Free; call 
727-6215. 
BRIDGEWATER BRASS SOCIETY performs at 7 
Common, Sturbridge. 


JENNIFER WADE perform at 2:30 and 3:30 p.m. 
at the Porter-Phelps-Huntington House Mu- 
seum, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission $4; call 
(413) 584-4699. 


























922-8500. 

KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND performs at 

8:30 p.m. at the Town Hail, 260 Commercial St., 

Provincetown. Tickets $12.50; call (508) 

487-0955. 

ROY ORBISON performs at 4:30 and 7:30 p.m. at 

the South Shore Music Circus, off Rite. 3A, 

Cohasset. Tickets $17.50; call 363-1400. 

CLARINETIST CLIFF QUIT) 
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MONDAY 


NEIL YOUNG AND THE BLUE NOTES perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Music Shed, Tanglewood, 
Lenox. Tickets $15.50 and $19; call (413) 
637-1940. 
MARCIE SHAPIRO performs jazz today through 
Fri, at 12:15 p.m. at CityPlace, 8 Park Plaza, 
Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 

LYNYRD SKYNYRD. See listing for Sun. 
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at the Cape Cod Melody Tent, West Main St., 
Hyannis. Tickets $16 and $22; call 775-9100. 

THE O’REILLYS perform irish folk songs and sea 
chanties at 6:30 p.m. at the Village Landing 


HAPPY FEET DANCE ORCHESTRA at 
7:30 p.m. on the Waltham Common, 610 Main 
St., Waltham. Free; call 891-3740 

TIFFANY performs at 7:30 p.m. at Great 





























TUESDAY 


“WOMBAT” reads from at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church, 565 Boyiston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. Open reading follows. Sponsored 
by New Writers’ Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 














TUESDAY 

















“CAN YOU STILL MAKE IT BIG WITH PC'S?” a 
discussion with venture capitalists and members 
of the Boston Computer Society's IBM-PC 
Users’ Group, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Mass. Bay 
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Presenting the 
Brightest Comic Talents 
in the Country 














969 CUMMONWEALTH AVE. BOSTON 
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BOSTON’S #1. 
COMEDY CLUB 


THE STEVE SWEENEY 
SHOW 
THE JOHN PINETTE SHOW 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT 
with TEDDY BERGERON 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW 
THE GEORGE MacDONALD 
SHOW 


THE JAY CHARBONNEAU 
S 


HOW 





























LLIO a ye 
G. 23-2 us’ THE KENNY ROGERSON 
sown’ =JuST FORLADS EF Bont 
THE DON GAVIN SHOW 
COMING 
Steve Shaffer 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
“The Tonight Show” 
Glenn Hirsch 
Sept. 6-10 
HBO's “Joe Piscopo Special” Boston's best dinner/show 
30 John F. Kennedy Street package available. 
Call 661-9887 
% . RS 
ORIGINAL 
COMEDy 
. CLuB 
O ma Tn YEAR! CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
now IN eexene wo UM**'76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 
MIKE McDONALD *ABC/TV SPECIAL TAPING 
WALL COLLINS “ane 
VINNIE FAVORITO ANITA WISE 
a omen, 
MaKE DONOVAN seston ron op 
IMMY SMITH With JIMMY 
VINNIE FAVORITO and MIKE SACCONE 
Sun., . 28 + Spm be . 1° 
BILLY MARTIN rsdn pl ol 
JAY CHARBONNEAU WRIGHT wm aveee 
MIKE BENT CAKE SACCOME 
MIKE MOTO 
IE COMED R 
Fri, Aug 26° 9:30 PM Sat. Aug 27 +94@ 11PM 
RUSHION McDONALD RUSHION McDONALD 
KEVIN KNOX MIKE MOTO 
LARRY SULLIVAN D. J. HAZARD 
DAVE PADAVANO DAVE PADAVANO 
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and Porter Sts., Gloucester. Daily 12:30-4 p.m. 
Admission $3 adults, $1.50 children. Marine, 
whaling, and fisheries exhibits. 


GORE PLACE 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Admission $3, $2 seniors, $1 children 
under 12. Federal mansion filled with American, 


80 Hesperus 
Ave., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. During August, museum is open 
Wed. till 9 p.m. Admission $5, children six to 12, 
$3. A re-creation of a medieval castle housing a 
collection of Roman, medieval, and Renaissance 
art. Tours Wed. at 5, 6, 7, and 8 p.m. Organist 
Michael Hamill performs on the “ 
Hammond Pipe organ” Wed. during the 7 and 8 


HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat., Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through Sept. 11: “Re: 
Visions — A Personal Response to Medieval 


" am.5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. til 8 p.m. Museum is 


closed Jun. 13-22. Admission $4, students $2.50, 
children under 14 and the elderly $1.50, free Fri 


lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 

JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
memorabilia 


and . 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St. Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 
free. Kennedy's birthplace, with memorabilia. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children. 

LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK ViS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson.and Canal 
Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. till 
8 p.m. Free. in the Visitors’ Center: “The City of 


Peddocks 
offered at 11:50 on weekdays and at 12:45 p.m. 


weekends. 

THE MOUNT (413-637-1899), Plunkett St., 
Lenox. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tours are 
offered hourly. Admission $3.50, $2 children 
13-18, $3 seniors. Summer home of author Edith 
Wharton and embodiment of the architectural 


Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. til 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. till 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum is open; $4 when West 
Wing and. Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 


tory walks through all collections take place at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
noon; “Asian, Egyptian, 


p 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Exhibits: 
Through Dec.: “Twenty Years of Tapestry 
Acquisition.” Through Aug. 28: “The Eloquent 
Object,” art in craft media, featuring works 
produced in the US since World War Ii. Through 
Oct. 30: “John P. Axelrod Collection of Memphis: 
Contemporary Design Group." Through 
16: “Where images Come From: Drawings 
Photographs by Frederick Sommer.” 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 


Z 
2 
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Frederick Sommer, Untitled (1955) (detail), at the MFA 
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"5, 6, 7, 8 pm; Mon., 1 1, 2,3 pm; 
Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 p.m.; 
Fri., 11 a.m., noon, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 p.m. Mon. 


Sat. and Sun. at 10:30 a.m., 1:30 amd 4:30 p.m. 
Also, through Aug. 30, “Stars of the Pharaohs,” 
planetarium show exploring legends of the 
Egyptians, screens Mon.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 
3:30 and 7 p.m., Sat., Sun. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 
2:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m. Laser shows “Rainbow 
Cadenza” Mon.-Wed., Fri.-Sun. at 
Sat. at 8:30 


| 
; 
f 


a.m.6 
p.m. Wine tastings, self-guided orchard walks, 
and picnics are available. Tours are offered Fri.- 
Sun. Visitors may pick berries and peaches in 


season. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free on Wed. afternoon. Whaling artifacts, 


: 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 
p.m. Admission $6, children four to 15 $3.50, 
senior citizens, the military, and students with ID 
$5. Admission discount of $1 applies Wed. and 


SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 


library and portrait galiery. 





Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through September 18: 
76th American Annual. 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 


10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 


i 
5 
HE 
elie 


19 North Sq., 
9:30-5:30 p.m. Admission $1.50 
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Trade. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Open daily April through November 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8.50, $5.25 children five-13; combina- 
tion ticket (including admission to Mayflower //) 
. Group tours available. Re-creation of 
17th-century Piigrim village and Wampanoag Set- 
tlement. Summer exhibits include “Plimoth Pian- 
tation: A Past for the Future,” ‘exhibit on the 





“A Perfect Spot of Tea” takes place each Sat. in 
August from 2:30 to 4:30 on the museum's beck 
veranda. Local musicians perform as guests sip 
tea and taste pastries donated by local 
restaurateurs. 


Congress Square, Portiand, ME. Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 students 


Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Jul. 4. Admission 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Through Oct. 2: “Printed from Wood: A Survey of 
Technique,” exhibit of relief prints. Also, the 
museum's Pre-Columbian collection has recent- 
re-opened. 


Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Judaica. 





‘PHOTOGRAPHY 





COLORTEK, (451-0894) 111 Beach St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Sept. 1: 
’ show. 


HARVARD BOOK STORE CAFE 536-0095), 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri., Sat., 8 a.m.-midnight, Sun. noon-11 
p.m. Through Oct. 3: photographic landscapes 
by Michele Jan Baylis. 

LEE GALLERY (227-9810), 119 Charles St. 
lower level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug 


Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 
31: “The Third Eye — Photographs from 
Cyprus,” works by Jenny Marketou. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 26: 
1988 student exhibition. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER 
(353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 


contemporary 

and the San Francisco Bay Area. 
(426-0222), 337 Summer 

St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Sat. 9 

a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 14: “Foreign Ex- 

posures,” works by Sylvia Stagg-Giuliano. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri, 
Sat. 8 a.m. p.m., Sun. 10 am.-11 a.m. Through 
* Back st Dogpatch.” 
Sept. 1-15: books, dolls, original artwork, and 
Continued on page 34 
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Continued from page 33 
> other memorabilia representative of the 30-year 
LAWYERS ella 
Anglund. 
Rose Art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
3 MAKE A CASE FOR ARTISTS Sun. 1-6 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Through Aug. 28: 
so “Join Lawyers for the Arts” 
- ; , 
2 areferral and directory service 
Oo : : 
2 of the Artists Foundation. 
ul 
Ww 
c 
oi 
o : fy 
GM | dc Andale Foundation, /uc ’ oct fyg,| Reems mereieaee 
‘ ae p.m. museums 
o ’ ’ | : ee (good only that day), students and the elderty 
s 8 PARK PLAZA + BOSTON, MA 02116 = (617) 227-ARTS | Cae Ba Semhins Perpetings tances’ oncom be 
io - Broadway go Thurs. eve. Arthur M. 
2 Through Oct. 2: “Mark Rothko's Harvard 
a Murals,” five monumental canvasses painted by 
5 ;, pir ghatig | yam which have been in 
RTI Re A Es Ri SEIS GE FY SL TC Sa storage . Busch-Reisinger Museum 
F Soa eu Oe Rae UES Pept ange gw op 
Bese pian 274 ahaa CER ey for renovation until late 1988. Selections from 
° Pe ee) * ie Pt TU 3 Newest oee permanent collections are on view at the Fogg 
ws Professional and Continuing Education Art Museum. Fogg Art Museum (495-2387), 2 
e Massachusetts College of Art eS ee ee eee 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 including major works of German, Swiss, Aus- 
Courses and Workshops in ort, crafts, Nervond Gedstosay Mmoomea ot tied they 
design, media & performing arts, art history THE NEW ROCK ON Prete mae . be ip, a 








and art education. 





















Fall classes begin September 6 Com prising Museum Comparative 
Call now for a brochure. Zeca ty termes tensions Gadinen 
617-731-0275 : prec pen bmg Farum 





Massachusetts College of Art is a state supported college offering 4 4 
BFA, MFA, and MSAE srograms portraits of the scientist, biograpical information, 
and books. In the Peabody Museum Shop: 


\ OF 
4 7 Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave., 
e Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. “Microscapes,” 
photographs made with micro and macro lenses 
oe through electron microscopes. 
Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 
, of yacht designer George Owen. Also, “Half 
oy) pure R construction of 
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cn R Models in Naval Architecture and Ship Bulg. 









Now::° NS2, 2nd foor, Cambridge. Tues. 9 &am<6 
p.m., Sat., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Ongoing: light 
by Bill Parker. Also, “Math in 3D: 
sculptures by Morton C. Bradley. 
Oct. 2: “Earth, Sea and Sky,” retro- 
MONA LISA METROWEST, wake hfs 
METRO WEST, nena” meine eae 
i ? THE MERRIMACK VALLEY, AND a 
ee SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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ao S- evening: 
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£200" ans08 SH yastrath 




















Is nothing sacred? Great art is unpredictable. If you have talent, we'll help bring it 
Jog. 1-617-262-1223. Or wri , address and th Through Sept. 5: photographs by Hakim Raquib. 
sscatyar ns eoclag orn oncoofoqreoton abedeet ender i ROLLING STONES * JOE WALSH * THE POLICE) | stan count 701-719, 0 Hem 







STARSHIP ¢ THE BEATLES * DAVID BOWIE * STYX} | tees Galery, Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 pm, Fil. 8 
VAN HALEN * GUESS WHO JOHN FOGERTY | | #m-40p.m, Sat. 10.am.-6 p.m. Sun. noon-6 
Aug, 31: Sept 30: palnings by Noa Ha 


| 700 Beacon St., Boston, MA 02215. 
© The Art Institute of Boston Fine and Applied Art. 
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@ Commercial Art 
@ Photography Conte.” Teugh Aug. 28: stage designs 
a Get the whole SCuGOL OF Tat SUL Cr FUE. ATR 
@ Fashion Illustration i 
° li Fashion Merchandising act together with a lc-rt Want pm Sx, ane pm 
; ® Industrial Design Technology | . Aug. 29-Sept exhibition 
@ Communication Arts : GIGS p tno of At 198270, 12700, Nort 
, , 70, ot 
ne AUDITIONS, a oo 1 ora by Rel Nao. 
ee ara OR eae seennraem 
or n ; 
* Career/Job Assistance MUSIC AL ‘ ney ranged ang Leys mt 
Call or write for a free booklet: art department faculty exhibit. Also, “Thomas 





526 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh PA 15222 


EQUIPMENT AD IN Secreta 
4-800-245-0660 . ca | 
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PLAY BY PLAY 


Performing Arts 








compiled by Bill Marx 





AS YOU LIKE IT. in leafy Lenox, where a 
sloping lawn dips down to a wooden stage 
surrounded by gigantic flora, the play looks 
marvelous — and looks do not deceive. 
This is not an inspired As You Like it, or a 
high-concept oné; but it does boast clarity, 
charm, and weight. And it proves that, if all 
the world’s a stage, some parts of it — such 
pein patron sponte eso 
Company — theatrical venues 
San cnc SAIL a vlitins Gormapean 
slant, Britisher Tina Packer tends to direct 
the play (which stars Karen Allen as 
Rosalind) scene by scene, listening to the 
words and making us do likewise. She also 
injects it with all-American vigor; there’s a 
lot of rolling in the wood chips, and all the 
characters seem helibent and extremely 
physical, even Jonathan Epstein's unusually 
vigorous Jaques, who does not so much 
wallow in his melancholy as jump into its 
saddle and ride. Presented by 

and at the. Mount, Lenox 
.,. (413-637-3353), through September 3. 
‘Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Sunday. Tix $17.50. 

BACK BOG BEAST BAIT and COWBOY 
MOUTH. Two hallucinogenic one-acts by 
Sam Shepard (Cowboy Mouth was co- 


' written with rocker Patti Smith) that took 


Off Off Broadway by storm in the early '70s. 
And the surrealistc plays are still a powerful 
pair of tornadoes today. Director Bill Byrant 


(401-351-4242), through August 28. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at § and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16 to $24. 


Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888) , September 1 through 3. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $8. 

CATS. It’s once more with feline, for the 
blockbuster musical that “ "" brings 
to mind, Andrew Lloyd Webber's 
responsible for the score, T.S. Eliot for the 
book, adapted from Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats. At the Shubert Theater, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (426-4520), 
through September 3. Curtain is at & p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix 
$21 to $40. 

THE CHALK GARDEN. Juliet (Nanny and 
the Professor) Mills stars in Enid Bagnoid’s 
crystalline comedy of manners. At the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576) , through August 27. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 5 and 9 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10 to $19. 

DEATH AND TAXES. During the course of 
four “gourmet’’ courses, a murder takes 
place, after which the audience gets its 
chance to interview a slew of colorfully 
sleazy suspects and guess the murderer. As 
such formula entertainments go, this scrap- 





based on the Supremes. At the Falmouth 
Playhouse, North Faimouth > 


eee aoe sont 30 through . 
tember 11. is at 8:30 p.m. Kine 


through Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Tix $10 to $12. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini's long-run- 
ning spoof of the commercial musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 
low-blow level. As always, the direc- 
tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer/impersonators, does some old. and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 


(357-8384) , 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at7 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p. 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50 

FRANK CHICKENS. 


Playing on a double bill with the original 
version of .The Blob. At the Brattle Theatre, 


_ 40 Brattle Street, Cambridge (876-683 


2 through 8. Curtain‘is at 9:30 


. September 

*, p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $10 (does 
* not include the flick) . 
. THE MITZI GAYNOR SHOW. The “‘iegend- 


ary song and dance lady”’ stars in a musical 
revue that fea “high-energy numbers, 
a chorus of dancers, and a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of costumes.” Bob 
Mackie serves as the show's creative 
designer. At the North Shore Music Theatre, 
Dunham Road, Beverly (508-922-8500) , 
through September 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday (August 27), Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday. Tix $17 to $22.50. 

CANON. 





Theatre Group at Lenox Arts Center, 
Citizens Hall, Stockbridge 
(413-298-9463) , through August 28. Cur- 
tain is at 9 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$15 to $20. 

HAIR. Get your granny glasses and Nehru 
jackets out of mothbalis — the Age of 
Aquarius is back! The world premiere of a 
new, revised version (by original creators 
Galt MacDermot, Gerome Ragni, and 
James Rado) of the musical that waved its 
fanny at the establishment during the ‘60s. 
Presented by Act 1 Arena Theatre at the 


Framingham 
gust 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
Continued on page 36 
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Blow your 
own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 





























BOSTON 


NOW: 
Works on 
Paper 


See the highly-anticipated annual 
exhibition of Boston art that . 
includes the work of 28 Boston area 
artists. Work ranges from drawing 
and painting on paper to more 
conceptual work and a site-specific 
installation. 












Artist’s Talks in The ICA galleries: 
Sunday, August 28 — 2 p.m. 
VYTAS SAKALAS, JIM CHIROS 


WHAT'S NEXT 


AT THE ICA? 





__Film: Opening the Boston Film Festival 


FAR NORTH 
Special benefit screening of Sam Shepard’s ay mem 
new drama Jessica and 
Pre-film gala at Le Meridien 266-5152 for details. 
Thurs., Sept. 15 


Performance: 


THE BEDROCK CAFE 

A multi-media cabaret featuring six Boston-based 
performance artists. 

Fri., Sept. 16 






Exhibition: 


THE BiNATIONAL: 


ART OF THE LATE 80’S 

wae -~- with the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston and 
three museums in Dusseldorf, West Germany, The 
BiNATIONAL is a stellar two-part exhibition of 
contemporary American and German produced after 1985. 


Part 1: AMERICAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Sept. 24 through Nov. 27, 1988 
Part 2: GERMAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 


Dec. 17, 1988 through January 29, 1989 





The Institute of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston Street, Boston 


266-5152 
Wednesday-Sunday 11-5 p.m. Thurs. & Fri. until 8 p.m. 
Free Friday after 5 p.m. 














At The ICA and MFA 
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American Repertory WWitetaue 


The King Stag 


by Carlo Gozzi 


directed by Andrei Serban 
puppets, masks & costumes by 


Julie Taymor 


y ; = 3 One week only! — Sept. 3-11 












. ’ 
Fall Festival '88 
continues through October 8 with 
Mort Sahl « Eric Bogosian 
Paul Zaloom « Alec McCowen 
Call for a complete schedule! 


64 Brattle St « Harvard Square « Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 



















> THE WINTER COMPANY 
6 PRESENTS 
kc THE MAIDS 
Ay By Jean Genet 
gt August 17-20, 23-27 8:00PM 

é New Ehrlich Theatre 
















Get into 
the Act 


Comedy, clubs, theatre. 
All the information 
you need to make 

the best choice. 


Phesiii 








The Arts & Entertainment Authority / 

















‘TANGERINE 


Tuesday 
Sept.6 8pm - 


Tickets: $21.50/18.50/16.50 
Available at the 





ATARI COMPUTERS presents 


OPTICAL RACE TOUR '88 


plus very special guest 


Andy Summers 


Somerville Theatre Box Office 
all Ticketmaster locations 787-8000 
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| Film This Week | 








Fri. Aug. 26 
Beetie juice 4:00, 8:00 


Lite of Brian 6:00, 10:00 








Sat. Aug. 27° 


THE MODERNS 3:30, 27:45 
ANNIE HALL 5:45, 10:00 


Sun. Aug. 28 
Scorsese's Taxi Driver 3:30, 7:45 
Mean Streets 5:30, 10 


Mon.Tue. Aug. 29-30 

Woody Alien's Serremper 8:00 
Hannan & Her Sisters 5:45, 10 
+—— Wed.Thu. Aug. 31-Sept..1 — 
Biue Velvet 745 











Vampires! Near Dark 6,9:55 











Upcomna Concerts 
Sept. 13 The Tommy Dorsey Band 
Sept. 16 Seotiand's Tannahill Weavers 
Oct. 1 Donal Lunny & Liam O'Flynn 
Oct. 8 MTV's Randee of the Redwoods 
Oct. 12 The Mark Isham Band 
Oct. 14 Incomparable Christine Lavin 
Oct. 15 Sileas/The House Band 
Oct. 27 Sonic Youth.......... and more 
Oct. 30 2nd City Comedy Troupe 
call TicketMaster 787-8000 
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MetroParks ~\ 
Performing Arts Series — 


At The Hatch Shell 




















Pheenix'| 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 





"WEN tol 

















also... 


+ Alcoholic beverages are not permitted. 





Monday- International Dance and Music 
Tuesday- Country Music 
Wednesday-Oidies 

Thursday-Swing 

Friday-Free Friday Flicks 


* All concerts are free of charge and open to the public. All concerts are subject to change, times vary. Please see your local paper 





Join us during the following Sunday afternoons from 12:00-2:00 pm for |... 


JAZZ BRUNCH 


August 28 « Kay Roberts Quintet 
September 4 « Ribs 









* Parking regulations strictly enforced please use public transportation. ( MBTA's green line to Arlington or red line to Charles St. ) 
* No reserved seating. Seating is on the grass, a chair or blanket is welcome. 

+ The Performing Arts Series at the Hatch Shell is produced by the MetroP arks Division of the Mertropolitan District Commission. 
* For a free copy of the MetroParks Hatch Shell schedule send a business size sell addressed starnped envelope to the 


MDC's Public information Office, 20 Somerset St, Boston MA 02108 or call 727-5215. 








Continued from page 35 
and Saturday. Tix $10.to $12. 
HENRY LUMPER. More polished version of 
Israel Horovitz's explosive on-the- 
Gloucester-waterfront rewrite of 
‘s Henry IV, parts 1 and 2. 


through September 25. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 


Friday. Tix $11 to $15; $10 for seniors at 
matinees. And there's more crotchety 


















time-warp 
Victorian female explorers who stumble into 
a future defined, in large part, by the 1950s. 
The show, which has become a regional-" 
theater staple, milks culture-clash for laughs 
but has no discernible point of view about 
how past. and future are connected. 


Moreover, this production is sloppily 
directed. At the Theatre of Newburyport, 75 
Water Street, Newburyport 


Cambridge (391-5493) , August 27 and 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday and 


: 
‘ 
° 


(603-673-7515), August 31 through Sep- 
tember 17. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 


Theatre Festival, . Williamstown 
(413-597-3400) , through August 27. Cur- 
tain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and at 5and9 - 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $8 to $20. (See 


the Open Door Theatre, Pine Bank Park, the 
Jamaicaway, Boston (367-5839) , through 
August 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 


DWARFS. This adaptation of the fairy tale 
features Geronimo Sands’s “‘psycho-sexual 


‘ ee 


Plymouth (508-224-4888), through 
August 28. Curtain Is at 8:30 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix 


13° North, 
(603-673-7515), through August 27. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$16 to $20. 
TALES OF INTRIGUE. Two stories by Edith 
Wharton — Afterward, a ghost story, and 


‘pany at the Mount, Lenox (413-637-3353) , 
through September 4. Curtain is at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15 to $17.50; includes 
refreshments. 


Theatre, Berkshire Theatre Festival, Stock- 
bridge (413-298-5536), through August 
27. Curtain is at 9 p.m. on Friday and 


pany, 

(508-281-4099), through August 30. Cur- 
tain is at 11 p.m. or: Friday and Saturday, 
and at 8 p.m. Sunday through Tuesday. Tix 
$6. 
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S OFF THE RECORD 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 


THIS WEEK 


*& kA INXS, KICK (Atlantic). It's hard not 
to have at least a grudging respect for 








are quite viable. On those 


thirds of Primitive Romance; guitarist Rob- 
ert Young hails from Uzi. But Scanner don’t 
sound like a simple extension of their 
players’ past allegiances. This IS the Way 
builds from stark, rhythmic hooks that gain 
strength from repetition; the measure of a 
song has to be taken over its whole course. 
Scarifer’s arrangements move ‘not so much 
from one spot to another as from one space 
deeper into that very space, and melodies 
feed off rhythmic impetus in oblique ways. 
Guitar lines evolve as extensions of the 
underlying pulsations. Each track begins 


band you can dance to. 

kk k*:Various Performers, SIGNA- 
TURES: A SONGWRITERS ALBUM 
(RCA). This is the first of a series of releases 
in which Nashville songwriters record their 
own work. 
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“Rush Hour”) may grow tedious, but 
has been 


$2 








however, is-a must. 
*&kXBULLET LAVOLTA (Taangl, EP). 


At their best, Bullet LaVoita fill the stage to 
bursting, fronted by lead singer Yukki Gipe, 


Morris Day, DAYDREAMING (Warner 


Game," an overwrought attempt to explore 
the inherent tension in any relationship, 
Jam/Lewis string 


looking for a way out. Two songs, “Sally” 
and the title track, work in live performance, 
where Day can prance around. But str.yped 
of the visuals, his weak, sometimes dry 
vocals and the limp melodies of ‘“Yo’ Luv,” 
“A Man’s Pride,” and “Are You Ready” 
cannot be disguised. Day insists his future 
lies in film, not in music. He's right. 
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(Warner Bros.). This debut is what used to 
be called mood music — soft, featuring one 
full side of unblushing slowdance. Here the 
most treadworn black pop voices get a 








(Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy 
Williamson) and pioneering black rock and 
roll (Chuck Berry, Bo Diddley) , but some of 
its biggest hits, by the Moongiows, were the 


second-rate work. indeed, two of these 11 
tracks, “Love is a River” and “Ten 
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WBCN’s MOST PLAYED SONGS 


LAST 
WEEK 


TITLE 
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Sweet Child 0’ Mine 
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BOSTON’S MOST 


PURCHASED ROCK ALBUMS 





LAST 
WEEK 


THIS 
WEEK 


TITLE 


ARTIST 
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WBCN’S BIG MATTRESS SONG OF THE WEEK: 
IN TUA NUA All | Wanted Virgin 











NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS 
















































TOP 10 

Life’s Too Good Sugarcubes 
Lovely The Primitives 
A Nation of MIMOME.....c..c...cececcsseseensees Public Enemy 
Love WIM Tear Us Apart..c.c.cccccsceeseseesees The Swans 
Anchorage Michelle Shocked 
Gary and the Tardis. Time Lords 
VED IED WOOK ccs cdesttcnivocnscccensdbannd A Scanner oy 
ie ’ 2. ee Click 

ove of this Killing 
Married to the Mob S or 

RAW POWER TOP 5 

Ite for Destruction......cccesesse Guns & 
sen of Heaven Fe 
Survive Nuclear Assault 
Take You Home. Mass 
A Frolic Through the Park........ccccovs ..Death Angel 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX SECTION THREE, AUGUST 26, 1988 


FILM LISTINGS 









a Home 


These listings are complied aimost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance notifica- 
tion, and films may run longer than noted. 
Please cail the theater before stepping out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are common on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Fri, Aug. 26 to Fri., 
Sept. 2. 





BEACON HILL |, it & iti (723-8110) 
St. 





5:20, 7:25, 9:30 
li: The Blob: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

iit: Coming to America: through Thurs., 1:05, 
3:15, 5:25, 7:35, 9:45 
CHARLES |, ll & Ii (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

i Hot To Trot: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

it: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:40, 10 

li: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHER! |, lt & iit (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

k: Betrayed: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 
tt Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 8, 10 

Ut: A Fieh Called Wanda: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 9:45 
CINEMA ALLSTON 


(277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
t A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 


i: Betrayed: 
CINEMA 57 | & lt (482-1222) 


k A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:15, 4:45, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
i Die Hard: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

pp cyan 

100 Huntington Ave. 

kt Stealing Home: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9-40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: ,Cocktal: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:30, 


Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 
V: 


Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show 
Durham: through Thurs., 4:15, 7:20, 10; Fri., 


Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 
Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 


Sober: through Thurs., 10:30 


‘Clean 
30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 10:30 


through 
, 7:10, 9:30; 
show 
and 
by Bib tr Oe 
a.m. show 
Mac and Me: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 2:45, 5; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 
The Big Bive: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:40; Fri., 
Sat., midnight; Mon., no 7:10 show 
IX: Coming to America: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight, 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
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606 Commonwealth Ave. 
i: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i Pascali’s island: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lit: Boyfriends and Girifriends: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2:55, 5, 7:15, 9:30 
Something Wild: Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: A World Apart: through Thurs., 12:46, 3, 5:15, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Wings of Desire: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
§:10, 7:40, 10:16 
The Decline of Western Civilization, Part ll: The 
Metal Years: Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

¢ 


ae 
841 Boylston 
Run: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:10, 5:30, 
8, 10:15 
VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 
Westbrook Shopping Center, Rie. 1, West 


Roxbury 
Bull Durham: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9:10; Sun.-Thurs., 
7:30 





BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

i: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:20, 
2:45, 5, 7:30; 9:50 

i: Coming to America: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:25, 10 

ill: Clean and Sober: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7:15, 10 

IV: Midnight Run: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7:15, 10 

V: Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

I: Young Guns: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ii: Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

ill: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. 
Call for times. ‘ 
IV: Die Hard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Stealing Home: through Thurs. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

i: The Last Emperor: through Thurs., 5, 8; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 

The Manchurian Candidate: starts Fri. the 2nd, 
5:20, 7:35, 9:50 

it: Me. North: through Thurs., 8; Sat., Sun. mats., 
4 





Babette’s Feast: starts Fri. the 2nd, 6, 10 


CAMBRIDGE 
BRATTLE 


(676-6837) 
40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 
Sherman's March: Fri., 2:30, 7:20 
The Beguiled: Fri., 5:15, 10:05 
Wise Blood: Sat., 2, 5:50, 9:45 
Night of the Hunter: Sat., 4, 7:55 
The Living Daylights: Sun., 2:30, 7:30 
A View to a Kilt: Sun., 5, 9:55 
The Long Goodbye: Mon., 3:30, 8 
Thieves Like Us: Mon., 5:35, 10 
And the Ship Sails On: Tues., 2:45, 7:35 
Ginger and Fred: Tues., 5:15, 10 
Easy Rider: Wed., 4:15, 8 
The Decline of Westem Civilization: Wed., 6, 
9:50 
The Blob: starts Fri. the 2nd, 2:15, 4, 5:40, 7:30 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 
10 Church St. 
i: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 5, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:45, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

ill: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Midnight Run: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
4:50, 7:15, 9:45 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 


midnight 

V: A World Apart: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 5, 
7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Betrayed: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10:15 


ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 

Bull Durham: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Bambk: Set.-Thurs., 4; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 

7 Medtord St. 

The Presidio: through Thurs., 7, 9 
BELMONT, Studio Cinema (484-1706) 

















376 Trapelo Rd. 

Bull Durham: through Thurs., 7, 9 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (506-827-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 


Big Business: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
Short Circuit il: Mon., Tues., 4:50, 7, 9:10 
Red Heat: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7:05, 9:10 
Bull Durham: Fri. the 2nd, 5, 7:10, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
i: Betrayed: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:45 
it: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40 
Iii: Big: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:25 
IV: Stealing Home: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:30 
BROCKTON, 1-Vil 
(508-588-5050) 

Mall 


Westgate 

i: Big: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50 
it: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10 


General Cinema 


IV: Coming to America: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:40, 7:15, 9:55 

V: Die Hard: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:15, 9:45 

VI: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

Vil: Cocktail: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 


9:50 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas I-IV (506-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 


t: The Big Blue: through Thurs., 12:06, 2:25, 4:45 
Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:20 
it: Hot to Trot: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:10, 
7:15, 9:15 

lit: Young Guns: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:45, 5, 
7:20, 9:30 

IV: A Fie Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:25, 


it: Cocktail: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:05, 
7:40, 9:50 

ii: Young Guns: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:30, 9:45 


k: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 5, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Married 


12:30, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:30 
DEDHAM, Community (326-1463) 

578 High St. 

I: Arthur fi: On the Rocks: through Thurs., 7,9 
it: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 7, 9 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: The Big Blue: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Coming to America: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


Il: Mac and Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Il: Midnight Run: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Tucker: The Man and his Dream: through Thurs. 
Calll for times. 

IV: Die Hard: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

V: Hero and the Terror: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: Hot to Trot: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vit: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Cocktail: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

DG A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

X: Young Gune: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
General Cinema |-Vi (235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

i: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 

9:45 


i: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:45, 4:50, 7:20, 9:55 a 
iil: Young Gunes: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:25, 10 

IV: Mac and Me: through Thurs., noon 
Coming to America: through Thurs., 2:20, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:55 

V: Cocktail: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 4:45, 
7:20, 9:50 

Vi: Die Hard: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:15, 9:45 


i: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:35, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

i: Die Hard: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:15, 9:45 

li: Cocktail: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 4:45, 
7:40, 9:50 

IV: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 


i Bambk through Thurs., 12:45, 2:05, 3:30 

A Handful of Dust: through Thurs., 4:45, 7, 9:15 
it: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:10, 9:25 
NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 


1296 Washington St. 

i: Shame: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5, 7:30, 
9:30 

li: Bambi: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:40 

A Handful of Dust: through Thurs., 4:20, 7:15, 
9:35 

iit: The Big Blue: through Thurs., 12:50 

Mr. North: through Thurs., 3:05, 5:20, 7:20, 9:35 
IV: Bagdad Cafe: throygh Thurs., 1, 5, 7:30 


Center, Memorial Dr. 
i Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 


t: Mac and Me: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 


it: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
it Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


i 


to America: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

it: The Big Blue: through Thurs., 12:20, 4:45, 9:15 
Bull Durham: through Thurs., 2:40, 7 

i: A on Elm Street IV: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 4:25, 6:30, 9 

SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas Assembly Sq. 
(628-7000) 


35 Middlesex Ave. 


rT 


7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
it: Betrayed: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7, 9:55 
Mt: Stealing Home: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 
5, 7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Hot to Trot: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 4:20, 
6:45, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

V: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through Thurs., 
1, 3:15, 5:30, €:10, 10:28, Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 





Vi: Young Guns: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vil: Cocktail: Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7, 
9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:20 ‘ 


Vill: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 
12:20, 2:40, 5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 


a.m. 
IX: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

X: Coming To America: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:40, 5:05, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
XI: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 6:55, 9:10; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Xi: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 


Beetiojuice: Fri., 4, 8 
The Life of Brian: Fri., 6, 10 


September: Mon., Tues. Call for times. 
Hannah and Her Sisters: Mon., Tues. Call for 
times. 


Barfly: Wed. Call for times. 

Blue Velvet: Wed. Call for times. __ 

Harold and Maude: Thurs. Cail for times. 

The Graduate: Thurs. Call for times. 

Good Moming, Vietnam: Fri. the 2nd. Call for 


. times. 
Stars and Bars: Fri. the 2nd. Call for times. 


WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth — 

| Big Top Pee-wee: through Thurs., 1:15, 3 
Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 

it: Hot to Trot: 1:15; 3, 7:15, 9:15 

WEYMOUTH, Harbor Light Mall Cinemas I-IV 


Rte. 3A, North Weymouth 
& The Big Blue: through Thurs., 1, 3:10 
Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:20, 


9:30 
it: Hot to Trot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:15, 5, 7:15, 
9 


iit: Mac and Me: through Thurs., 1, 3 
Clean and Sober: through Thurs., 4:45, 7:10, 


9:30 

IV: Tucker: The Man and Hie Dream: through 
Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main Street, Middlesex Canal Park 

i Stealing Home: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
I Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

if: Mac and Me: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Married to the Mob: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
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METROPARKS PERFORMING ARTS 

(727-5215) presents free films Fri. at 8:30 p.m. at 

the Hatch Sheil, on the Esplanade, Boston. Aug. 
Moonstruck. 


MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents free films Wed. 
at 7:30. Aug. 31: Gigi. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 306), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston, presents films at 
7:30 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium. Aug. 26: 
Michal Goldman's A Jumpin’ Night in the Garden 
of Eden, a documentary on kiezmer music. The 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 





passages (and a few silly ones), it's a radiant and genuinely 


* ates *, << ao 
MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Last Temptation of Christ (1968). Martin Scorsese's long-awaited movie finally arrives. Despite some fiat 


religious film — as impassioned a vision of the Gospels as we're likely to 


see on screen. Scorsese has given us a Christ burdened with self-consciousness, a Messiah who stands back and watches himself save 


mankind. Yet the effect of this couldn't be further from 


Staring down at this tormented, enraptured Jesus, we see him as an 


conventional here,.an honest attempt to 


crucifixion scene ever filmed, @ nightmare that eeems to melt into golden-surreal ecstasy. Operis Friday, September 2, at the Paris and 


the Circle and in the suburbs. 











the love of a spacy Midwestern WASP 
(Diane Keaton). 








considering sensual delight ungodly, 
vow not.to enjoy the meal but do so in spite 
of up, they begin 


tor, Tim Burton (Pee-wee's Big 
Adventure) , is an ace prankster and a case 
of proudly arrested development; he’s 
made a comic ghost story that seems to 


brought back to their smail-town-Connecti- 
cut dream house as ghosts. To their horror, 
they learn that the place has been inhabited 
by an obnoxious New York couple (Jeffrey 
Jones and Catherine O'Hara), and after 


pursuit, of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh's executive girlfriend, Eliza- 


giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 


dramatically speaking it sags. There's a 
bummer of a subplot about a sinister US 
task force, and it’s hard to have much of a 
stake in things when surly Kevin Dillon is 
playing the most likable character on 
screen. Directed by Chuck Russell. Beacon 


Hill, suburbs. 

kkKKBLUE VELVET (1986). At once 
funny and luridly beautiful, David Lynch's 
astonishing movie is like a Hardy Boys 
adventure refashioned into a crue! parable 
of erotic awakening; it exerts a deadpan 
hypnotic power. Lynch uses the postcard- 
perfect town of Lumberton to plunge into an 
all-embracing ritual of sinful crime, punish- 
ment, and redemption. A naive young 
college student (Kyle MacLachian) dis- 
covers a human ear lying in a field and 


Rossellini), who's under the thumb of a 


roundelay in a way that may be funny but is 
by no means sweet. At the center is Blanche 
(Emmanuelle Chaulet), a scrupulously 
honest young bureaucrat who befriends the 
younger, more outgoing Léa (Sophie Re- 
noir). Léa encourages her to chase after a 
local playboy (Frangois-Eric Gendron) and 
also introduces her to her own boyfriend, 
Fabien (Eric Viellard). There's nothing 
particularly startling in Rohmer's story of 
four romantically mismatched yuppies, but 
he has a great eye for the tics in his 
characters, and he plays out ancient scenes 




















“When I talk, 
you're going to laugh 
yourself hoarse.” 








BOB GOLDTHWAIT 
DABNEY COLEMAN 


DON THE 


HORSE 


HOT to TROT 








3 SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA Cinemas 
CHARLES |. DEDHAM SOMERVILLE 
227-1330. || 326-4955 8-7000 

















599-1310 933-5330 
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*,..80 compelling, so powerful, 
so well-performed...I can hardly 
wait to see BETRAYED again... 
Powerful 10+ film.” 


— Gary Pranklin, KABC-TV, Los Angeles 


‘...a political thriller that turns 


into a cinematic shock treatment... 


Debra Winger and Tom Berenger 
are simply magnificent.” . 


— Rex Reed, “AT THE MOVIES” 


“Stunning!!! Shocking!!! A top-notch 
thriller from a master filmmaker!” 


— Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVEWS 


DEBRA WINGER TOM BERENGER 








BETRAYED 















































with characters DEBRA WINGER BERENGER 
ing out lines like ‘“You’re pitching out of the i oa eee 
pa Bh dll endl ere ind JOHN HEARD MAHONEY 
is intoxicating — and wildly funny. Yet cpstnige oo  - 
Shelton also loves thie game. His baseball “Se PATRIZIA VON BRANDENSTEIN 
scenes are probably the most thrilling ever “wh JOE ESZTERHAS 
filmed, and in the end the movie stands as a """RIRWIN WINKLER ““""SOOSTA-GAYRAS 
fond tribute to all the players who aren't sings ener a 
—<—_s 
rere — c SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
CLEAN SOBER (1988). Michae! 
Keaton as a real-estate executive — a CH HERI s7 JANUS ALLSTON CINEMA 
Continued on page 40 536-2870 - 277-2140 
USA CINEMAS USA CINEMAS SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
xk 
wae Good” SOMERVILLE NATICK 
x* smddling at ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 
+ Bearabie 628-7000 653-5005/237. 237-5840 933-5330 
. A turkey 
The absence of a rating means GENERAL CINEMA USA CINEMAS 
guts proms tush cues no ay BRAINTREE DANVERS 
ment is intended. SOUTH SHORE PLAZA are. Oreo 4.14660 
848-1070 777-1818 / $99-3122 




















The symboi @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 
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SECTION THREE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


inside their insidious attraction; what It only 
say no. With Kathy Baker, Morgan Free- 


see why Tom Cruise wanted to star in it: he 
gets to play a stud, tell off phonies, and 
bring rich women to their knees. And, of 
course, he gets to dance — you can bet he 
looked that part of the script over real good. 
In Cocktail, he does his latest version of the 
Cruise Strut. Only this time he’s standing 
behind a bar flipping whiskey bottles, and if 
you think that looks dumb, well, you're right. 
The basic idea is that Cruise’s character is 
desperate to strike it rich, but it’s really the 
film that’s obsessed with money — and with 
the rather extreme notion that, if you're an 
ambitious male bartender, any woman who 
orders a drink may turn out to be the sugar 


Considering that Cruise Is still top gun at the 
box office, his decision to make this turkey 
should go down as one of the most glaring 
instances of superstar tunnel vision in quite 
some time. Or do you think. maybe he just 
couldn't resist that title? With Bryan Brown; 
Roger Donaldson directed. Copley Place, 


suburbs. ‘ 

COMING TO AMERICA (1988). One of 
Eddie Murphy’s lamest vehicles. He plays 
Akeem, a 21-year-old African prince who 
journeys to America to find a woman who'll 
love him for himself. When he gets to inner- 
city Queens and ends up working at a fast- 
food restaurant, the flim stands revealed not 


upward (and downward) mobility. For the 
first time, Murphy is trying to be a nice guy 
on screen; he plays Akeem as a sweet, sexy 
Mr. Right and ends up neutering his comic 
personality. The movie doesn’t have one 

moment in it, 


prince gracing the ghetto with his presence 
seems to satisfy audiences on a level that 
reaches beyond laughter. They’re not just 
laughing at the canned gags — they're 
laughing along with Murphy, sharing (in 
some small way) in his trip to the bank. 
John Landis directed, in his usual bash-’em- 


over-the-head manner. With Arsenio Hall 
and James Earl Jones. Copley Place, 
Beacon Hill, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 








%& * XTHE DECLINE OF WESTERN Civ- ' 








one of the most authentic dream flims ever 
made, a worthy pop heir to the Surrealist 
classics of Bufiuel and Cocteau. The film is 
horrifying, funny, and creepily beautiful, and 
it features an unforgettable special-effects 
coup — a mutant, mewling infant with a 
head like a jellied calf fetus. (it’s not for the 
squeamish.) & Rear Window at the Boston 
Food Co-op. 








\&k KA FISH CALLED WANDA (1988). 


Written by John Cleese, this jewel-heist 
comedy is crude, relentiess, and ugly to look 
at, yet it throws off its own nutso sparks. It’s 
about characters who are up to their necks 
in doublecrosses, and the elaborate farce 
plot spins directly out of their improvisa- 
tions; what happens is every bit as surpris- 
ing to the audience as it is to them. The 
crooks include Otto (Kevin Kline), a 


psychopathic macho freak who fancies. 


himself a super-intellectual; Wanda (Jamie 
Lee Curtis) , a femme fatale who's a genius 
at juggling lies; and Ken (Michael Palin), a 
stutterer who adores animals. When Wan- 
da’s secret plan to steal the jewels goes 
awry, she strikes up a relationship with a 
proper, middle-class barrister (Cleese) 
who may know where the loot is. The movie 


‘has an atmosphere of suppressed kinkiness 


that’s at once garish and enjoyabie. It’s not 
nearly as subtle as the classic Ealing 
comedies it recalls, but it has the right, 
amoral spirit, some very funny per- 
formances, and a effective 
romantic turn by Cleese. Directed by the 78- 
year-old Charles Crichton. Cheri, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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Theatre. 

&kkKTHE GRADUATE (1967). Mike 
Nichols’s very popular story of a boy, a girl, 
and a Mrs. Robinson has dated consider- 


but his comic inflections are matchless. 2 








on a 
ludicrous spiritual search. Hannah is full of 
delicate portents of aging and compromise, 
yet they don't weigh the movie down. 
Indeed, Alien does better than answer all his 


old meaning-of-life questions — he says 
goodbye to anhedonia. 2 Somerville 
%k*XHAROLD AND MAUDE (1972). The 
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Washington's Birthday (‘1 Cari't Tell a 
Lie") and Christmas (‘White Christmas,” 
as if you didn't know). Marjorie Reynolds 
plays the woman both men are in love with; 
she’s bland, in the 
and the 
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and character actors 
mirrors the crazy-quilt quality of California 
life, and Gould's sly, 











MICHELLE PFEIFER ~- MATTHEW MODIME - DEAN STOCKWELL 





LAUGHING GAS... 


DIZZY FUN...every scene, every knick-knack, every tune, 
is a treasure... RIOTOUSLY FUNNY../Mob’s’ ensembie acting... 
is pure TOUR DE FARCE...”— Carrie Rickey, PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


— Dennis Cunningham, CBS-TV 


A JONATHAN DEMME PICTURE 
v 





— Joanna Langfield, ABC NEWS 


ee ...Michelle Pfeiffer...{is) witty, touching, sumptuously sexy and flat- x» 
out wonderful...Mercedes Ruehl...fis] riotously funny...” 
—Peter Travers, PEOPLE MAGAZINE ii ? 1. 


“A KILLER COMEDY, 


bright as all get-out and GREAT, GREAT FUN. 
..Jonathan Demme's best by far.” 


to the Mob 


A JONATHAN DEMME PICTURE MICHELLE PFEIFFER 

MATTHEW MODINE DEAN STOCKWELL "MARRIED TO THE MOB" 

MERCEDES RUEHL ALEC BALDWIN Music by DAVID BYRNE 

Production Designer KRISTI ZEA Director of Photography TAK FUJIMOTO 

Edited by CRAIG McKAY, A.CE. Executive Producers JOEL SIMON and BILL TODMAN, JR. 

Written by BARRY STRUGATZ & MARK R. BURNS Produced by KENNETH UTT and EDWARD SAXON 


| , 4) Directed by JONATHAN DEMME ODGSESs° Ponts by Delusne® an CREO * 
(RR [HRrrr rN), cece ntemencorons wont esinecoscons” BEARS" e" 








Auditions to studios. .-. 


From auditions to studios, if music is your interest, 
The Boston Phoenix is your source. Call 267-1234. 
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SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


DED 
RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A 
326-4' 
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. 128 - EXIT 24 


777-2555 / 593-2100 





USA Cinemas 








THE #1 MOVIE IN AMERICA! 
“THE BEST AND BADDEST FREDDY 
OF THEM ALL!” 


—Bill Harris, SHOWTIME/AT THE MOVIES 


MN ee) ee) |) | | 
Balances wit and gore with 


imagination and intelligence?’ 
—Kevin Thomas, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“A GOOD TIME AT THE MOVIES!” 
A SCREAM DREAM!” 


—Tom Green, 


USA TODAY 


TERROR BEYOND YOUR 


PYRGAT MCMLUCEV II EW Lowe CONEMA CORPORATION 


Cal 








0 CINEMAS. 
ame. cr 
186-1660 7} : 
SHOWCASE CIWEMAS | [ GENERAL CIVEMA 
oP ernten..| | Saree 
326-4955 272-4410 


No Passes at USA Cinemas 


WILDEST DREAMS. 


picfitmare 


ON ELM STREET 
THE DREAM MASTER 


sew uve cinema R= 
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Paris as a metaphor for Hollywood, 

that no one (then or now) knows 
difference between real art and sham art — 
that maybe there is no difference. it's 
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‘The fest af mate mowes now 1 Dom Cnemes | 4? 


J Daily at 1:00,, 











ART o2 5:00, 7:30 
THE BEST Gay MOVIE Me NORTH 
ily at 3:05, 5:20, 

= ER 4 . E 1 NES DAY 23 "720, 9:35 
































“EXCITING, SUSPENSEFUL. 
One of the BEST ACTION MOVIES of the summer.” 


ill Hagen, SAN DIEGO TRIBUNE, 


CHUCK NORRIS 


HERO 


AND THE 


sel 


CANNON 





USA Cinemas CINEMAS 
BEACON HILL 
723-8110. 

















ATE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 
933-5330 








$Q. RTE 93 
628-7000 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A 
326-4955 











RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RO. If at 
286-1660 

















“tfires the imagination and 
louchesthe ear. Jodie Foster shoud get 


an Oscar nominati 


— Rex Reed, AT THE MOVIES 


“Absolutely wonderful. It’s like a beautiful 


mid-summer daydream you hate to see end.” 
— Jeffrey Lyons, SNEAK PREVIEWS 











MARK JODIE 
HARMON. FOSTER 


STEALING HOME 


WARNER BROS. presents 
aMOUNT COMPANY PRODUCTION 
aru by STEVEN KAMPMANN ao WILL ALDIS STEALING HOME 
MARK HARMON « BLAIR BROWN - JONATHAN SILVERMAN + HAROLD RAMIS 
WILLIAM MCNAMARA + JOHN SHEA assam wart | aD JODIE FOSTER | 
wus By DAVID FOSTER prooucen sy THOM MOUNT ano HANK MOONJEAN 
WRITTEN AND DIRECTED BY STEVEN KAMPMANN é& WILL ALDIS 
Po- svasmny —e TOW RE CGE TT 





WARNER BROS 
A GARNER CORALINE ATES (CAPT 
ee te ee 








COPLEY PLACE]| CHARLES ||""CIRCLE | somenvite 
"266-1 JU ‘Se6-a040"" j{"“628-7000 


CAMB ST. NEAR 
266-1300 227-1330 




















Beans | eeamnn]| "WOBURN 


848-1070 933-5330 











RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RO. 




















RYE. 128 - EXIT 24 
286-1660 777-2555 | 593-2100 











“An absolute stunner!” 


| SNEAK PREVIEWS 


“ke kkk A moving, 


thought-provoking drama... 
A memorable, eye-opening portrayal 
by Michael Keaton.” 


PWSPAPERS 





“Michael Keaton 
proves himself to be 
a dramatic actor 
of remarkable 
range and power.” 


Michael Medved, 
SNEAK PREVIEWS 


CLEAN 
SOBER’ 


WARNER BROS. presents 
an IMAGINE ENTERTAINMENT racoucrion 
a GLENN GORDON CARON pus MICHAEL KEATON KATHY BAKER CLEAN AND SOBER 
MORGAN FREEMAN M.EMMET WALSH TATE DONOVAN 





wuscer GABRIEL YARED sxecutive rrcoucer RON HOWARD 
wurttensy TOD CARROLL prooucensy TONY GANZ ano DEBORAH BLUM 































R= amacten ey GLENN GORDON CARON ae 
USA CINEMAS GENERAL CINEMA 
COPLEY PLACE | | CHESTNUT HILL 
100 HUNTINGTON AVE. BOSTON] | RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. 
266-1300 277-2500 
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BRATTLE 
THEATRE 


THIS WEEKEND 
THE SIZZLING SOUTH 












AUGUST 26, 1988 








Fri., ve 26 
SHERMAN’ 
(w/Ross McElwee, Burt Reynolds) 
2:30, 7:20 
THE BEGUILED 
(w/Clint Eastwood) 5:15, 10:05" 


Sat., Aug. 27 
NIGHT OF HUNTER 
(w/Robert Mitchum, 
Shelley Winters) 4:00, 7:55 
WISE BLOOD 


(dir. John Huston) 2:00, 5:50, 9:45 * 









SECTION THREE, 













THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Mon., Ly 7 29 
Me LONG pty tae 
'w/Elliot Gould, Sterling 
3:30, 8:00 . 
THIEVES LIKE US 


(w/Keith Carradine, Shelly Muvall) 
5:35, 10:00 





MITHE FILMS OFS 
\a FEDERICO FELLINI & 


ues., August 
AND THE SHIP 
SAILS ON 
345, 7:35 


2:45, 7: 
GINGER AND FRED 
(w/Marcello Mastroianni, 
Guilietta Masina) 5:15, 10:00 













EASY RIDER 


Y (w/Dennis Hopper, 
74 music by Steppenwolf, et al) 4:15, 8:00 
THE DECLINE OF 
















m. ARTS FALL PARTY 
Preview of the restored 


THE BLOB 

(1958) starring Steve McQueen 
and party with the 

FRANK CHICKENS 













40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ. - CAMB. 
876-6837 
























SEPTEMBER (1988). Perhaps the only 
reason to sit through Woody Allen’s mod- 


veers so close to parody that you can't 
believe he was serious. It’s a measure Of the 
film’s drabness that Sam Waterston doesn't 
seem much worse than anyone else. Mia 
Farrow, stuck in another frumpy, 
masochistic role, is the depressive caught in 
an embattled relationship with her mother 
(Elaine Stritch), a famous, self-centered 
actress who abhors the thought of growing 
old. The other characters include a young 
writer (Waterston) , Stritch’s new husband 
(Jack Warden) , and Farrow’s married best 


an uninhibited young woman in a Louise 
Brooks haircut (Melanie Griffith) spirits 
away a conservative tax consultant (Jeff 
Daniels) for a spree through the small towns 
of the East Coast. Like Nabokov detailing 
Humbert’s trek with Lolita across mythic 
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readily if WertmUller weren't a woman. 2 
Rear Window at the Boston Food Co-op. 
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they’re more like spiritual props. (The film's 
one true character is the scarred, neurotic 
city, rendered in monochromatic black-and- 


: 
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%& KYOUNG GUNG (1988). This rehash of 
every wild-bunch Western, good-man- 
gone-bad Western, and range-war Western 
isn’t exactly fresh, though it does offer the 
pleasure of watching a new géneration of 
actors try on their mythic roles for size, like 
kids in a costume shop. Unfortunately, John 
Fusco’s 


- 








One of ournew Omni films 
willadd a year to your life. 


“Seasons” is a vibrant celebration of the changing cycle of the year 
Surrounded and transported by an 84-speaker performance of Vivaldi’ 
“The Four Seasons; you'll thrill to exciting new time-lapse, micro and 


macro views of the world of nature. 









The other 
may take one away. 


“We Are Born Of Stars” the first 3-D film for the domed 
screen, takes you into another dimension. Dazzling com- 
puter graphics whiz you through the deep space into ~ 
the birth of life. It’s a wild and unforgettable 


roller coaster ride for your senses 


Advance tickets are available at the box office (cash only) or by calling 523-6664 with credit card (MasterCard and Visa only with service charge). Reservations cannot 
be made over the phone on the day of the show. Omni Showtimes: Tues.-Thurs, 1. L. 2. 3. 7. 8: Fri, IL. 1.2.3, 7.8. 9% Sat. 10, H, 12. 1.2.3. 4. 5.6, 7.8.9: Sun. 1, 12.1, 2.3. 4.5.6. 7.8. 
Garage parking available day and evening. Also showing: Chronos—Thurs. 9:00 p.m.: Fri. 6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. and Sat. 10 p.nr. Double feature rate availahle. 
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Omni Theater 


at Phe Wuseur 









































-. 4th erpue 
BOSTON FILM FESTIVAL 
seerne 15-22, 1988 
TEYe f£inemas COPLEY y PLACE 


























huttle 


REMY MARTIN 














GENERAL INFORMATION: 
All films will be shown in their original 
language with English subtitles. Seating - 
for all performances is available on a first- 
come, first-served basis; seating is limited 
_ totheatre capacity. All programs are 
subject to change without notice. Due to 
circumstances beyond our control, certain 
eee pevechotae ener. 





Series Coupons are available at the box- 
office at the following USA CINEMAS: 
Copley Place, Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, Janus, Paris, Cheri and Charies. 
Individual tickets are available the day of 
the performance at USA CINEMAS Copley 
Place only; tickets will go on sale 10:00 am 
Monday-Saturday, 12:00 pm on Sunday. 


PRODUCERS SERIES COUPONS 
This booklet will cost $100.00 and includes 
twenty admissions plusone ticket redeem- 
able for a 4th Annual Boston Film Festival 
T-shirt (coupon can be redeemed at USA 
Cinemas Copley Place only). These 

coupons are non- -transferable and do not 














PLEASE NOTE 
Coupons are to be redeemed at the Copley 

Place box office only. Coupons are void if 

detached from their booklets. When 

purchasing by check or money order, av 
purchase must be made no later than one 

week prior to the beginning of the festival. 

We regret that we cannot admit children 

under six years old. All children over six 








one-half hour prior to showtime. will be charged regular children’s admis- 
sion. NO REFUNDS OR EXCHANGES 
WILL BE MADE. 
DIRECTORS SERIES COUPON FOR FESTIVAL INFORMATION please . 
BOOKLET - call the TALKING PHONEBOOK/USA 
These are available for $55.00 and include Cinemas Film Festival Hotline at 972-6000, 
admission to any ten films. then press 5900. 
REGULAR ADMISSION | Tine 
‘ Listen to #FK MAT, the official Film ¢ 
$6.50 per film; each screening requires Festival station, for up-to-the-minute 
separate admission. information. 








us/.Cinemas 
FOR ALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC 
COPLEY PLACE 266-1300. 


HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON % ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS % PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE * COMPUTERIZED 
peeve oe S EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY 8 SATURDAY NIGHTS + NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS Maine cides. xr 











MARK HARMON 
JODIE FOSTER 


STEALING HOME «=©6 BLUE 


COLUMBIA PICTURES (PG) 


7 * a fe EDDIE MURPHY 


UNS AMERICA 


‘aie 














wi te VA re F.. 864-4580 
* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. « EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 
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RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 


BOB GOLGTHWAIT ROSANNA ARQUETTE 
HOT TO TROT (PG) THE BIG BLUE (PG) 


NIGHTMARE ON ELM ST 49 
THE DREAM MASTERS (R) _ WO PASSES 


WHO FRAMED 
oe _ ROGER RABBIT (PG 


MICHELLE PFIEFFER EDDIE 


CAMB ST NEAR GOVT CTR 227-1330 E * 200'S TUART SPME AR PARK SO 4029207 
lle diepatpncheedeinathahaaiennsitaiaanansdonieciaitnteardid 


JODIE FOSTER NIGHTMARE ON ELM ST 4 DEBRA WINGER 
STEALING HOME (PG-13) THE DREAM MASTERS (R) BETRAYED (R) 


See FF BRIDGES 
Ter 


DIE HARD -(R) A FISH © wo rasss 
: iy CALLED WANDA (R) 


























PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH (INTERIOR) AND MICHAEL ROMANOS (LAMP) 











THE SPARE 
NECESSITIES 


At last, a more affordable look 














- Continued on page4 --.. «+. +. 
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rosperity was measured strangely in mid-’60s Middle America. My best 
friend in first grade had an upright piano in herparlor that had been 
refinished “French Provincial” style. This white-chocolate and gilt 
monstrosity was so magnificent that the room didn’t need a brocade sofa 
with a clear plastic slipcover — yet it had one. Nordiditneed two table 
lamps with fringed shades, whose plaster bases were scantily clad peasant 
boys bearing fruit baskets. Yet it had those, too. 

The equation might have read Gilt + Brocade + Plaster Art Replicas = Elegance. 

In the 70s, Middle America caught on to the austere look. Interiors could be so sparely 
furnished that lint had to be considered in the decorating scheme. The equation might have read 
Beanbag Chair + Parsons Table = Studied Indifference (similar to Lousy Posture, but much 
cooler). : 

In the late ‘80s, these two approaches to interiors are finally meshing in a way that actually 
makes sense. Elegance and Studied Indifference can co-exist in the same room without 
spontaneously combusting. Finally, it’s smart to build a room around one magnificent piece: it 





severe 


INSIDE 


HOW TO 
FAKE IT 





SECRETS OF 

FAUX MARBLE, 
COPPER, GRANITE, 
AND LEATHER 
(PAGE 6) 


TOO GOOD 
TO BE 
THROUGH 
NEW FINDS IN 
USED FURNITURE 





DESIGN LAB 
WHAT TO DO 
| WITH WHAT 


~ YOU'VE GOT 
_ (PAGE 2) 








BLESS 
THIS MESS 
NEAT INTERIORS 





| FOR SLOPPY 
|. PEOPLE (PAGE 3) 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 


THE 
INSIDE 
ye) a4 


In 1981, when he bought his 
triple-decker in Cambridge, 
Thomas Magno, owner of Magno 
Photography, lived on the first 
floor for months while he knocked 
down walls and turned two third- 
floor bedrooms into one L-shaped 
studio. “The goal was to make 
usable shooting space,” he says. 

Like his photography, which 
borrows from a kind of Japanese 
minimalism — carefully chosen 
objects arranged just so — 
Magno’s taste in furnishings runs 
to the stark. All walls are white, 
and the windows, refinished with 
mitred corners, are fitted with 
narrow-slatted blinds. He chose a 
plain chair and couch in honey- 
colored leather for his living room 
— actually, his two feline 
roommates did the choosing. 
started out with cloth furniture, 
but the cats destroyed it within six 
months. That’s why the leather, 
which is cooler and more 


comfortable anyway.” 





In the | | years he’s lived in his 
mobile-home-sized, rent- 
controlled Cambridge apartment, 
Dr. Russ Moody (not his real 
@ame) has made a charming — if at 
first glance overwhelming — 
burrow for himself, his wife, a trio 
of cats, a blowtorch collection, a 
stuffed guinea pig, and an 
assemblage of vintage Victorian 
horsehair furniture. 

Throughout the apartment, 
walls are barely visible behind a 
fortress of floor-to-ceiling 
bookshelves (filled with souvenirs 
from his academic life) and a 
collection of paintings by a 
nationally-renowned artist. One 
of Moody’s problems is storage 
space — he’s running out of room 
for a constantly expanding library 
of nearly 6000 books and 2000 
records. “Every time | think it’s 
full, and won’t hold any more, | 
discover some wall, or some little 
shelf, or some way to rearrange it: 
My wife discovered if we moved 
the bed two feet from the wall, 
that gave us a whole other wall for 
books.” But he still has to store 
some volumes in the standing- 
room-only kitchen. 

“The only books we have there 
now are anthologies and foreign- 
language books. Seventeenth- 
century verse is next to a shelf 
holding a box of cat food from 
Venice, Italy. Before | got married 
| toyed with the idea of putting 
books in the refrigerator, since | 
used it so infrequently, . . . It 
seems that | collect a wide range of 
objects, though | disclaim 
responsibility for most of them. 
About five years ago, one friend 




















COCHSHSHHHT ESSE SETHE EEBEEEEEE 


Frank Lloyd 
Wright used to 
spend hours 
arranging and 
rearranging his 
furniture, 
searching for the 
perfect set-up. But 
Frank didn’t have 
a modular living- 
room set. He didn’t 
have Ann-Marie 
M.'s typical white- 
walled Boston 
apartenent, either; 
$0 we tried our 
own experiments. 


The original layout 
has a nice area for 
conversations but 
ignores the 
beautiful bay 
window. 













Arrangement two 
opens up the 
window area and 
focuses on the 
fireplace. 


But it’s not a 
working fireplace; 
our final solution 
turns away from 
convention to 
create two 
separate seating 
areas and a.clear 
view -.. 

Which works best? 
For now, Ann- 
Marie still likes 
square one, but 
she'll keep trying a 
new arrangement 
about every 
month: “It all 
depends on my 
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DESIGN FOR SLOBS 
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Dust is not dirt, interior 
designer Mario Buatta contends, 
“it’s a protective covering.” 
That's a good start. But what 
about T-shirts, socks, Kentucky 
Fried Chicken, and overflowing 
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ashtrays? What about seattered 
sofa cushions, old magazines, 
mysterious sticky patches, and 
cobwebs large enough to 
immobilize small children? Many 
of us need more than just a wink 






HOW TO DO WINDOWS 








Boston condos and apartments 
may be small and overpriced, but 
many have at least one tony 
feature that can lend charm to 
even the tiniest hovel: a bay 
window. Anything so quickly 
noticed by visitors gives an 
opportunity to show off 
inventiveness and imagination. 
But what can you do with the 





light, view, and precious bit of 
floor space a bay window offers? 
If your window on the world 
showcases a sweeping scene of 
the skyline or the Charles, you 
may want to build your room 
around it: a couch and chairs can 
face the d the TV can be 


But more likely, your grand 





from Mario Buatta; we need to - 
learn how to design for disorder. 
Granted, there's an enormous 
spectrum between benign neglect 
and monstrous filth; between 
those who wander into 
Scandinavian Design showrooms 
and dream of being neat in the 
next life, and. areas 
and feed on disarray. } 
who admire con’ 
design, but wonder 
into their dichoweied feseye, 
finding a happy medium may be - 
seendt of all. But there is hope. 
Some helpful household hints: 

© Choose a style that displays 
your detritus to best advantage. 
English Country is especially 
popular among the unruly. As 
Boston interior designer 
Elizabeth Speert defines it, 
English Country transforms 
clutter — anything from Eiffel 
Tower thermometers to “the 
$30,000 heirloom from Aunt 
Fanny” — into an elegant 
eclecticism. 

Begin with furniture in the 
Regency or Empire style — 

plump, high-waisted, and rife 
with classical detailing — for an 
overripe, slightly decadent air. 
Speert favors dark woods and 
muddied colors (dusty rose rather 
than pink, moss rather than 
green) to help hide stains and 
that ever-present “ ve 
covering.” If your tables are liable 
to be buried in flotsam and jet- 





pa 
the couch with black- and- peo 
leopard-skin fabric — “your 
guests may leave covered in fur, 
but the room will look great.” 

® Avoid minimalist furniture 





picture window centers on the 
sub shop across the street. Or 
maybe you need thes: 
front of the windows for a more 
practical use. Here are some 
thoughts from area interior 
decorators on putting the area to 
effective — and attractive — use. 
© The sun can 
silhouettes of distinetive objects. 
One Boston interior for 
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arrangements dependent on the 
interplay of a few solitary objects. 
Furniture that tries to make more 
out of less loses its sleek, Modern 
effect when strewn with a mess. 
Matte-black torchiére lamps and 
white plastic cubes look great in 
the showroom, but they only 
}-point out how unpolished the 
“rest of your home is. 

© Designate one space as 
Pandora’s box, and stuff all your 
loose ends there. Use anything — 
a drawer, a desk top, a closet. 
Speert has richer slob-clients set 
an entire room aside for 
miscellaneous messes. 

® The right kind of clutter can 
be a functional design asset. But 
know the difference between 
what's crass and what's classy. 
Newspapers, beer cans, records 
out of their sleeves, socks and 
underwear, cigarette butts, and 
Cheez-Whiz jars are simply 
eyesores. But the following can 
pass for components of a 
sophisticated cluttered look: 
glossy magazines, martini 
glasses, record jackets, scarves 
and hats, pipes, loose candy, and 
musical instruments. 

® Finally, those with no 
patience for “design solutions” 
may want to cast slovenliness as 
a statement: scatter a few dog- 
eared Charles Bukowski novels 
among the TV-dinner trays; tape 
a Jackson Pollock print onto the 
wall, askew; keep some Ornette 
Coleman or Captain Beefheart 
albums on hand to set the tone 
for guests. If visitors still arch an 
eyebrow, mutter quietly about 
“entropy” and Hitler’s penchant 
for vacuum cleaners. You haven't 
made your bed, so why lie in it? 

— Burkhard Bilger 
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table in front of a bay window. 

® Plants placed at sill level will 
get more sun and more attention. 
Carol Kaplan, president of the 
Andover design firm Two By 
Two, suggests installing ceramic 
or marble tile on window shelves 
for easy cleaning. 

®@ If you use the bay window 
for an office area, don’t put your 
desk facing out. Not only will 
neighbors distract you from 
work, but the light will cause a 
glare off paper. Kaplan says that 
side lighting is better for reading, 
and suggests placing desks 
perpendicular to windows to use 
the space more efficiently. 

@ Extend the horizontal line of 
the window sill along the wall. 
Kaplan placed bookshelf-and- 
cabinet units on either side of one 
bay window, so that the tops of 
cabinets were aligned with the 
bottom of the window frame. (Be 
careful what you store here — 
sunlight and heating pipes can 
make the area pretty warm.) 

® With window seats ora 
couch against the window, you 
can watch a cop show on TV and 
languidly glance over your 
shoulder as a real cruiser goes by. 
But how to enjoy the action on 
the street without your life 
becoming a performance piece 
for passers-by? Boston drapery 
specialist Paul Brown suggests 
shades for the top halves of 
windows, to control light, and 
curtains for the bottoms, to be 
pulled from side to side for 
privacy. Shades can also be set at 
the bottoms of windows and 
hooked to the ceiling so that they 
are pulled upwards, just like 
raising a drawbridge. Either way, 
Geog keep the outside world at 





an antique birdcage on a Parsons 
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decided that what | needed was an 
assortment of antique 
blowtorches, and every birthday 
and Christmas after that | got 
another one.” The blowtorches 
(and the stuffed guinea pig and a 
stuffed ground squirrel) teeter 
atop one wall-wide bookcase. 
“The only thing that bothers 
me is if the studs ever started to 
buckle. But | always figured If this 
apartment fell through to the one 
below, | could rent that one and 
have bookcases going up 30 feet.” 





David Bieber, the creative- 
services director of WBCN, uses 
his digs as a museum for a collec- 
tion of pop-culture memorabilia 
— but he’s got more room. 

As befits the home of an 
airwave executive, Chez Bieber 
boasts at least 75 radios, from the 
transistor radio he saved his lawn- 
mowing money for, to the floor 
console that stood in his father’s 
dentistry office in Cleveland, to 
various Disney-character radios. 

Bieber purchased his suburban 
Boston house, a classic three-story 
Victorian, four years ago. “‘l got It 
from the great-grandson of the 
original owner.” One peculiarity 
of the house clinched the deal for 
Bieber — an Egyptian bathroom, 
complete with painted 
hieroglyphics above one wall, a 
faucet In the shape of an asp’s 
head, and a floor rug shaped like an 
ankh. “It’s not the kind of room 
you'd put a shower in and let the 
water bounce off the wall.” 


Patrick McGrath’s ideas about 


interior decoration were formed 
early. “! was always surrounded by 
Deco as a child, because south 
Florida is teeming with that kind 
of architecture, particularly Miami 
Beach,” says the co-owner of 
Looney Tunes Records and 
guitarist for the Condo Pygmies. 
“Asa child, the doctor prescribed 
amphetamines for me — they 
used to do that a lot, | understand 
— so | used to stay up late every 
night and watch old movies on TV 
that were filled with Art Deco 
furnishings — like some of those 
old Universal horror films. | think 
that’s where some of the 
attraction comes from.” 

McGrath lives in a Back Bay 
apartment that’s half devoted to 
the design trappings associated 
with high fidelity — sharp angles, 
matte black — and half given over 
to the soft curves and streamlined 
arcs of collectibles from the Art 
Nouveau and Art Deco periods. 
When he talks about his living 
room, which features some vin- 
tage '30s veneer hutches, Roseland 
vases, and a wall of records, as well 
as the tech stuff, he could be 
describing the Florida Everglades. 
“There are speaker wires the size 
of garden hoses snaking through 
the place,” he says. “Tubes that 
glow in the dark. 4 








— Sally Cragin” 
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Continued from page 1 

could be an antique, a stunning sofa, or 
one piece of artwork you really love. 
Furthermore, people who have heaps of 
money to sink into their homes are 
sinking it carefully; they think before 
they sink, just as the average Joes of 
Middle America have always done. 

“We've seen what's happened in the 
automobile industry, that high-quality 
cars are what sold,” says Chris Benson, 
senior designer at The Architects 
Collaborative. “Now we're paying a 
higher price for,a high-quality imported 
car, and I think we're going to see the 
same thing in furniture. We're going to 
go into higher-quality furnishings, where 
there’s a lot of detail, and attention given 
to comfort — practical, meaningful, 
useful furnishings.” 

Benson believes that people are willing 
to invest a little more in those furnishings 
and put fewer of them in a room. “You 
don’t have the customer who goes out 
arid buys the living-room suite 
anymore,” he says. 

It's a mighty good thing, too. Admit it: 
living spaces with carefully “matched” 
mismatched pieces look more inviting, 
and more natural, than, say, Lucy 
Ricardo’s coordinating sofa, chairs, and 
coffee table. According to Benson, 
craftsman-made furnishings, pieces with 
hand-crafted touches, and sculptural 
pieces of furniture are becoming more 
and more popular. Good-quality faux 
finishes and trompe l'oeil are also hot, 
and they’re pricey. Most of these items 
can’t be mass-produced: a faux goatskin 
finish on a table top may be less 
expensive (and less distressing to Betty 
White) than the genuine article, but 
producing a finish like that by hand takes 
time. There’s no such thing as Faux-in-a- 
Jar — yet. But furniture has always been 
a major financial investment, and one 
that deserves an equally careful 
investment of time and thought. Good 
quality — and often, good design — 
costs. 

But it doesn’t cost anything just to 
look. Eventually, you might end up with 
a knockoff of an expensive piece — one 
that you'll appreciate even more, since 
you ve already lusted after the $3000 
original. No matter what you end up 
buying, looking at well-designed, if 
expensive, pieces can help you refine 
your ideas about what you like. Or at the 
very least, help you acquire a taste for 
some types of furniture that you might 
not otherwise appreciate. 

So let’s look. 

The Donghia line of furniture and 
fabrics could be called Deco if you had to 
pigeonhole it, but the spare, restrained 
lines of its pieces really defy 
classification. Chairs can be almost 
sculptural: a club chair’s arms are 
rounded just so, extending forward as if 
to prepare the piece for takeoff. Donghia 
furniture smudges the division between 
contemporary and traditional. At first 
glance, a camelback sofa bears a 
comforting resemblance to its Victorian 
counterpart. Look again, and you'll 
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At last, a more affordable look 
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A few well-chosen pieces: Donghia’s Paris Hall chair (above) 


and Kent Camelback sofa (below) 


notice its shape is almost mobile. That 
same sense of movement seems to. 
pervade the Donghia line: a chair on 
spindly, self-fabric-covered legs looks as 
though it might get up and walk at any 
time. 

You might not believe this, but 
Donghia furniture talks, too. ‘When you 


sit in one of these sofas or chairs, it 
doesn’t have a built-in time limit,” 
explains Bob Ostrer of the Ostrer House 


showroom in the Boston Design Center. 


“It says, ‘Relax! Enjoy! There’s no rush!’ 
You canjust melt.” And sure enough, 
when you sit in a Donghia chair, you 
might not want to get up. 


You'll have to, though, when you 
reach for your wallet, and that’s probably 
the only time a Donghia chair will pinch 
you. And besides, the Ostrer House 
showroom — and every other showroom 
in the Boston Design Center — is off 
limits to the hoi polloi; it’s open to the 
trade only, so you must hire a designer if 
you're interested in purchasing any of its 
wares. Until someone commissions 
Taiwan to make Donghia knockoffs, 
you'll probably have to look for other 
chairs or sofas that say, “Relax! Enjoy!” 
without demandirig so much in return. 
But at least you'll know what you like. 

Fortunately, a room can carry very few 
sculptural pieces anyway — unless you 
consider your home a museum. Again, if 
you spend time looking at, and 
cultivating your taste for, good furniture, 
you'll know what your major investment 
should be when you're ready to buy. One 
focal point, for example, might be an oval 
sofa that looks like a flattened spiral 
($2150 at Inside on Newbury Street). Or 
opt for a few tailored leather chairs: they 
could be modified club chairs, similar to 
those in the Donghia line, or chairs that 
simply support the sitter like a cocoon 
($419 at Inside). 

Ageless souls might want to consider 
pieces that look ancient, but aren't. The 
three graces themselves would smile 
upon a neo-classic pedestal table hand- 
finished in sage green with coppery-gold 
gilt trim. All it needs are matching chairs 
and a plate of grapes. Or perhaps you 
could find a place for a gréenish 
wrought-iron settee that looks as though 
it was left on the porch of your 
Mediterranean villa for a few centuries. 
Needless tosay, neither piece has been 
sitting around thatlong in the Design 
Center’s Contemporary Pulse 
showroom. . ; 

When only a few pieces are used in a 
room, architectural details become all- 
important. According to Benson, the 
hand-crafted touches seen on 
furnishings are also being used on the 
plaster moldings and trims of a room. An 
adventurous designer or apartment 
dweller might choose to paint the cornice 
detail of a traditional ceiling in several 
colors. Ordinary fireplaces can be 
enhanced with faux-marble treatment. A 
good finish on a hardwood floor helps 


grandmother may have had, and leagues 
away from the metallic bamboo motif 
your landlord hung in the bathroom 
before you moved in. Again, if you had a 
designer's credentials, you could go to 
the Design Center and ask Ostrer to 
show you his line of handmade 
wallpaper. He’d lead you to the back of 
the showroom, where you’d flip through 
large sheets of wrinkled, matte-finish 
Papers in gorgeous, earthy shades of 
forest green, violet, cocoa, and muted 
coral, “There are no repeats,” he'd tell 
you. “The colors are delicious. And the 
wrinkles will never come out!” If 
Continued on page 10 
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$tudents $ave More $ 


on previously leased fumiture from 
CORT Fumiture Clearance Center 


STRATFORD « BASSET * CHROMECRAFT « LANE AND MORE 

















Sofas $199-$499 
Loveseats $119-$299 
Dinettes $119-$399 
Student Desks $89 
End-Tables $39-$89 
Cocktail Tables $59-$99 
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Furniture Rental 


CLEARANCE 
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From Mass. Pike/Allston-Cambridge 
Exit, follow Allston exit, at fifth stop- 
light turn right. N. Beacon St. 2nd 
stoplight turn right, entrance on Life 
Street. 

















155 NORTH BEACON ST., BRIGHTON 254-5455 M-F 9-6 a 
“Limited Quantities | P . SAT. 10-5 = Personal Checks Accepted 
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830 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
864-6000 





AM ¢ PM a 7000a Studio a 
Automatic*Sofa Bed Frame Automatic*Sofa Bed Sofa Frame Automatic*Sota Bed Frame 


and Everloft Futon 397 s and Everloft Futon 273 s and Star Double Futon 


Nova a 





Automatic*Sofa Bed Frame 


and Everloft Futon STUDIO 100 
Double with Oh Cotton Futon 


*Our "a" line has an exclusive 
patent mechanism that makes 

your sofa shift into the bed position 
- and back again - it's almost 


automatic Boston ee ¢ Quebec © Montreal ¢ Toronto 
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SURFACE ATTENTION 


What makes Faux Real 




















PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


by Larry Albert 
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Phaneuf (“it’s pronounced fan-off, as in ‘turn the fan off 


End showroom were what it 

appeared, the store would be worth a 
small fortune. But it didn’t take a pot of 
gold to assemble the collection of 
furnishings here. It took gallons upon 
gallons of paint. 

Step inside Faux Real onto the marble 
floor and look around: to the right there’s 
a dresser made of impossibly beautiful 
wood, on the left a marble-top table; the 
back wall looks as if it’s lined in leather. 
In the center of the room a stairway, 
covered in brass, with oxidized-copper 
handrails, leads to a basement, where an 
artist is touching up an intricately carved 
marble pedestal. Back upstairs, a granite 
beam runs the length of the store. A 
goatskin TV table sits against a side wall. 

Goatskin? Well, not really. None of 
this is real. Underneath all those fancy 
finishes are some very ordinary pieces of 
furniture and some very plain walls. 

They are, in fact, just like the walls and 
furnishings in run-of-the-mill homes and 
apartments. So how does run-of-the-mill 
furniture become a showpiece worthy of 
a South End gallery? The surfaces and 
textures that Phaneuf and a stable of 
freelance artists create for sale at Faux 
Real appear impossibly difficult, but he 
says some are easy to create. Phaneuf 
was painting houses two years ago when 
he first came across faux marble. He took 
one class at a paint store and learned the 
rest from friends and from practice. 
Today, he sits back on a couch in his 
studio and describes the techniques he’s 
learned. 


| f everything in Paul Phaneuf’s South 


Faux marble 

“Marbling,” says Phaneuf, “is a pain in 
the ass.” There’s a different technique for 
each type of marble; often Phaneuf and 
the freelance painters he works with 
have to make them up. 

Some marbling can be done quickly, 
however. To demonstrate, Phaneuf 
creates a credible black-marble surface 
on a piece of cardboard; working from a 
sample black-marble tile. It takes him 




















It’s a store, it’s a showroom, it’s a workshop: inside Faux Real 


) at work: a technique for every stone 


about 20 minutes. 

He uses a black oil-base paint for the 
background, then applies dabs of white 
paint with a piece of steel wool. After 
dabbing the white sections with the tip of 
his brush and applying more paint with 
the steel wool, he draws in straight, 
cloudy veins with the edge of a goose 
feather that’s been dipped first in paint 
thinner and then in the white paint. With 
an artists’ brush he touches up the veins, 
first spreading them slightly, then 
highlighting sections with thick layers of 
white. After a couple of coats of 
polyurethane and a round of wet 
sanding, he applies a finishing coat of 
polyurethane. And it’s all done. 


Patinas 

Mimicking tarnished copper and other 
metal surfaces requires an eye for color 
more than anything else. “I stand outside 
bank lobbies and | stare at the walls,” 
Phaneuf says. “If I see tarnished copper 
on a building, I'll stop and I'll stare at it. 
When I say to you, ‘What color is 
tarnished copper?’ you're going to tell me 
it’s green. Well, it’s green, it’s brown, it’s 
ochre, it’s beige, it’s raw umber, it’s blue, 
it’s white. There's all those colors in it, 
and if you stop and look at it, you'll see 
it.” 

Phaneuf starts creating a copper patina 
by painting the surface with a gold paint. 
Once that dries, he mixes yellow and 


. blue paint together in a pail to get the 


green hue he wants, then lightens it with 
white and darkens it again with black. 
He stipples the green over the gold, then 
rubs it off the surface with the heel of his 
hand — to let the gold show through. 
The rest is refinement: Phaneuf throws in 
streak marks with yellow, or stipples the 
yellow in to make the surface more 
green. More blue creates a darker green. 


Faux granite 
A look of granite results from a 


technique called sponging. “Sponging, 


- basically, is taking paint.and applying it 


to a surface with.a,sea sponge,: Phaneuf 


s 
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expiains. “And that’s all itis. You can use 
as many colors as you want.” Gray paint 
produces ordinary granite; add greens 
and reds and you get a fantasy stone. 

In his studio, Phaneuf is refinishing a 
bed frame, using only a single shade of 
brown. But he’s mixed the paint with 
glazing liquid first, so the frame looks as 
if many different shades of brown have 
been sponged on. Glazing liquid makes 
the paint translucent, so the darkness of 
each brown spot depends on the 
thickness of the paint. From any farther 
than a foot away, the frame looks as if it’s 
made of a brown stone. 


Glazing 

A glaze is a layer of translucent paint 
applied to an opaque painted surface. 
Mopping up the glaze with a brush or 
some other object while it is wet gives the 
surface a texture that can resemble 
curtains, clouds, leather, or even grass 
paper — all because of the illusion of 
depth created by the glaze. What you use 
to mop up the glaze determines the look. 
“There's ragging, rag-rolling, stippling, 
bagging, dragging, random strié,” 
Phaneuf says. “And we make them up.” 

Start with a good pair of colors. 
“Colors in the same range work well,” 
says Phaneuf. “A nice white on white 
would be a very subtle contrast, a very 
soothing, warm contrast. Or you use a 
dramatic, different color — burgundy 
over dark pink would be pretty, or aqua 
over white. Anything over white is 
wl ..- If you have a white 

ground with a red glaze over it, 
you're going to get quite a contrast. That 
always reminds me of Strawberry 
Shortcake, that little doll.” 

Phaneuf uses ordinary oil-base interior 
house paint for the base coat. To get the 
translucent glaze, he mixes oil-base paint 
with glazing liquid in varying ratios, 
depending on the effect he wants. He 
recommends starting with a ratio of one 
part glaze to two parts paint. (“It’s very 
difficult to find glazing liquid,” Phaneuf 
says. He gets his at Johnson Paint 
Company, at 355 Newbury Street, where 


_ they make their own.) 


= 


For furniture, Phaneuf 


. suggests 
applying the glaze in stages according to _ 


the piece’s structure — one leg at a time, 
for example. Because glaze dries in five to 
10 minutes, it’s important to apply it only 
on two- or three-foot areas at a time or 
you won't have time to manipulate it 
before it sets. And to make a finish look 
consistent, you need to work non-stop. 

For a wall, Phaneuf says it’s best to 
have two people on the job — one to 
apply the glaze, the other to mop it up. 
“If the phone rings, if you have to go to 
the bathroom, if Suzie comes over for a 
cup of coffee in the middle, you can’t 
stop, because it will dry, and then it will 
have an overlap line; and if that does 
happen, there's no correcting it. There's 
no allowance for mistakes.” ~ 

Your ears will tell you whether you're 
getting the job done right, Phaneuf says. 
“My advice to people is not to have any 
music on when you're first starting. 
Listen to the sound that you’re creating 
when you're hitting the wall. By doing 
that same sound over and over again, 
you know that you’re hitting the wall 
with the same pressure. Therefore you're 
going to get a consistent pattern.” 

You can vary your tools and 
techniques to come up with a range of 
glazed finishes: 

“Ragging is the easiest technique to 
start with,” Phaneuf says. You'll need 
plenty of rags, pre-torn, because as they 
get saturated you throw them away. 
Raggin oe in a surface with an 
“open, billowy, puffy, carnation-y kind 
of look.” . 

“Rag-rolling is just what it sounds like: 
taking a little rag, starting at the bottom, 
and literally rolling the rag on the wall to 
the ceiling.” Then move over and start 
again. “It's difficult, it’s very strenuous 
on your fingers, your hand will 
cramp. . . . But if you do it correctly, it 
looks like French gathered curtains.” 

“Stippling looks like suede,” Phaneuf 
says. Take a brush — a regular brush for 
detail or furniture work, or a specialized 
stippling brush for walls — and tap the 
glazed surface lightly, with the bristles at 
a 90-degree angle to the wall. 

With bagging, glaze is applied to a 
much larger area, then removed by 
pressing plastic bags onto the surface. “It 
looks like leather,” Phaneuf says. “The 
back wall of my store, for instance, is 
bagging. | took a big trash bag, and I 
opened it up on the side. I put the glaze 


‘on the éntire-wall. Then I-stuck thte whole 
: piece of plastic right to the wall-and- - 


Continued on page 12 


























All items RTA. . 
Ready to assemble. 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


vintage Chateau Lafite — 

surpassing in value after 50 or so 
years the combined GNP of Surinam and 
Guyana. But most of the stuff we 
common folk come in contact with ages 


S ome furniture ages like a bottle of 





by Brad Durham 


Shady characters: Loukas Deimezis and friends at Appleton Antiques 


more like Phyllis Diller. A good buffing, 
a nail in a strategic spot, a new layer of 
varnish or upholstery, some self- 
deprecating humor, and it’s as good as 
new. Or at least functional. 

Used furniture symbolizes 


TRIED AND TRUE 


New finds in used furniture 





to homely little peach-colored dressers 
for $20 to tacky little knickknacks for 
next to nothing. And each used-furniture 
shop has a character all its own and a 
type or style that it likes to carry. 

If you're into lighting — as most 
vitamin-D-dependent people are — 
there’s a little nook at 195 Harvard Street 
(between Brookline Village and Coolidge 
Corner) known as Appleton Antiques 
that you should peruse. This mecca of 
used lamps and shades is small — you 
nearly bump your head on the rear wall 
once you pass the threshold — but what 
is displayed in the cramped showroom is 
only a small fraction of the store 
inventory. There are torchiére lamps, 
turn-of-the-century panel lamps of every 
shape and size, Miller lamps from the 
late 1800s, lamps converted from exotic 
vases, Victorian shades with tassels, and 
a smattering of the big-ticket items, 
including a monstrous armoire in the 
display window and a small collection of 
Japanese vases. 

Chief owner and lamp surgeon Loukas 
Deimezis takes great pride in his 
uncanny ability to breathe life into ailing 
lamps. He makes, mounts, electrifies, 
and services lamps of any species: His 
basement is a forest of soon-to-be- 
renovated lamps. An insider's tip: if none 
of the lamps on display please you, ask 
Deimezis to let you take a look at his 
stock of benchwarmers. Then make an 
offer. Though Deimezis is not especially 
eager to admit it, he is willing to shave a 
bit off prices to clinch a sale. 

Despite what the linguists might say, 
“bric-a-brac” is French for “junk.” And at 
Cliff's Bric-a-Brac, at 58 Brighton Ave., 
near BU’s concrete campus, owner Cliff 
Chase takes great pride in his junk. “We 
don’t sell the polished sort of furniture,” 
Chase says. “I don’t make a big profit 
and I don’t advertise.” 

Chase views himself as a sort of 
broker of junk furniture to Boston's 





student population; sometimes he 


charges for it, sometimes not, but he’s 


permanence, tradition, and in some 
cases, poverty. So be it. What’s most 
important is that there are good 
furnishings available at a bargain. Plenty 
of Boston merchants sell everything from 
English Victorian oak armoires for $1125 


always good for a chat. “If they don’t 
have any money, then I usually won’t 
turn them away,” he says. 

Cliff's is the type of place where Fred 
Sanford would feel comfortable. Most of 
Continued on page 10 





















Don't Just 
Cover Your 


Walls .... 
Decorate Them. 














Present this ad at time of purchase. 
Offer expires September 30, 1988. 
Offer may not be combined with any other discounts. 
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Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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FOAM RUBBER DISCOUNT CENTER 


165 Brighton Ave. e Allston « 254-4819 








cbt ghuclte n02 sve RIK Lisle tal 


. © Lowest prices ~ 
Foam for: pt WE DO IT 
Sf “Al qualities FOR You!!! 
ri Saas y ® Cut to size 
rome ae without charge ¢ Kitchens/Baths 
© Built-in = 
Furniture oam softens your 
Vans & More 3 too-firm tuton + General Carpentry: 
739-2711 








We now carry FUTONS approx 7" thick 
with 1-1/2" foam core 








































CONTEMPORARY 
FURNITURE 


Fl nel Pc BRD 


We design and manufacture our own platform beds, 














Or on a bike ride. 
Or out for a jog. 











rock bottom prices. 
Come and save on ing in stock and super 
savings on floor models. 





spindle beds, dressers, chests, desks, mirrors, futon Whatever your sport, vigorous 
frames, etc. We also carry sofas, sleepers, solid oak exercise can help keep your 
dining tables and chairs. heart healthy. 
We lost our least at our Brighton Center store and are American Heart Association 
closing the doors on A ust 31st. is costly so WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 
we will sacrifice the ndise and sell everything at 


























From futons & frames to platform beds and mattresses 
dressers, accessories, etc. . 
At 380 Washington St., 
Brighton Center 787-0328 
_” We are also located in 
Cambridge: 2285 Mass Ave. 492-8220 
Waltham: 651 Main St. 894-3969 














We are also located in 


* Cambridge: 2285 Mass Ave. 492-8220" 
Waltham: 651 Main St. 894-3969 
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You'll be satisfied with the quality and 
performance of your new Whirlpool appliance. 
Repairs, if needed, will be to your satisfaction 
lat we apace fra you” 



































Whi rlpdol 


} CUSTOMER 
COMMITMENT 
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Whiripool 
Model ACO802XS 


8,000 BTU/Hr. 


© Quiet Miser™ System ¢ 9.0 Energy Efficiency Ratio « 
Fan Only setting e COMFORT GUARD® Control to help 
maintain the comfort level selected ¢ Insta-Mount™ in- 
Stallation for fast installation e Adjustable Thermostat 






























































Whirlpool 
Model ACP602XT 


6,000 BTU/Hr. 


® Quiet Miser™ System e Fan Only setting e COMFORT 
GUARD® Control ¢ Insta-Mount™ installation for fast 
installation ¢ Adjustable Thermostat © 2-way Air Direc- 
tion ¢ 3-speed Fan e 8.7 Energy Efficiency Ratio 











CUSTOMER 
COMMITMENT 


Whirlpool 3 
Model AC1352XT - 


13,000 BTU/Hr. 

® Quiet Miser™ System ¢ 9.7 Energy 
Efficiency Ratio e Energy-saver control 
to help cut energy usage ¢ Fan Only 
setting e COMFORT GUARD® Control © 
Adjustable Thermostat ¢-4-way Air 
Direction’ 


("Retail purchases in the 50 states after June 1, 1987, Non-commercial use by original owner. ) 


See your local Wiiehpdot 


dealer while supplies last. 
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Continued from page 4 
3 wallpaper retailers get smart, 
id they'll start crumpling their own. 
& Once they get the crumpling 
i down to a science, they'll have to 
8 start working on the colors. 
co) Fortunately, producing opulent 
z shades isn’t the task it used to be. 
= Benson says that certain detailed 
oO colors have, in the past, been very 
=“ difficult and expensive to 
ra) produce. Current technology, he 
a says, can produce these colors 
3 much more quickly, and much 
x less expensively. Deep, 
id sophisticated hues, such as jewe] 
2 and “ethnic” colors, will be more 
id readily available to common folk 
z than they have been in the past. 
o Rich colors and architectural 
S detailing can fill up a room pretty 
” 


quickly without taking up much 
space. The current mode does 
not, however, dictate that you 
must give up the trifles that make 
home feel like home: 
knickknacks, bric-a-brac, 
gewgaws, call them what you 
will. You may use fewer of them, 
but you Still need accessories to 
make the place look like you’ve 
been there for a while. 

The quest for the perfect 
accessory can turn into a real. 
odyssey. Perhaps you want one 
perfect gimcrack for your mantel: 
how about a model of a Charles 
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At least you’ll know what yo 
Rennie Mackintosh Hill House 
chair, about nine inches high? 
(Inside actually carries just such a 
nifty little thing.) If the thought of 
searching out the quintessential 
chatchka gives you a headache, 
settle for an orb finished with 


u like: the Donghia Gin chair 


gold leaf (also at Inside), and 
pour yourself a good stiff drink. 
Unfortunately, not even two 
stiff drinks will make your 
American Express bill look any 
more manageable after you've 
finally feathered your nest. 


Gorgeous, detailed, hand-crafted 
stuff is expensive, and there’s no 
way around it. Bear in mind, 


~ ~« however, that good design 


doesn’tnecessarily have to be 
expensive. Remember the lowly 
butterfly chair? When it first 
alighted in the 1950s, it perched 
on the cutting edge of design. It 
may have taken 30 years, but it 
finally showed up in Bradlees for 


"$29.99, 


And here’s an axiom to buy by: 
Vitruvius, a Roman architect and 
engineer from the first century 
BC, said that good architecture 
has venustas, utilitas, and 
fermitas — to you and me, that 
means “beauty, function, and 
structure.” The same principle 
could be applied to good design 
in general, even if it comes from 
Bradlees. 

The best consolation of all: 
there are plenty of expensive 
things out there that you don’t 
want anyway. Python pillows, 
for example. A coyote sofa throw. 
A table top made of real 
cowbone. (All available at 
Leonard B. Hecker & Associates 
in the Design Center.) The piéce 
de résistance: a cocktail table 
about three feet high, consisting 
of a gold-finished Egyptian-style 
cat holding a wafer of glass in its 
mouth. Cunning! Delightful! 


“For $2200,” says the 
enchantingly blasé saleswoman, 
“it should be amusing.” 0 
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SEALYS 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
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PLATFORMS 
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BEVERLY, 131 Rantoul St., (Next to Post Office), 921-1118 + BOSTON, 97 Mass Ave., (Across from Tower R ds), 266- 
BOSTON, 636 Beacon St., (Kenmore Sq.), 421-9498 » CAMBRIDGE, 20 Hurley St., fonnetht iediaee Sales), 360-4830 
CAMBRIDGE, 538 Mass Ave., (Central Square), 354-6993 » LYNN, 38 Central Ave., 599-8101*MALDEN, 700 Salem St., 324-6384 


._.-*10% coupon available at these sale prices 
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Queen 2 pc. set $276 S.P. Futon Bed Queen 2 pc set $278 
King 3 pc. set $396 598 Bookcase Headboard Futon mattress additiona! King 3 pc. set $398 
 *86 | | 
eS | | 
4, ’ mr ' 
Simmons Detuxe Firm 
Twin ea. pc $ 86 Pine Bea 
Full ea. pc. $136 2 drawers 
Queen 2 pc. set $326 | ¢ any size 
‘King 3 pc. set $446 '38 Pane! Headboard: 




























Posturepedic Premium Extra Film 


Twin @a. pc $148 
Full ea. pe $198 
Queen 2 pc. set $448 








Premium Luxu 












Beautyrest ry Firm 
Twin ea. pc $156 $ Full Twin @a. pc 
Full ea. pc $206 Oak Spindie size Full ea. pc $238 
Queen 2 pc. set $486 Bed T.H.E. Futon Bed Queen 2 pc. set $568 
King 3 pc. set $646 any size Futon mattress additional King 3 pc. set $698 


























Deliveries arranged. 
Vise and MasterCard 
accepted. Open daily 
and Sundays. Cail for 
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Continued from page 8 

the furniture appears to be 
flotsam and jetsam — battered 
old bureaux, wooden 
chairs, end tables and coffee 
tables with overlapping drink 
rings. But remember, the price is 
proportional to what you get. 
And you may want to bring a 
snow shovel, since much of the 
furniture is buried under layers of 
what Chase doesn’t hesitate to 
call junk. 

Across from MIT is a 
distinctive lavender building that 
smacks of nostalgia. Sadye & 
Co., at 182 Mass Ave, specializes 
in furniture from the ‘30s, ‘40s, 
and ‘50s. Elaine Thompson, one 
of seven owners of this co-op, 
says her store typically carries 
“bureaus more than anything 
else, lots of Deco with an accent 
on things that are solidly made. 
Back when wood was wood.” 
The bureaux in the main 
showroom range from $150 to 
$650. Most date from the ‘40s and 
are painstakingly crafted. 

Since seven owners contribute 
to the store’s contents, the 
collection is purposefully eclectic. 
If you can concentrate on the 
furniture and avoid gettin 
sidetracked by the collectibles — 
from Nixon-Agnew campaign 
buttons to Italian “insect” 
sunglasses, 4 la Marcello 
Mastroianni — you will become 
infatuated with at least one piece 
of furniture. 

One piece to fall in love with is 
a steamer trunk from the ‘30s 
with four levels of drawers. 
Opened up it becomes a five- 
foot-tall dresser. The bottom 
drawer, with a little tug, detaches 
and can be used as a suitcase. 
Even Q couldn’t have designed a 
better storage apparatus for 
James Bond’s dapper clothing — 
and this trunk pre-dates Ian 
Fleming by a full 20 years. , 

A stalwart solid-oak Duncan 
Phyfe table from the ‘50s is a 
favorite of Thompson’s. Other 
noteworthy finds include a lamp 
made from a World War! 75mm 
artillery shell for $46; a white 
wrought-iron garden-furniture 
set with four chairs and a side 
table for $850; and an ample 
supply of battered wooden chairs 
and age-weary coffee tables 
desperately in need of 
refinishing, sold for next to 
nothing. Though Thompson was 
giving a pretty good hard sell, at 
least on this particular day, word 
has it she can be dickered with. 

You say you either weren't 
invited or didn’t have a chance to 
jet to Las Vegas for the Liberace 
auction and you'd like to have 
some of the late pianist and 
material boy’s furniture 
bedecking your living room? 
Don't fret. Eleanor King, 
proprietor of the King’s 
Collection (102 Waltham Street 
in the South End), was there for 
the momentous event and has 
returned with nine pieces of the 
gaudy showman’s furniture. 

King’s collection generally 
features furniture accessories — 
from square oak mirrors to brass 
dragon candelabras — but she is 
clearly beside herself with joy 
when she talks about her new 
acquisitions. The crown jewel of 
her Liberace holdings is a six- 
foot-long $1500 stained-glass 
coffee table taken from his Las 
Vegas home that, King proudly 
contends — as though speaking 
of her registered Irish setter — 
“comes with its papers.” 

Other Liberace knickknacks 
available at the King’s Collection, 
if you hurry, include an 
elaborately carved Baroque 
walnut chair, an Art Deco glass 
table, a dinner bell, a brass 
canister, and a miniature wind- 
up car that plays Liberace’s 
music. King sets prices, but she 
can be haggled with. 

For your clothing-storage 
needs, the Offshore Trading 


-Continued on. page 12 - 














AMERICAN-STANDARD 
MAKES EUROPEAN ELEGANCE 
AT HOME IN AMERICA. 


THE ROMA SUITE. 
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Sleek, sophisticated and stylish, the design matched Roma™ Suite is 
European elegance translated into*the-most modern form of luxury. A 
luxury you can éxpect from American-Standard. 

From the spacious pedestal basin to the elegant bathing pool, every 
matched piece reflects along: tradition: of fine craftsmanship and a 
dedication to innovative design. Becausequality should begin at home. 





AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


Pure luxury. 





YOURS FROM AMERICAN-STANDARD AND 


AJ. FELZ CO. 


56 Ramsdell Street 
Newton Highlands, MA 
Rte. 9 — 1 mile east of rte. 128 


Toll free 1-800-626-3700 or call 244-8100 Visit our showroom — Daily 9-5, Thursdays 9-8 
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Financial aid. 


A valid college ID 

gets you 10% off futon 
furniture frames. 

As a student, youre 
concerned about the 
economy and the standard 
of living. We have the 
solution. Our futon is high 
style at a low price. By day, 
it's acreative couch. At 
night, it pulls out into a cozy 
bed for two. So, drop by 
today. And settle the 

crisis at home. 


$203 


with student 
discount 
(futon extra) 


Pictured: 
Double Combo 


“Excludes items already on sale. 
Offer good through September 





FUTON*® FURNITURE 


336 Newbury St. (at the corner of Mass. Ave. near Tower Records) 267-7161 
1030 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 492-8262 « 1393 Beacon St., Brookline 566-1431 
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The easy care 100% cotton | 
rug from Hungary. Beautiful | 
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HANOVER. |/> mile south of Hanover Mall. Exit 13 trom Rte 3. 426-0500 ALL STORE HOURS. MON 


To offer such a huge selection at such a low price. you have to be Able 


-FRI. 10-9. SAT 10-6. SUN. 12-5 


NEW FROM BELGIUM HOOKED RUGS 
Our lowest priced Oriental design rugs in Ivorys, Reds or FROM CHINA 
Light Blues. A must see at this price. 100% wool hand-hooked rugs 
Reg. Sale Reg Sale from China. Choose from 2 
2x4 ae i s29% 8xll 5249” $199% 
roe ae oe snd puta ssnsnts elinaee® 
PO a Oe | or Green with . Also 


a floral pattern with Black, 
| Rose, Green, Blue, Ivory. 








| 
or Brown border. 
=a Reg. Salle 
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ASSORTED BORDER RUGS 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 3x5 
hlow at Able, sophisticated border rugs at an affordable 15” to $29” 
price. Come view our collection of assorted border rugs reg. *29 to *69 
in an array of colors and styles. Not all sizes and colors 4x6 F 
available in all styles. In stock only. $1.9 to $3.Q0 ‘ a 
Reg. SALE | wee tO 49% 10°89" 
4x6 $320" 51.69" | “ey 
6x9 $499 $34. Qo 8x 10 9x2 6x9 
8x10 699" 499% [ed to #199 — $79 t> #299 — $69 + #4 2.9% | 
reg. 204 to 474 reg. Keededid reg. *159 to *320 
ALLSTON, End of Harvard Ave next to Allston Depot. 782 00. NATICK, Rte. %-nextse Anns Porsche Audi 655 9393 of 235.6220 Toll Free trom Boston 
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Continued from page 10 
Company, at 1695 Mass Ave in 
Cambridge (near Harvard Law 
School), provides a skyline of 
towering armoires. Expect to 
spend a little more here than at 
other used-furniture marts — 
these fine English Victorian oak 
and walnut armoires range in 
price from several hundred to 
several thousand dollars. 
Highlights include an English 
oak Arts and Crafts armoire for 
$1125, an English walnut 
armoire with more-elaborate 
detail for $850, and a 1920s 
English Art Deco armoire for 
$795, made of dark oak with a 
circular mirror on top and a 
skeleton-key lock. 

Owner John Dacey explains 
his fascination with armoires: 
“European bedrooms almost 
always have an armoire since 
they rarely have closets. Since 
this area of Cambridge is 
undergoing some pretty heavy 
‘condoization,’ large apartments 
are being split up and closet 
space is being sacrificed.” Dacey 
gets all his armoires — and 
about 85 percent of his total 
inventory — from England. 

There are other furnishings 
here, too, including an ugly-yet- 
lovable dinette set, circa 1948, 
with a loud-red formica top, 
chrome edges, and red-and-gold- 
striped vinyl-upholstered chairs. 
But gems like these go fast. The 
happy couple buying the set 
indicated that they wouldn’t 
need coffee in the morning 
anymore: “There will be no 
problem waking up with this eye 
opener sitting in our kitchen.” 

A sign behind the cash register 
reads: “I hunt it, buy it, load and 
unload it, fix it, scrub it, wash it, 
display it, advertise, pay taxes, 
wages, rent, utilities and 
insurance. How can you ask for 
me to go any lower?” Pay no 


‘attention to 


Dacey instructs his help that it is 
always.safe to cut at least 10 
percent off the top, for starters. 0 


FAUX REAL 


Continued from page 7 

patted it on all over the place, 
then removed it. You've got to 
have a lot of bags pre-opened, 
and cut and ready to use.” 

Dragging involves using a 
brush to remove the glaze. Start 
at the top of the wall or surface 
and drag the brush down to the 
base, keeping it straight. “If you 
use a wallpaper brush with a 
coarse, plastic bristle,” says 
Phaneuf, “you're going to have 
the look of grass paper. If you 
use a stippling brush and do it 
over a couple of times, you're 
going to get the look of combed 
silk. The more you drag, the 
finer the brush, the softer it’s 
going to appear.” 

Random strié — also called 
color washing — leaves a brush 
pattern on the surface, With this 
technique, you apply the glaze 
quickly, with random brush 
strokes in different directions, 
and simply leave it to dry. 

Faux bois, or “fake wood,” is a 
glaze technique too. Phaneuf 
considers faux bois more an art 
than a craft, because it consists 
mostly of hand painting. This is 
definitely an advanced 
technique. “You have to do it so 
that it looks like a knot was 
here,” he says, “and then the 
knot blends into different grains 
and then the grains blend into 
the long grain of the wood. The 
key to success in graining is 
getting the colors correct. If you 
get the colors right, people will 
look at it and say, ‘Oh, that’s 
wood.’ ” 

Phaneuf teaches weekend 
classes on decorative paint 
techniques about once a month. 
- Gall 338-4463 for mere-. ..-.' 
information. a) 























(] Hammers _ () Bamboo shades 

C] Nails () Picture hooks & wire 
() Pliers C] Lamps 

(} Paint supplies Lj Light bulbs 

() Pegboard (] Hot plates 

-] Shelving C) Extension cords 

() Sandpaper [) Locks 

(] Spackle () Keys 

(} Contact paper _} Waste baskets 

|} Window shades 
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Now interviewing full time counter sales in 
busy custom frame shop. Must have art 
background, be creative, experienced and 
people oriented. Prefer art history graduate. 
Salary commensurate with experience. 
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Your cellar 
can make you a 
furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just 
turn to the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
Whether youre selling old fumiture or looking 
to furnish an apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what youre looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix its guaranteed to get results", 
because if it doesn't work in fwo weeks, The 
Phoenix will continue to run your ad for FREE 
until if does. Thats guaranteed. So if buying 
or selling furniture has you down, don't hit the 
roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work 
for you , SO you can sit back end relax. 








For more information call 


267-1234. 


“Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 
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NEENA'S | 


is now open at Coolidge Corner 
in Brookline 
GRAND OPENING SALE 








Halogen 
Lamp 














Designed by: 
Charies Keller 









Step into the future with 
Footsteps... an 
exciting halogen lamp 
that will light up your 
room.... and at an 
alors price 
500 watt halogen 
bulb (included) 
e Fulf range dimmer 
e Black “suede” legs 
® Black"suede", brass 
or chrome‘ shade 





















KOCH + LOWY 


1315 Beacon St. 
(Sore) i (eleven Oro ustoar 
Brookline 232-1900 


Free Customer Parking 
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PHOTOS BY JEFF THIEBAUTH 
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Shopping for accents and accessories 








by Ketura Persellin 


Company, at 193 Friend Street, in the North End. The 
store is open Monday through Friday from 8 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. and en Saturday from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. For 
more information, call 523-4700. 


Second-hand charm 

A grandfather clock is an elegant time-honored 
favorite, but perhaps a bit expensive and oversized, 
especially when thin is in. A wall clock need not be too 
stuffy, nor too much of an investment. 

Umbra’s version has all the yuppie-chic signifiers. 
The long, slim black numerals are Roman, natch. The 
clock’s face is a parchment look-alike; the second hand 
is red. And the piéce de résistance is the pregnantly 
rounded rim: a tribute to all hip greens, it’s a steel 
melange of reptile, patined copper, and mossy green. 
With this one object you can savor some of the miost 
salient elements of contemporary design. 

But this Canadian-made timepiece is a spoof of too- 
trendy, self-conscious minimalism: it clocks in at a rather 
bulky 14 inches in diameter, and it’s three inches thick. 

Umbra’s electric wall clock is $70 at Urban Outfitters. 
It comes with a one-year guarantee. Urban Outfitters, at 
11 JFK Street, is open Monday through Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sunday from noon to 8 p.m. The 
phone number is 864-0070. 





A good egg: the Ostrich 
The paper chase 

And you thought decorating with paper meant 
covering your walls with orange-and-green flowered 
wallpaper. Fortunately, there are other options: you can 
use paper as art or as a fixture. 

A rainbow of colors, stripes, speckles, metallic threads, 
and glitter are among the elements used in signed: 
decorative papers made at Rugg Road Papers & Prints, in 
Somerville. One medium-sized paper — stiff and sturdy 


A bird and a feather 

The most impeccably turned-out room, finished down 
to the pillows and flowers, will look like a prison cell if 
it’s lit by the harsh rays of a naked bulb. The right light, 
on the other hand, can make a room appear cozy and 
inviting (and, of course, keep you from tripping in the 
dark). 

For the most atmosphere for your money, consider the 
Ostrich, an egg-shaped fixture lit from within. What you 
get may not be the most eye-nurturing rays to read by; 
but the subtle (up to 100 watts) glow that emanates gives 
a lush designer feel to an entire room. The Ostrich is 
small enough for a nightstand or large enough to occupy 
a place of significance in, say, a living room. Or it can be 
tucked in a corner behind a plant or piece of furniture for 
an oh-so-romantic hint of light (red, anyone?). Fe 

The Ostrich, made in France by Images, is 11 inches 
tall and eight inches in diameter; it is constructed of 
hand-blown glass and sits on a small white circular base. 

And then there’s the Feather, an accessory with 
enough cool, techie impact to carry an entire room. A 
feather on a stone was the inspiration for this piece. The 
matte-black lamp from George Kovacs Lighting consists 
of a three-foot-long narrow rod that floats 
counterbalanced on a stand. (There are three different 
versions: “Feather on a desk,” “Feather on the wall,” and 
“Feather on the floor.”) This feather wafts through the 
air as easily as the real thing — it rotates 360 degrees and 
adjusts 180 degrees up and down, making it perfect for 
atmospheric as well as reading light. This super-sleek 
lamp has a 50-watt quartz halogen bulb and a high-low 
switch. 

The Ostrich costs $67.30. The Feather ranges from 


$220 to $267.30, depending on the base. Both are 7 


available at Mass. Gas & Electric Light Supply Allt the sel moves: ogre Umbra wall dock 
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You never write: paper to hang at Rugg Road 


— is white with black, green, and turquoise forms. A 
smaller piece is light pink with darker pink, green, and 
gray specks, and rust and lavender stripes. These 
rectangular pieces of art come in three approximate sizes 
— 12 by 14, 18 by 24, and 22 by 30 inches. Perfect for 
framing and hanging, these placemat-sized papers 
“finish” a room with brightness and grace. 

A pleated piece of paper mounted onto a fan becomes 
a useful object as well as a thing of beauty. The papers 
designed for fans come large and small and are more 
subdued than the signed papers: each is primarily one 
color, though they are available in a wide spectrum of 
hues. These rounded papers can be affixed to a store- 
bought lampshade or perhaps even used as shades 
themselves, for a ite fea to the ubiquitous 
white. Or, of co e the large pa they ca 
ra Sosa aS 

The signed papers and fans are made in a studio 
behind the small shop, as are larger, exhibition-quality 
pieces. While you're there, check out the vast selection of 
other papers from all over the world, which you'll 
probably want to use for more-traditional purposes: 
papers with glitter, flowers, thread; Egyptian papyrus; 
Oriental, metallic, marble papers; paper (made at Rugg 
Road) for calligraphy, collage, watercolor. But there’s 
plenty here to paper the walls with, if you still can’t resist 
that idea. 

Rugg Road Paper & Prints is part of the Brickbottom 


. Artists Project, a group of 100 artists who live and work 


in the old A&P warehouse, in Somerville. Rugg Road is 
located in the Brickbottom Building, One Fitchburg 
Street, Suite B154. The store and gallery are open 
Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and, 
starting in September, on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Call 666-0007 for more information. 0 











¢ Prints ¢ Litho's « Posters 


¢ Large Frame Selection 
¢ Mirror - any size 
¢ Special Contract Prices 


¢ Convenient Locations @® 


ONE-DAY SERVICE 


* not applicable on sale items 
* with this ad only 
150 Huntington Ave., Boston 267-6060 
1741 Center St., W. Roxbury 327-3890 
56 Haverford St., Jamaica Plain 524-6000 
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Home Improvement Loans 


As a homeowner, now and then you might own 
up to the need for some helpful advice. Like 
how to fix a leaky faucet. What's the bright- 

est way to put in a skylight. Or how to 

go about building one heck of a 
deck. You can borrow this infor- 
mation with no money down 
at your library. 
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/™ FACTORY OUTLET SALE 


If you sleep on it, it's on sale 





WATERBED 
ACCESSORIES 


Free Flo Mattress... $49. 95 
Semi Waveless........ $109.95 
Full Waveless.......... $139.95 





THE DAMAR 
WATERBED 


Frame & headboard, pedestal 
decking, mattress, liner, 
_ heater. Econo price — but 
Quality bed stained & 
“ “‘Jacqueréd. ” 


any size ; =. “ap ARGOS: va 














THE LEANNE 
WATERBED 


Frame & bookcase 
headboard, pedestal & 
decking, mattress, liner, 
| heater. pe 


$199.95 
any size 








SLEEP 


SOFAS 


Name Brands at 
Discount Prices 


Closeout Fabrics 
Floor Samples 














50% 
OFF 
WERE 
$799.95 


NOW 
$399.95 






A large selection to choose Name Brands 


from at this price. 


POSTURE FLOTATION 


MATTRESS | 
The waterbed that looks like 


a mattress comes in 
standard sizes with freeflo — 
semi waveless — tubes all 
have heating. 





$529.95 set 
$569.95 set 
$669.95 set 


Full 
Queen — 
King 





3-DRAWER 
PLATFORM BED 


‘Plain pedestal or with a 4 or 6 
drawer unit, or go to an 
additional level to 10 or 12 
drawers. 

Twin, full, queen or king size in 
natural, pecan or walnut 
finishes. Panel or bookcase 


headboard optional — 


ee 
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$179.95 = 








MATTRESS & 
FOUNDATION 
WP 
Factory 4 ree 
Closeouts ga ein 
SAVE oe 


50% to 60% 

















Wun e- seep SHOP 


WATERTOWN e 923-4000 


222 Arsenal St. (between 


Watertown * ean on voll 





BROCKTON 588-8544 
Mariner Bed Prod. 
87 Westgate Dr. 


Bo mescne to hot sua 











Congoleum 
ANNOUNCES THE 
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Great savings are here on two great performing 
wide-width inlaid viny] floors from Congoleum. The 
only vinyl] floors available with inlaid durability and 
seamless wall-to-wall beauty in most rooms. Choose 
either Reflection, featuring elegant designs 
magnified through a high-gloss wearlayer. Or, the 
subtle styling of Innovation, featuring the extra-stain 
resistant Chromabond® Protection System. Either 
selection, you'll enjoy longer lasting beauty with the 





ALL REFLECTION’ AN D INNOVATION’ 
Seamless Inlaid Vinyl Floors 
Sale ends November 11 





LIRZAT VW 
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DALE 
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exceptional durability of inlaid construction. And, 
when you shop now, you get a beautiful 20% Off. 
Great collections of handsome designs and 
inspired colors in both Reflection and Innovation 
suit any decor. And like alli Congoleum floors, both 
are easy to care for—their elegant finish never needs 
wax. So, come see our Congoleum Great Performers 
today...and walk away with great savings. 





Congoleum 


Floors of longer lasting beauty 


Available at participating 
Congoleum dealers 


The terms Reflection. Innovation. Chromabond and Congoleum are registered trademarks of Congoleum Corporation 
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AVANT 5 AVANT GUARDIANS _| 


Notes from _ 
the underground 


Re/Search and its development 
by Milo Miles 


\ decade ago, when punk rockers were 
i pe still convinced they and their fans 
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HEMINGWAY, by Kenneth S. Lynn. Fawcett Columbine, 593 pages, $14.95. 


“Tolerance,” wrote W. Somerset Maugham in the foreword to his 1939 short-story anthology 
Tellers of Tales, “is a very good quality in aman, but 1 am not sosure that it is so good in a writer. 


For what in the long run has the writer to give you? Himself.” Maugham could have been writing Row 
the foreword to Kenneth S. Lynn’s new biography of Hemingway, for the portrait that emerges ine 

is of one of the least tolerant and most thoroughly autobiographical of American authors (second, Publishing ae 
perhaps, only to Thomas Wolfe). He denied, of course, that much of his work came lightly strong medicine 
varnished from his life; in an aside later deleted from “Big Two-Hearted River,” Hemingway ati 


maintained that “Nick in the stories was never himself. He made him up.” 

Lynn’s contribution to Hemingway scholarship is in seeing through that sort of denial and 
revealing just how much of himself Hemingway put into his fiction. At its core, Hemingway is a 
superb bit of literary sleuthwork. Every competent literary biographer makes some attempt to 


relate his subject's fiction to his life, but Lynn goes far beyond simply unmasking the characters The Vietnam 
g| inaroman a clef. With a Freudian eye on the maternally imposed androgny of Hemingway’s narrative 
2 toddlerhood, his resulting hatred of his mother and “twin” sister and consuming doubts about his comes of age 
w! own masculinity, his ambivalence toward his weak-willed father, and his intense jealousy of his 
: better-educated peers, Lynn has painstakingly identified the many impulses that make up | lis The reading 
>| Hemingway's minimalistic complexity. 
; Continued on page 3 RA 
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A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 





Shirley Temple: 
American Princess 
Boxed In: 

The Culture of TV 
Boxcar Bertha: 

An Autobiography 
Words in Time: 
Social History 

of English Vocabulary 


Sex Works: 
Writings by Women 
in the Sex Industry 


’ 
Natuatee 
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emabaammmwere about to dump all of Western ines 
‘society and culture into a blender and flip the by Louise Erdrich 

; : es Mascara 
switch, one of the most conscientious by Ariel Dorfman 
and literate fanzines on the West Coast _ Bingo 
was Search and Destroy. It downplayed <A a eam 

sigs Women in a 
punk’s chronic sectarian infighting and soon yd more 
Aer Re ee” y Heinrich Bo 

began all " addition to bands : Pacing the Music 
disruptive writers, filmmakers, and media Ra/tnanch dubighels by neon as 
Continued on page 6 Andrea Juno and V. Vale by Kinky Friedman 


AVANT 





COND EWN 
Running 
Amok on 
Publisher’s 


] 





Full metal 
book jackets 
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CHOMPING 
AV THE BYTE? 


We have an outstanding selection of computer-related 


professional reference and technical books, on Level 5. 


From Microsoft Press 





KK Running MS DOS 

by Van Wolverton 

The classic introduction to 
PC-DOS and MDS-DOS its 
now updated to cover all ver- 
sions of DOS. including infor- 
mation on version +. The 
book features a chapter on 
hard-disk management that 
is rich with handy advice 
and effective techniques. 
Plus a special SCCHION proy ul- 


Q Inside OS/2 


by Gordon Letwin. 

Chief Architect. Systems 
Software. Microsoft 

Far more than a solid pro- 
grammer s introduction and 
analysis of the OS/2 operat 
ing system. this book ts a 
breakthrough just as OS/2 
selfs a breakthrough tech- 
nology. Lewin. developer ol 
the operating system ttsell 
addresses strategic issues for Ing instant version-specific 
the office of the future and 
explains the technical aspects 
\ valuable $22.95 


answers regarding commands 





and command options. 





in-universal terms 
tool for dectsionmakers who are pondering how to proceed into 


the microcomputing future. $19.95 


KK Running Microsoft Lacel 
by Douglas Cobb and Judy Mynhier 
Step-by -slep INStTUCTION. scores ol (Nahe 


by Douglas Cobb 


ples and tips. and dozens of illustrations 
will give vou a thorough understanding turn your spreadsheet 
of Microsoft Excel in the shortest possible 


time. Whether you're a seasoned spread- 


manager. and switch « 


enced information on 





sheet user. beginning Excel user. or long- 
time Lotus 1-2-3 user. Vicrosoft Excel 











will be your primary source of informa- 
tion. advice and tutorials 
$24.95 


amazingly convenient 
$22.95 














K The Programmer's 
PC Sourcebook 

by Thom Hegan 

At ast! A Look that svnthe- 
sizes the most important 


] K QuickBasic 


Second Edition 


In Douglas Hergert 

Your cude lw all the devei- 
opment tools. features. and 
user-interface enhancements information about PC pro- 
* in Microsoft Quick BASIC™ 


Eee!) version 4.0. Much more than 


gramming inte one conve- 
| ment reference. It ts designed 





P 
Fe ; a= | an overview of features. thes m to be your prunary seurce 
ome | book mcludes six speectall of information. with charts 
ve RF iy a al SS) desined. full-length pro and tables about IBME PCs 


and compatibles. PS/2s. and 
PC- and \Is-DOs 
$24.95 


vrames that highhaht exciting 


language elements 


me owe 





Ke Advanced MS DOS 

by Ray Duncan 

Here. for advanced assembly- 
language and C program- 
mers. is a book packed with 
high-level. comprehensive 
MS-DOS information. The 
first section is a richly 
informative overview of pro- 
gramming in the MS-DOS 
environment while the refer- 
ence sections delve into the 
details on all the MS-DOS 
functions and interrupts. 
$22.95 


K Excel in Business 


Discover how to maximize Excel's potent 
spreadsheets. create illustrative charts. 


into a database 
on the power of 


Excel's macros. Plus. the easily refer- 


Excel's library of 


functions and practical windowing capa- 
bilities makes analyzing all of your data 


K Programmer's Guide 
to PC é& PS/2 Video Systems 


| by Richard Wilton 


Exploit exciting video capa- 
bilities and get maximum 
video performance from the 
EGA. VGA. HGC. and 
MCGA systems. Wilton 


i 
details PC and PS/2 video 


| hardware and provides a 


refresher on the ROM BIOS 
video support routines. The 
heart of the book includes — 
tested techniques and valu- 


} able insights. accompanied 


by scores of source code 


examples. for creating a variety of text 


and graphics OUTPUT, 


Corporate Book Services 
XK Special order service 


N Nat ional and international shipping 





Q /orporate accounts available 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9:30 Sat 10-6. Sun 


$24.95 








> (Sept- May ). (617) 267-8484. Major Credit Cards Accepted. Free Parking on Deerfield Street. MBTA Green Line 40 Kenmore 
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Continued from page 1 

“To be a boy but to be treated 
like a girl,” Lynn writes in a 
passage summarizing his view of 
the Hemingway psyche. “To feel 
impelled to prove your 
masculinity through flat denials 
of your anxieties (Fraid of 
nothing had been your motto as 
a child) and bold lies about your 
exploits. To be forced to practice 
the most severe economy in your 
attempts to ‘render’ your life 
artistically, because your capital 
of self-understanding was too 
small to permit you to be 
expansive and your fear of self- 
exposure too powerful. To make 
a virtue of necessity by packing 
troubled feelings below the 
surface of your stories like 
dynamite beneath a bridge.” 
Throughout the book Lynn 
carefully places those 
psychological pieces within the 
frame of Hemingway’s fiction, 
adding a further dimension of 
understanding as he does. 

Lynn also offers some 
compelling (and long-overdue) 
re-interpretations of 
Hemingway’s work. In an 
analysis that should be required 
reading for TAs everywhere, he 
argues persuasively that the 
bitchy wife of Francis Macomber 
does not purposely blow off her 
newly happy husband’s head in 
“The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber.” Despite the hunting 
guide’s insinuation that Margot 
Macomber has deliberately shot 
her husband because she knows 
that, having finally proved his 
manhood by standing his ground 
against a charging buffalo, “he 
would have left you,” Lynn 
points out that the text itself 
simply won't support that 
conclusion. “The story 
specifically states that Margot 
intended to kill the buffalo. . . .” 
he writes. “From where she 
stood, it looked as if the bull was 
about to smash into Macomber 
and kill him: if she had really 
wanted Macomber to die, her 
impulse surely would have been 
to do nothing.” No, says Lynn, “‘it 
is not wifely malevolence that 
brings Macomber down, but his 
own dangerous aspirations to be 
recognized as intensely 
masculine.” What the story is 
really about, he argues, is the two 
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Brief reviews 


sides of Ernest Hemingway: 
“Brutish [guide] Robert Wilson, 
with his double cot and his big 
rifle, incarnates the Hemingway 
of the myth, while the doubt- 
haunted Macomber represents 
the Hemingway for whom the 
dark had always been peopled 
and always would be. Near the 
end of the fable, the doubter 
succeeds in winning the approval 
of the brute. He becomes, in 
short, the sort of man he is not, 
and he pays for it with his life.” 

But if Lynn understands 
Hemingway, he does not excuse 
him, and it’s that combination of 
understanding and honesty that 
makes his portrait so penetrating. 
Of The Torrents of Spring, which 
was both a savage parody of 
Sherwood Anderson’s Dark 
Laughter and a thinly veiled 
account of Hemingway's 
impending decision to leave 
Hadley, his first wife, for the 
younger Pauline Pfeiffer, Lynn 
writes, “When the parody is set in 
the context of Hemingway’s 
marital crisis, when it is 
remembered that Hadley and 
Pauline were both hovering over 
him as he wrote it and read the 
manuscript the instant it was 
available to them, its detestability 
cannot be blinked.” 

The book’s two major 
shortcomings are in its failure to 
present a fuller analysis of 
Hemingway’s literary technique 
or to place Hemingway firmly in 
the literary perspective. Did his 
notion of turning “the flame 
down as if it were a little alcohol 
stove, as low as it will go” 
ultimately enlarge his fiction or 
limit his reach? And did he finally 
succeed in his desire to turn 
American prose around, “to 
make it new”? Or, as Sinclair 
Lewis declared upon accepting 
his Nobel Prize in 1930, was it 
Thomas Wolfe who did the most 
to establish America’s distinct 
new fictional voice? Those 
questions Lynn has left for 
another biographer, and that 
omission leaves his own 
important work incomplete. In 
the foreword to his seminal 1969 
biography of Hemingway, Carlos 
Baker predicted that “it will be 
after the year 2000” before a 
definitive biography of Papa 
would finally be written, and 
Lynn has not proved Baker 
wrong. Still, when the complete 
assessment of Hemingway 
finally appears, it will owe a large 
debt to the author of 


Hemingway. 
— Scot Lehigh 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE: 
AMERICAN PRINCESS, by 
Anne Edwards. Morrow, 352 
pages, $19.95. 


The wonder is that “The Good 
Ship Lollipop” didn’t turn into 
Mutiny on the Bounty. According 
to Anne Edwards’s new 
biography, Shirley Temple: 
American Princess, the 
Depression’s answer to Tatum 
O’Neil was more mother- 
dominated than Norman Bates. 
Gertrude (Sparkle, Shirley, 
sparkle”) Temple was the 
quintessential soundstage 
mother —- as well as, in the droll 
assessment of actor Slim 
Summerville, “the goose that laid 
the golden egg.” She controlled 
little Shirley, whom she had 
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groomed from birth for movie 


ee ee 





stardom, like Edgar Bergen did 
Charlie McCarthy; according to 
one director, “Shirley was the 
instrument on which her mother 
played.” And she turned her into 
a Stradivarius crossed with a 
franchise — not only a million- 
dollar movieland baby but a 
model for dolls, clothes, books, 
and other memorabilia bearing 
her imprimatur. Not that father 
George, who worked in a bank, 
had no role in the symbiotic 
scheme: according to Edwards, 
he gave Shirley her evening bath 
until she was 10! 

Of course, it was hardly a 
breeze, figuring out when Shirley 
was 10 — Gertrude, and the 
studio, lied about her age, 
shaving it by a year until the 
burgeoning adolescent 
celebrated her 12th birthday, 
only to be informed she was 


IRLEY TEMPLE: 


MERICAN PRINCESS 












ANNE EDWARDS 


actually 13. (Talk about a surprise 
party.) According to a childhood 
friend, Shirley was thrilled with 
the news, as by this time she had 
become heartily sick of reforming 
curmudgeons such as Lionel 
Barrymore, befriending 
twinkletoed “darkies” like Bill 
“Bojangles” Robinson, and 
charming her way into the hearts 
of millions; she was ready for 
boys, boys, boys — this despite a 
fling, at a formative age, with the 
young H.R. Haldeman (not to 
mention a PR date with John 
Derek). She married at 17, 
partially to break her mother’s 
hold, but then proceeded to 
move, with spouse John Agar, 
into her former “playhouse,” 
right across the yard from 
Gertrude. (No wonder Agar — 
best known, in the waning years 
of a never distinguished career, as 
TV commercialdom’s bald-pated 
Mr. Clean — drank himself into 
divorce, followed by trouble with 
the law.) It was not until Shirley 
married pedigreed San Francisco 
scion Charles Alden Black that 
she was able to untie the apron 
strings, developing into a pixie- 
sized rabid-Republican matron 
with a hairdo harder than 
Barrymore's heart. 

According to biographer 
Edwards (the author of a credible 
book about Vivien Leigh, among 


| others), Shirley Temple: 


American Princess is ‘the story of 
a child who was raised to rule, 
and then, when she reached 
womanhood, had crown, scepter, 
and power seized from her 
possession.” Shirley’s magic did 
not survive the Heidi stage; her 
crossover pics, among them Miss 
Annie Rooney and The Bachelor 
and the Bobby-Soxer, fizzled. 
Imperious by nature or nurture, 





she spent the rest of her life like 
some deposed monarch torn 
between wanting to put the 
throne behind her and wanting to 
get it back — by becoming queen 
of the GOP. Fortunately, Shirley 
had been a Republican longer 
than she'd been a star, going so 
far, at the height of her fame, as 
to attack Eleanor Roosevelt in the 
rear end with a slingshot. 
(Gertrude was not amused.) 
Stumping for Nixon, in exchange 
for stints at the United Nations 
and as ambassador to Ghana (“to 
me it was like The National 
Geographic magazine come to 
life’), was her destiny. 

It does not, however, make for 
as good reading as Temple’s 
fabled, and often grueling, early 
life. Take, for instance, the things 
you never thought of when little 
Shirley “sparkled.” Like baby 
teeth — useful for pulverizing 
“Animal Crackers (In My Soup),” 
but a bitch for the image when, as 
they are wont to do, they fall out. 
A dentist made porcelain copies 
of all Shirley’s choppers (where 
are they now?), and Gertrude 
always carried two or three 
spares; when the permanent 
tooth started to grow in, a cap 
was applied. The diminutive 
dentures had to be removed 
when the starlet ate, kept ina 
glass of water, then glued back 
on when the cameras rolled, It’s 
no wonder the moppet with the 
megabuck pout, and the uncanny 
ability to learn a dance routine 
from listening to the sounds 
made by an instructor's taps, 
eventually decided, like any good 
Republican, that diamonds can 
sparkle for you, while you put 
your feet up. 

— Carolyn Clay 


RNAI RE SNR IE TRAE 
BOXED IN: THE CULTURE OF 


TV, by Mark Crispin Miller. 
Northwestern University Press, 
358 pages, $14.95. 


The 21 essays in Mark Crispin 
Miller's latest book kick the 
couch from under that sprawling 
slob, the American viewer. 
Miller, a ferocious critic of 
popular culture, blasts everything 
from the smug affluence of The 
Cosby Show to the bleating piety 
of a Jerry Lewis telethon, taking 
swipes along the way at things 
like the bootlicking coverage of 
the royal wedding and the 
sanitized pseudo-feminism of 
Hill Street Blues. 

By and large, Miller mauls his 
readers with an old schtick, but 
his incidental points, if not his 
main arguments, are vividly 
expressed. In the lead essay, “The 
Hipness unto Death,” he 
enunciates one of the book’s 
minor themes: advertisers and 
producers flatter their audiences 
with “gestures of inclusion,” 
teasing them with a fatuous 
contempt for the spectacles 


| they’re watching. Smirking self- 


deflation and compulsive jeering 
both at other characters and at 


| the medium itself are part of the 
| appeal of TV, allowing the viewer | 
| some poor girl going nutty, or 
| that a guy was on the lam, or 


to sink comfortably into smart- 
alecky inertia. As they mildew 
their sofas, audiences are made to 
feel as sassy and full of chutzpah 
as the bright-eyed-and-bushy- 
tailed barnstormers on prime- 
time sit-coms. 

At the same time that TV gives 
its viewers a false sense of 
archness and superiority, it also 

















erodes their ability to make 
distinctions between events of 
international importance and 
those that are only personal, 
between glasnost and Gleam, a 
bomb and BO. According to 
Miller, audiences are bewildered 
by TV’s ass-backwards 
incoherence and forced into a 
position of vulnerable passivity. 
By littering the channels with 
images dramatically unequal in 
value, advertisers and producers 
have created the obedient 
consumer, anxiously devouring 
the things he thinks he sees 
through. 

But despite the fact that Miller, 
a professor at Johns Hopkins, 
writes racy, unacademic prose 
and chooses subjects of broad, 
imaginative appeal, his book 
ultimately putters out into a long 
yapping spiel. In the final 
analysis, Boxed In doesn’t 
present closely reasoned 
arguments but bravura displays 
of eloquent irritation. Its real 
subject is not TV but the waspish 
sensibility of its author, who is 
busily composing an obituary for 
Western culture. The more he 
gnashes his teeth, the more 
difficult it is to take him seriously, 
so that by the end of his book his 
warnings about the dangers of 
TV seem as menacing as the old 
saws about another popular 
solitary pastime that purportedly 
grows hair on your palms and 
makes you go blind. 

— Daniel Harris 





Rh REAR REE Serials 
BOXCAR BERTHA: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPY, as told to 
Ben L. Reitman, introduction by 
Kathy Acker. Amok Press, 285 
pages, $7.95. 


Ironic, that, in the last year of 
the social-welfare-slashing 
Reagan administration, 
Manhattan’s Amok Press should 
choose to reprint Boxcar Bertha, a 
curious, and completely 
absorbing autobiography of a 
woman who drifted (and 
occasionally grifted) from the age 
of 15 to 30, living by her wits, and 
the graces of what public 
agencies there were during the 
teens, ‘20s, and early ‘30s that 
Boxcar Bertha takes place in. Born 
to a free-thinking mother, who 
told her that “no tragedy ever 
happens to our family,” she 
developed a taste for riding in 
boxcars early on, as her family 
(several siblings, all with 
different fathers) moved around 
the country. “I don’t remember 
when I didn’t know about 
wanderers, prostitutes, 
revolutionists,” she tells us at the 
start. ‘My first playhouse was a 
boxcar.” 

With a narrative style that’s 
more matter-of-fact than 
Steinbeck’s, she describes the 
adventures she has on the open 
road with disarming candor. 
“Police and pinches, jails, 


| bughouses, and joints seem to 


| have been always a part of my 


| 





life. When I knew that a man was 
stealing, or a woman hustling, or 


| learned that a pimp was living 


with four women — it all seemed 
natural to me, an attitude given 
me by my mother, to whom 
nothing was ever terrible, vulgar, 
or nasty.” 
No, Bertha is not your run-of- 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 
the-millstone underclass woman. 
By the time she has reached 
adolescence, she knows that she 
will learn more about life by 
going out into the world than by 
staying in one place. And she'll 
always be able to eat, whether 
dining on mulligan stew, or the 
extravagant stories of some of the 
characters in Boxcar Bertha. Like 
State Street Blondie, a 
panhandler since childhood, 





who, when Bertha finds her, is 
making a living “strong-arming” 
men. (Blondie finds prostitution 
degrading, and prefers to roll her 
johns.) But the real center of 
Boxcar Bertha is Bertha herself. 
Some readers may find some of 
the slang confusing at first, but 
round about the middle of the 
book, Bertha’s odyssey truly 
surprises. After serving time for 
vagrancy, she meets a pimp 
named Bill, and his quartet of call 
girls. After talking to each of 
them about their experiences (all 
are convinced that they’re each 
Bill’s true love), Bertha decides to 
let him seduce her — just to see 
what it feels like. (And you 
thought the New Journalism of 
the 1970s was new.) “Ethel [one 
of Bill's whores] was asleep when 
I got back. I shook her. ‘What do 
you think? I've fallen in love with 
that bastard pimp of yours and 
I’m going to start to hustle for 
him in the morning. But I’m 
different from the rest of you. I'm 
going to get something out of this 
experience. I’m going to learn 
why women let their feelings 
make slaves of them.’ ” And, she 
does, and strangely enough those 
feelings are both familiar and 
life-affirming. 

One can’t imagine a modern- 
day Bertha writing about her 
experiences in a welfare hotel, or 
her exploits as a migrant worker. 
Boxcar Bertha is an unusual 
specimen of her times: the 
educated radical hobo. It’s hard 
to believe now that movements 
like the IWW, or the various 
“Hobo Colleges” that offered 
respite from travel, could have 
the impact that they did on the 
working classes. But throughout 
the book, Boxcar Bertha’s steely 
self-determination, her 
| sympathies lie with a more 
| socialistic society than existed at 
the time. When the book ends, 








it’s the start of the Depression. 
; One can only hope Amok Press, 
| or another like-minded 
publishing house, will find and 
print her later writings. A 
| sensibility like this has rarely 
| been seen outside the pages of 
Charles Dickens 
— Sally Cragin 





WORDS IN TIME: SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, by Geoffrey 
Hughes. Basil Blackwell, 256 
pages, $24.95. 


It wasn't until 1972, some 100 

years after its first publication, 
| that the Oxford English 
Dictionary re-instated two of the 
“Big Six” four-letter words its 
editors had yanked from the 
original edition on the grounds 
that they were “too utterly 
obscene.” And yet at the same 
time that these pioneering _ 
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Victorian linguists enshrouded in 
decent obscurity so-called “rude” 
words like “fuck” and — gasp — 
“condom,” they wheeled like 
buzzards around such 
dilapidated anachronisms as 
“self-abuse” and “bugger.” 
While they were capable of 
offering lengthy and shameless 
illustrations of the use of the 
word “prick,” they blanched 
before “twat” and dismissed it — 
undefined — with a citation from 


| Browning, who in “Pippa Passes” 


mistook it for an article of 
clothing that nuns wear on their 
heads. 

The political implications of 
individual words are the subject 
of Geoffrey Hughes's 
entertaining study of English 
vocabulary Words in Time, a 
galloping reappraisal of the 
influence of social and economic 
change on everything from the 
suffix to the sesquipedalian. 
Hughes ransacks the word stock 
for evidence of the semantic 
legacy of capitalism, advertising, 
journalese, headlinese, 
Pentagonese — all the blab and 
baloney of a thousand years of 
butchering the King’s English. 

Although the book covers too 
much too quickly, it essentially 
focuses on one destabilizing 
semantic trend known as 
“generalization,” the broadening 
of the meaning of words from 
very specific, often technical 
origins. For instance, leaders of 
the Reformation transformed the 
papist expression for the 
Eucharist, “Hoc est corpus,” into 
a snickering sight gag, “hocus- 
pocus,” a reference to what was 
perceived as the cock-and-bull of 
transubstantiation. As the 
Reformation proceeded, the 
“hocus” was lopped off to form 
the word “hoax,” only to be 
grafted back on in the 20th 
century in homage to the line 
dance, the “hokey-pokey.” 

But in Hughes's view, the most 
important as well as the most 
pernicious form of generalizing is 
the “moralization” of terms 
expressing differences of status. 
During the decline of feudalism 
and the rise of classless parvenus, 
words originally denoting rank 
and hierarchy were refurbished 
to denote qualities and 
characteristics. For instance, the 
execrable fate of words like 
“villain,” “wretch,” and “churl,” 
or the extension of “gentle” and 
“noble” from their feudal 
meaning of “a member of the 
aristocracy” to “amiable” and 
“well bred.” Oddly enough, the 
upward mobility fueled by the 
disintegration of the feudal 
system accelerated rather than 
reversed the process of 
moralization, in that fealty, no 
longer an obligation, quickly 
became a disgrace. 

As Hughes sees it, capitalism, 
in every other sense a 
conservative force, subverts 
language, gutting the vocabulary 
and obliterating nuances of 
meaning. The most concrete 
examples of this are advertisers’ 
pidgin illiteralisms (“sta-fresh,” 
“sno-freeze”’), the “grunt” forms 
of prepositions and conjunctions 
(“Nice ‘n’ Easy,” “Turn ‘n’ 
Tender”), and droll archaisms 
like “Ye Olde Shoppe.” 
Disgusted by what he sees as the 
collapse of whole sections of the 
lexicon, Hughes sulks about 
every cheap market solecism he 
encounters, interpreting them as 
the harbingers of semantic and 
orthographic anarchy. 

The major problem with this 
otherwise eloquent and amusing 
book is its nostalgic and pastoral 
vision of language, which finds 
its starchiest expression in 
Hughes's concept of “verbicide.”’ 
According to his account, several 
factors are leading us toward 
linguistic bankruptcy, among 
them the failure of advertisers to 
mind their p’s and q's, as well as 
the irresponsible democratization 
of the language by those 
schlumpy American journalists 
who, flouting decorum, mix 
literary diction with chic argot. 
Although Hughes is usually very 








sensible, at times there is 
something distinctly piss-elegant 
about the way he tsks-tsks the 
common parlance of the hoi 
polloi who use words like (as he 
puts it) “truck” for “lorry,” 
“pants” for “trousers,” “can” for 
“tin,” “vacation” for “holiday,” 
and even — the horror! the 
horror! — “hi” for “hello.” 

— Daniel Harris 


CAE TERE N T IER TREAT IC 
SEX WORK: WRITINGS BY 
WOMEN IN THE SEX 
INDUSTRY, edited by 
Frederique Delacoste and 
Priscilla Alexander. Cleis Press, 
349 pages, $10.95. 


Voyeurs, be forewarned. Only 
about half of these collected 
essays are actual, anecdotal 
reports of lives spent doing “sex 
work,” that is, stripping, 
whoring, or nude dancing, and 
very few of these stories are 
titillating. Not because Cleis is a 
feminist press (which it is), and 
therefore sees these fields as 
dogmatically dreary. Instead, the 
several dozen lives related in 
these pages are, if often sad, very 
full, though not with intimacy or 
sensuality. What they are full of 
— especially when their authors 
focus on their time doing ‘sex 
work,” and not their home lives 
or upbringings — are money and 
power games, self-esteem issues, 
and the daily puzzlings over 
problematic relations between 
the sexes that plague even us 
“straight” workers. In fact, the 
brief essays that fill the first half 
of this book are surprisingly 
businesslike: where sex has 
become the currency, relations 
are merely metaphors for what is 
more real in these women’s lives. 
Repeatedly, in language as 
sophisticated as the college- 
educated streetwalker’s or as 
defensively tough as the young 
junkie dancer's, we read of sexual 
desirability as power and 
revenge, as well as the 
contradictory — and seemingly 
more self-aware — observation 
that the need to be a focus of 
male attention is another form of 
entrapment. Sex is what pays the 
rent, keeps the real lover off the 
street, feeds the kids, and buys 
the drugs. Sex — and, finally, 
these women make little 
distinction between the intimacy 
offered by a hands-off “exotic 
dancer” or a prostitute — is the 
means of barter for life, not the 
thing itself. 

Granted, the women who will 
chronicle their experiences for a 
collection such as this are a self- 
selected group: probably more 
aware of the emotional and social 
issues surrounding their 
professions than some of their 
sex-working sisters. Other 
interviews with women in 
Boston’s own Combat Zone have 
revealed a higher percentage of 
supposedly nonchalant, “easy 
work for good pay” stories. These 
surface here, too, though many of 
the women are willing to reach 
further, exploring the rage, fear, 
and confusion they feel in a 
society where the easiest, if not 
the only, way to make ends meet 
involves getting naked and 
faking orgasm. That mix of 
dangerous emotions is what 
makes the first half of Sex Work 
fascinating: the heady mix of 
feelings suppressed or worried 
over nightly by these women 
makes each mechanical 
encounter much livelier than any 
john will ever know. The second 


| half of Sex Work, devoted to 
| more theoretical writings, is 





thoughtful and evenhanded but 
dry. Discussions of feminism and 
prostitution, including the “third- 
hand prostitution” of 
pornography, are necessary; this 
issue is dividing the women’s 
movement, perhaps fatally. And 
placing them after the first-hand 
accounts certainly takes these 
issues out of the realm of the 
theoretical. Ultimately, however, 
this second half is for another 
time, later on, because the sex 
workers’ stories themselves state 








all the contradictions directly 
without the need for an 


interpreter. 
— Clea Simon 


* e 
Fiction 
TRACKS, by Louise Erdrich. 
Henry Holt, 226 pages. $18.95. 





Even readers won over by 
Louise Erdrich’s two earlier 
works (Love Medicine and The 
Beet Queen) may be surprised by 
her third novel. Tracks is a 
stunning and powerful book; it is 
by far the most impressive 
installment of what is planned as 
a tetralogy by the author. 

Set earliest in time within the 
cycle, Tracks works backwards 
to establish the heritage of the 
Chippewa Indians and 
townspeople of North Dakota 
introduced in Erdrich’s previous 
novels. Two voices in alternating 
chapters narrate the stories in 
Tracks. The voices belong to 
Nanapush, a clever tribal 
patriarch, and to Pauline, a young 
and embittered woman of mixed 
blood. At the center of both of 
their stories is the mysterious 
Fleur, an adopted daughter of 
Nanapush. Collectively, their 
interlocking stories cover a 12- 
year period in the lives of three 
Chippewa clans. 

Tracks looks at a time in the 
history of the Chippewa when 
the ties of blood and tribal land 
fray and the magic of the old 
medicine fails. It is also a time 
when the tribe, weakened from 
without and within, turns against 
itself, much in the way Nanapush 
remembers herds of buffalo 
reacting after an especially 
bloody hunting expedition: 

,... When the smoke 

cleared and hulks lay 

scattered everywhere, a 

day’s worth of shooting for 

only the tongues and hides, 

the beasts that survived 

grew strange and unusual. 

They lost their minds. They 

bucked, screamed and 

stamped, tossed the 

carcasses and grazed on 

flesh. They tried their best to 

cripple one another, to fall or 

die; They tried suicide. They 
tried to do away with their 
young. They knew they 

were going, saw their end. 

The mounting intrusions of the 
outside world — as when a 
lumber company levels a forest of 
oaks on ancestral land — thrust 
the Chippewas into further 
confrontations with their own 
powerlessness. For Nanapush, it 
teaches the importance of 
enduring in the face of change. 
The strength to outwait failure is 
a lesson Nanapush wants to pass 
on, through his stories, to his 
granddaughter, Lulu Lamartine. 
The other is forgiveness — in 
Lulu’s case, forgiveness for her 
mother, who sent Lulu away 
when she was a child. 

Pauline, on the other hand, 
speaks for those who are 
unwilling or unable to accept 
what cannot be changed or 
fought. Passionate but 
unattractive, ignored by people to 
whom she is attracted, Pauline 
gives up on the living and 
becomes a “midwife to the 
dying.” In a time of epidemic and 
early deaths, Pauline’s 
ministrations progressively make 
her less human. She devises 
unusual penances, such as 
wearing her shoes on the wrong 
feet, and methods of self- 


| mortification. Unsuited for the 


joys common between men and 


| women, she eventually 


renounces the world altogether, 
takes her vows as a nun, and 
spends the rest of her life waiting 
for a private miracle that never 
comes. 

Critics have been kind with 
good reason to Louise Erdrich. 
The few who find fault cite that 
she writes too much like a poet 
and that nobody really talks the 
way her characters do. Erdrich is 


indeed a skilled poet (she has 
published a collection of 
entitled Jacklight). But far from 
taxing her books’ narrative 
interest, Erdrich’s lyricism gives 
her characters a moving and 
spellbinding intensity. Many 
readers will feel they have heard 
these voices speaking all of their 
lives. 

— Susan Yates 


SE PNET OO T CME REEMA 
MASCARA, by Ariel Dorfman, 
Viking, 176 pages, $ 17.95. 


He has bland features and a 
skin pigment like the paint on 
stealth bombers that repels radar; 
nobody ever seems to notice him. 
The maternity-ward nurse forgot 
to feed him, strangers and family 
alike bump into him on the street, 
his boss wonders why he never 
shows up for work. His capacity 
for love broke early when he 
spied his elementary-school 
sweetheart using his drawingsas_ , 
toilet paper for her dolls. 
Naturally, he became a monster, 
now given to statemenis like, “If! 
felt like it; one of these days I'd 
drain you like a gutter, Patricia, 
I'd unfasten every button in your 
life, I'd leave you with nothing 
more than a smear of skin to hide 
in,” 

One day an unusual woman 
named Oriana is deposited with 
him for safekeeping, the only 
woman he could possibly love, 
because, though she wakes every 
morning not remembering him, 
she does so with touching 
innocence, having the mind of a 
five-year-old. But she is being 
chased by unknown men for 
unknown reasons. He must leave 
the country with her but to do so 
needs the help of the world’s 
foremost plastic surgeon, whom 
he sets about blackmailing, 
unaware that this same doctor 
has tracked him since the crib, 
wanting to harvest that skin 
pigment, for what could be more 
valuable to the truly powerful 
than the ability to turn one’s 
visibility on and off? The final 
meeting between the two 
becomes a clever gar >f whois 
screwing whom. 

After reading the above 
description in your favorite guide 
to schlock movies, you'd 
probably believe the newspaper's 
cutesy review in the TV listings 
— “Needs a facelift” — and not 
bother staying up until 2 a.m. to 
catch this thing on Channel 38. 

Except... except this story 
comes to us by way of Ariel 
Dorfman, a daring man of letters 
and a Chilean exile, who packs 
the wicked and fantastical tale of 
Mascara with sharp insights, 
savage little satires, even hope. 

The novel is a triptych of 
monologues, each finishing a 
little further down the plot line. 
Both the unnamed, unnoticeable 
man, who speaks first and 
longest — being as excited as a 
hornet’s nest —‘and the plastic 
surgeon, who gets last dibs, are 
bloated forms of cynicism. 
Dorfman gleefully stuffs them 
with exaggerations we love to 
hate. “I had chosen my 
specialization,” the plastic 
surgeon says, “precisely because 
I knew that people kill, lie, 
betray, accumulate millions, 
decide whom they will marry and 
who will be their friends, with 
the sole objective of achieving 
prominence, of being seen. Show 
me a beggar who does not dream 
of becoming an emperor.” But 
though this rhetoric gleams - 
beautifully, as it does everywhere 
in the book, the point seems a 
little tired. 

Although it is a truism 
probably older than Dante that 
writers do best with villains, 
Mascara belongs, really, to 
Oriana, who has the second 
monologue, because Dorfman’s 
talent seems reversed: he’s more 
powerful with gentleness than 
with venom. Oriana, 
unsurprisingly, is two people — 
the child and the adult. It is her 
story that provides Dorfman’s 








‘most brilliant allegorical fable, 
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‘one not about faces, a symbol 
that grows cloyingly obvious at 
times, but about hands. 

“Because adults told me, as 
they have told every child in the 
world, that we arrive here with 
hands that belong to us. The 
difference is that I always knew it 
was not true,” she begins, 
describing two thugs who visited 
the womb to rent her hands so 
she wouldn’t be born with 
“beggars’ stumps.” And after 
death, as she learns in a dream, 
“They tied the dead doves of my 
hands to a rope as if they were 
afraid of catching a contagious 
disease. . . . ‘My poor treasures,’ 
the bigger one muttered, as if 
they were a pair of strangled 
dogs. ‘Look what they’ve done to 
you.’ They washed my hands... . 
stuffing [them] into a huge pot of 
boiling water, extracting them 
pale as sheets. Without a wrinkle. 
Without a line that could remind 
anyone of what they had once 
caressed. Really dead now. And 
they would cast them, like 
throatless birds, into a heap with 
thousands of other hands.” 

Oriana’s mission has been to 
reach the dying before the thugs 
do, to hear their stories, to let 
them die with a smile. “Let [the 
thugs] take his hands to their 
washroom and cellar. They 
would be unable to erase even so 
much as a scar. Someone had 
listened to the secret cantata of 
those hands, giving refuge to 
each line, rocking each memory 
in a cradle, singing the couplets 
that this man’s mouth would 
never more pronounce.” 

Although Dorfman has written 
about Chile and her disappeared 
in many ways — as a journalist, 
poet, and novelist — nowhere, I 
suspect, does he evoke purer 
heartache than with this macabre 
little fairy tale. For all of his nasty 
fun with faces, the deeper 
wisdom lies in these hands. 

— Will Nixon 


CRIBS 48 SERRA esate OORT Mere 
BINGO, by Rita Mae Brown, 


Bantam, 304 pages, $18.95. 


Breeding helps, but ultimately 
it’s something in the soil. Let a 
Southern-born writer settle back 
anywhere near her home turf and 
she starts to send out prose 
tendrils. Gothic entanglements 
worthy of Faulkner sprout next, 
and warm, damp, and sweet air 
— could be decay, could be 
magnolias — floods the pages. 
But what might be slow death by 
suffocation in the hands of some 
proves truly seductive and 
wonderfully softening in the 
latest novel by Virginia native 
Rita Mae Brown. 

The prolific author has been 
mellowing since her first success, 
Rubyfruit Jungle, a sensuous but 


RITA MAE BROWN 


BINGO 
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unrelentingly militant take on the 
lesbian life found by a country 
girl in the big city. By Bingo, 
Brown’s 11th book, her 
protagonist has settled into 
middle age back in her 
hometown of Runnymede, 
smack on the Mason-Dixon Line, 
and learned to accept the foibles 
of her infighting, but basically 
loving, family as well as her own. 
The plot pretty plainly reflects 
Brown’s growing humor: the self- 
described lesbian-loner heroine 
finds herself in the arms of a male 








lover in many of these pages, 
laughing at the label that now 
protects their secret affair. 
Without giving any of the many 
twists away, it’s safe to say that 
Brown's growing warmth makes 
for, if not happy endings, then at 
least content characters once her 
usual acerbic and wickedly funny 
ploys have unraveled. 

These are all subtle changes, 
however, the roots of which were 
apparent in many of Brown’s 
earlier novels, notably her fine 
Civil War romance High Hearts. 
Brown’s strengths have always 
been her descriptions of 
byzantine small-town society 
and her mastery of the 
ridiculously twisted plots that fit 
that in-bred world. As in any 
good English comedy of 
manners, Brown lets her hot- 
house eccentrics entangle 
themselves, and in the person of 
her somewhat detached heroine, 
shares many a good laugh at their 
expense with her readers. That 
hasn't gone — if anything it’s at 
its richest here, as the 
octogenarian Husenmeir sisters 
(whose youth was captured in 
Brown’s Six of One) battle over a 
man, some money, and the 
weekly bingo game. What's new 
is that sweet streak that has Juts 
Husenmeir’s adopted daughter, 
Nickle (that is, Nicole), wishing 
the often frankly bitchy older 
generation well. And what's 
wonderfully fresh is how Brown 
sidesteps the maudlin and keeps 
her wit biting. She’s known these 
folk too long to not let them get 
off gently — with a few bruises 
and some wicked comeuppances, 
but gently. 

— Clea Simon 


AER AREER VR ae pape eT Aa 
WOMEN IN A RIVER 
LANDSCAPE, by Heinrich 
Bull. Translated by David 
McLintock. Knopf, 208 pages, 
$18.95. 


In Germany Nobel Prize- 
winner Heinrich Boll is 
considered his homeland’s major 
postwar writer, but he has never 
caught on here, even though, like 
his more successful competition, 
Giinter Grass and Peter Handke, 
Boll has wrestled untiringly with 
the major theme in contemporary 
German literature: the political 
and cultural survival of Nazism 
in an economically prosperous 
though spiritually traumatized 
country. Unlike his more arts-for- 
arts-sake competition, Béll’s 
dogged socialist didacticism is 
aggressively moral; his books 
separate Germany into neo-Nazi 
wolves and innocently 
anarchistic lambs, a Manichaean 
balancing act that, at times, 
tumbles into a sentimental 
celebration of the have-nots. Still, 
no one has written more 
perceptively on the impact of 
Hitler’s war and its aftermath on 
ordinary people than Béll, and 
before his death, in 1985, his 
experiments with the novel 
deepened his art by complicating 
his straightfoward ethical stance. 
His fine last book, Women in a 
River Landscape, with its 
tragicomic terrain of aging 
power-hungry Nazis, victimized 
wives, and bewildered social 
climbers, forms the author's 
lacerating indictment of the 
current ship of state, in which the 
wolves and the sheep are 
ironically sharing the helm. 

Focusing on the skullduggery 
of a privileged elite, Ball takes his 
inspiration from Bernard Shaw’s 
masterful drama of a fading 
empire, Heartbreak House — 
there’s the same mix of political 
satire, surreal fable, and end-of- 
an-era bleakness. He’s even 
written Women in a River 
Landscape in play form, its 
chapters a series of mysterious 
dialogues and soliloquies that 
preserve the plot’steasing 
enigmas while keeping authorial 
judgment to a minimum. In Béll’s 


scathing social drama, the power 


behind Germany’s economic 
recovery is a troupe of aging 
bullies, a gathering of double- 





crossing vipers composed of a 
few ex-Nazis, including one who 
is supposed to be dead. They 
have to fall back on blackmail to 
cover up their greedy crimes, 
tawdry affairs, and incriminating 
Papers, even resorting to 
throwing their wives into a high- 
class madhouse if the women try 
to talk. Besides whipping up 
melodramatic intrigue, the 
wicked wealthy speculate about 


an absurd felon — someone is 
breaking into ritzy homes of 
bankers and chopping up their 
grand pianos. 

In BOll’s earlier work, the piano 
murder would represent some 
form of proletarian revenge, but 
in this savage book the gesture 
seems quixotic — elegiac feelings 
haunt both the powerful and the 
powerless, as if each group were 
complicit in the rampant 
materialism and cultural 
emptiness ravaging the country 
since the war. “This is the only 
state we have, there is no other, 
nor is there a better one,” the 
novelist writes in this final 
testament. “It has made us and 
we have made it.” Tortured by a 
corrosive sense of guilt and 
spiritual uneasiness, Béll’s 
mordant representatives of 
postwar Germany are not only 
strangely sympathetic but 
convincingly prophetic as well. 

— Bill Marx 


NN ine em eet TN 
FACING THE MUSIC, by Larry 


Brown. Algonquin Books of 
Chapel Hill, 167 pages, $12.95. 


As the winds of fashion blow 
the minimalistic prose spores of 
Raymond Carveritis from writing 
schools to night classes around 
the country, the South, where 
hothouse stylistics and 
eccentricity have traditionally 
blossomed like magnolias, has 
been the last turf to be strangled 
by the creeping vines of 
catatonia. But if the uniformly 
staccato stories in Mississippian 
Larry Browns first collection of 
stories, Facing the Music, are any 
indication, then the fever is 
spreading like kudzu across _ 
Dixie, covering the literary 
landscape in the same shade of 
sickly green. At his best, Carver 
turned emotional repression into 
plaintive passion; would-be 
epigones like Brown transform 
the master’s melancholy 
murmurs into maudlin 
whimpers. 

Brown’s pose of tightlipped 
angst toward his mangy 
collection of alcoholic good old 
boys and gals becomes 
wearisome, at times laughable; 
his laconic stoicism is really a 
form of constipation. The title 
story, for instance, with its 
anemic prose and poor-white- 
trash fetishes, is a perfect weepy 
parody of Carver. A boozing 
middle-aged husband, watching 
Ray Milland gulping down 
highballs in The Lost Weekend 
on television, guiltily refuses to 
have sex with his desperately 
horny wife, whose body is 
ravaged by cancer. Hubby 
blubbers inarticulately about the 
bouncing breasts of a barroom 
floozy he slept with and pours 
out his disgust with his sick 
spouse: “She may start rubbing 








on me. That's what I have to 
watch out for. That’s what she 
does. She gets in bed with me 
when I'm watching a movie and 
she starts rubbing me. I can’t 
stand it.” This isn’t a searing 
confession but a whimpy whine, 
and Brown never challenges his 
characters’ terminal self-pity — 
they wheeze on and on and on 
about the cruel world (“Old 
Frank and Jesus”), or about the 
wealthy (“The Rich”), or about 
bitchy women (The End of 
Romance”). The strangest thing 
in this predictable round-up is 
the high canine mortality rate — 
in a majority of the dreary tales, a 
pet is run over or shot. In Facing 
the Musicit isn’t even safe living 
a dog’s life. 

— Bill Marx 


PAR RIE TOMES RIEL ATE i a BRIE ES HE 
WHEN THE CAT’S AWAY, by 
Kinky Friedman. Beech Tree 
Press, 201 pages, $16.95. 


In country music nowadays, 
performers like the Judds and 
Randy Travis — the most 
successful of the Young Turks — 
would like nothing better than to 
turn back the clock. This isn’t 
inherently a bad thing — better to 
ape the music of Hank Williams 
than that of Vern Gosdin — but it 
does take the teeth out of the 
Turks’ ostensible rebellion. One 
ex-country warbler is trying to 
work the same trick with mystery 
novels. 

Take away the hype and the 
hip references to self and culture, 
and Kinky Friedman, the self- 
proclaimed “Texas Jewboy” ina 
previous incarnation, reveals 
himself as a merely formulaic 
crime writer, although his work is 
certainly a cut above most of 
today’s best-selling pulp. When 
Kinky kicks off his third New 
York crime novel in three years 
with the jolting, “Winnie Katz's 
lesbian dance class was like God. 
No man had ever seen either,” 
you expect him to start scraping 
away detective-story 
conventions, but When the Cat’s 
Away, as well as his previous 
short novels Greenwich Killing 
Time and A Case of Lone Star, is 
much more concerned with 
stretching the genre by expansion 
than with outright insurrection. 
Like the Judds and Travis, he’s 
chosen in his work to celebrate 
his pulp forebearers, not replace 
them. His deadpan, hard-boiled 
words of wisdom — “There is a 
time to live and a time to die and 
a time to stop listening to albums 
by the Byrds” is about the best of 
them — are sly updatings of 
time-worn Sam Spadeisms, but 
they remain true to their 
antecedents. Another skill that 
places Kinky comfortably within 
his chosen tradition is his ability 
to tell a story quickly, cleanly, 
and with nerve. 

Kinky writes romantic semi- 
autobiography — he’s the hero in 
all his stories, and his friends, 
cronies, and business associates 
run through his stories with him. 
There are too many in-jokes 
(twice in When the Cat’s Away 
he refers to action from his 
previous novels), but the 
insularity also offers an easy 
familiarity, a natural, believable 
base on which Kinky can 
construct his whodunits. In his 
latest novel, Kinky agrees to look 
for a book editor’s lost cat, which 
leads him through a series of 
grisly murders, confrontations 
with competing bands of 
narcoterrorists, frolics with a 
Palestinian knockout who might 
be a terrorist, and a brush with 
death at the lion’s cage at the 
Ringling Bros. Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. All very hip, all very 
funny, but nothing new. Kinky 
sees his own barbed character as 
a wizened, aloof sonofabitch; 
with minimal fuss and few 
technical gaffes, he does 
ultimately make us care about 
why that sonofabitch wants to 
find a cat. 

— Jimmy Guterman 
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by Milo Miles 


Continued from page 1 

raiders. S&D took its mission to 
overturn complacency pretty 
seriously and was infused with 
punk’s particularly dry strain of 
austerity, but the graphics were 
vivid and intelligent, the 
writing full of beans, so the 
faithful kept reading. S&D 
asted about 10 issues and then 
seemed to enter the oblivion that 
was engulfing the music 
movement it chronicled. 
Although the connection was not 
immediately clear, S&D has 
lived on under the name 
Re/Search, assembled by San 
Franciscans V. Vale and Andrea 
Juno, aesthetic taboo-busters 
who pay for their underground 
obsessions with a straight 
typesetting business. 

Starting as a tabloid, Re/Search 
down-sized to eight by 10 and 
moved up to coated paper with 
slick covers (suggesting a mass- 
market paperback as much as a 





magazine). Beginning with 
combined issues 6/7 — a 
retrospective of industrial post- 
punk — Vale and Juno have 
thematized each issue, pulling 
together the varied interviews, 
profiles, photo and literary 
essays, and snippets of fiction 
that make up the contents. Issue 
8/9 celebrated bizarro sci-fi Brit 
J.G. Ballard; number 10 
considered every species of 
“Incredibly Strange Films”; and 
the recent number 11 catalogues 
practitioners of presumably 
subversive “Pranks.” Re/Search 
has also been involved in some 
outside publishing ventures, 
most recently reprinting Charles 
Willeford’s sordid ‘n’ seamy 
crime pulps High Priest of 
California and Wild Wivesina 
single volume with aptly tacky 
photo-illustrations. 

Editors Vale and Juno make it 
plain they are still on a mission 
“linked by one central visionary 


intent: to explore and expand the 
idea of freedom.” Well, well. In 
their introduction to the 
“Pranks” edition, we also get 
this: “A society whose exchange 
value consisted in poetic images 
and humor rather than dollars 
can barely be imagined at this 
stage of world evolution.” (Sure 
it can — I'll have a trope on wry. 
Do you accept Shakespearean 
sonnets? — and Brazil’s currency 
is a joke already.) With 
Re/Search, a spoonful of 
pompous helps the revolution go 
down. Indeed, Vale and Juno 
could call their publication 
Readers’ Digestion or Half-LIFE, 
which would convey the perfect 
degree of alternative-culture 
provincialism. Inspired by the 
Sex Pistols or not, they’re clearly 
‘60s recidivists in an ‘80s mold, 
devoted to making a career out 
of promoting liberation. Aside 
from the wide-open question of 
whether guys like Burroughs or 





Willeford are singleminded 
supporters of freedom in any 
tenable sense of the word, you 
wish Vale and Juno would throw 
down the fig leaves and just say 
they’re into this for twisted kicks 
some of the time. 

For those intrigued by the 
search Vale and Juno lead, a 
simple rule can be adopted: as the 
alert and critical citizen need not 
tolerate the tedious stretches of 
solipsism spewed by Barry 
Manilow, Jackie Collins, and 
Andrew Wyeth, there is no 
reason to sit still for the 
corresponding nonsense from 
rule-breakers. With that in mind, 
a consistent standard can be 
applied to Re/Search: you can 
extract the first-rate information 
about and thoughts of worthy 
artists and activists that is not 
available elsewhere. 

Combined issue 4/5 ($9.99), the 
first with slick covers and the 
earliest number you can still buy 
readily, features William 
Burroughs, his compatriot and 
inventor of the cut-up/fold-in 
writing technique Brion Gysin, 
and Throbbing Gristle. After a 
while, you can’t help noticing 
that the same bad-boy faves crop 
up issue after issue: Burroughs, 
Ballard, and bands led by oddball 
art-punk Genesis P-Orridge, 
multi-media malcontents like 
Mark Pauline and Boyd Rice, and 
others. 

This initial theme issue is on 
the minor side. Juno’s design and 
layouts remain bold — several 
photos of Burroughs fondling his 
beloved guns, a few Paul 
Mavrides illustrations of 
Burroughs’s evil ectoplasms in 
action — but the literature 
samples are mere whiffs and 
scraps. Genesis P-Orridge can’t 
be counted a faker (indeed, 
Throbbing Gristle’s Greatest Hits 
and Psychic TV Live in Tokyo are 
firmly recommended records) but 
for every paragraph of practicing- 
surrealist insight he supplies, 
there are three of pedantic 
gasbagging. He’s a rebel for the 
ears (sometimes, anyway), not for 
the eyes. 

The “Industrial Culture 
Handbook” ($9.99) is geared for 
music zealots who. missed out on 
or simply want to know more 
about the usually grim and 
grinding sub-subculture of 
industrial post-punk that 
snapped on around ’79 and 
sputtered out by three years later, 
though it continues on in mutant 
and diluted forms, particularly in 
Britain. Much discussion of the 
mechanistic nature of oppression, 
of course, but also much 
wandering through the 
demimonde of performance art. 
For some perverts, Boyd Rice’s 
homage to Martin Denny and the 
photo of the People’s Temple 
Children Black Light Discipline 
will make up the price of 
admission by themselves. Those 
with less narrow concerns should 
note that the interviews with 
multi-media berzerkos Monte 
Cazazza and Joanna Went are 
more articulate, stirring, and 
humane than most of their work. 

The thematic-grab-bag 
approach continues in 
“Incredibly Strange Films” and 
“Pranks!” (both $14.99), but the 
volumes are decidedly of more 
general interest. Everybody 
nowadays styles themselves 
epicures of the eccentric when it 
comes to obscure exploitation 
films, but without perusing 
Re/Search number 10, you're 
simply a poseur. This is for 
serious flick cuckoos, and as a 
bonus, most of the veteran- 
outsider directors are much less 
self-important about their 
oeuvres than the performance-art 
bunch. Camp and irony carry the 
day, but the procession of stills — 
leering bikers, overflowing bras, 
waggling .45s — makes an 
exemplary document of a world 
gone tacky. As you might not 
expect, “Incredibly Strange 
Films” is actually making a case 
for a degree of repression, sadly 
noting that the unleashing of 
hardcore-porn video has 





removed any requirement for 
plot, wit, and even language from 
sex romps. Not that matters were 
always that sublime in the ‘50s 
and ‘60s: reading the plot 
summaries of the Russ Meyer, 
Ted V. Mikels, and Herschell 
Gordon Lewis items herein may 
be more rewarding (and certainly 
less time-wasting) than viewing 
the films. 

As an umbrella notion, 
“Pranks!” is inspired, though 
predictably, not everyone 
included in the compendium 
lives up to the standards set for a 
disruptive act by Vale and Juno: 
“While almost all pranks mock or 
undermine kneel-to-authority 
conditioning, some do more, by 
virtue of disclosing more levels of 
black humor and metaphor, or 
expanding our notions of reality 
by gifting us with a bizarre image 
or metamorphosis.” We get 37 
prankster interviews and three 
essays — Kerry Kwinter on 
“Pranks and the Vietnam War” 
(unpleasant and outrageous), 
David Levi Strauss on “Pranks 
and Literature” (scholarly but 
short), and Carlo McCormick on 
“Pranks and the Avant-Garde” 
(snore). About a third of the gag- 
pullers appear considerably more 
devoted to self-advertisement 
and venting private hostility than 
to throwing kinks into the 
sociopolitical order. But there are 
glorious exceptions. My 
nomination for King of Jesters is 
old Paul Krassner of Realist fame. 
Every barb of his has a point, and 
a type of reckless compassion 
lurks behind his mugging. 
Moreover, he delivers the best 
100-words-or-less description of 
breaking free from ‘50s isolation 
that I have ever read. Runner-up 
jester award goes to John Waters 
{as always). 

Fine as the high points of 
“Pranks!” and “Incredibly 
Strange Films” are, the 
Re/Search to own if you must 
have just one is “J.G. Ballard,” . 
simply because it’s the most 
detailed, probing, and 
comprehensive study of him on 
the market. Ballard, author of 
such novels as Crash and 
Terminal Beach, develops as the 
outstanding nonconformist 
among these nonconformists (it 
seems as though everyone in the 
“Industrial Culture Handbook” 
has the exact same library of 
trash and weirdness that they are 
striving vainly to extend or 
emulate). Interested parties 
should begin with David 
Pringle’s superb explication essay 
“The Fourfold Symbolism of J.G. 
Ballard,” but you can tell the 
project is going to score right 
away when Ballard, being 
interviewed by Vale and Juno, 
begins to pick and worry at a 
puzzle that hovers over all the 
Re/Search projects: why, in a era 
in which so many restrictions 
and repressions have been lifted 
ostensibly, do we feel so unfree? 

Ballard’s tentative answers 
point to information overload 
and the human compulsion to 
sense taboos; Vale and Juno 
should also continue to ponder 
the question of whether’ 
liberation can be consciously 
delivered or received, or whether 
the moment of abandon, the 
flash of revelation, must come 
unsought. A further provocation 
is to wonder whether the avant- 
garde, the underground, or 
whatever it is commonly 
understood to be hasn’t become 
so established, so codified, so 
ritualized, as to become the 
source of indifference, the 
oppressor to be cast off. Who 
would be a more daring new face 
for their next issue — snarling 
hate-punk Steve Albini or 
sniping mind-cleanser Alan 
Bloom? 


Current and back issues of 
Re/Search can be obtained by 
writing to Re/Search 
Publications, 20 Romolo #B, San 
Francisco, California 94133. 
Locally, Re/Search can be found 
at Newbury Comics and Avenue 
Victor Hugo. jeep eo 
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Running Amok 
on Publisher’s Row 


Brothers bring out books that are 
‘strong medicine for a shallow world’ 





by Lisa Rosset 


here’s a new Great 
Books program in the 
works, having less to do 
with St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Aristotle than with 
Charles Manson and Joseph 
Goebbels. Masterminding this 
new affront to conventional 
sensibilities are a group of 
entrepreneurs who, calling their 
enterprise Amok, are promoting 
a radically different “information 
paradigm.” They operate a mail- 
order catalogue and book store 
on the West Coast and a separate 
publishing company on the East 
Coast. Their aim: to bring 
shunned, radically marginal, and 
almost always hard-to-find 
books to a reading public lulled 
into conformity by shopping- 
mall culture and its narrow 
parameters of thought. “Most 
people in our culture are like 
zombies from a George Romero 
movie,” says Adam Parfrey, co- 


company. “Our books offer 
strong medicine for a shallow 
world.” 

“Extremes of information in 
print,” is how Amok describes 
approximately 1500 books 
rostered in Amok; Third 
Dispatch, its most recent mail- 
order catalogue, which sells for 
$3 and lists titles ranging from 
Christian fundamentalist tracts to 
the confessions of mass 
murderers, “Unflinching looks at 
mayhem, virus and decay; 
dissections of today’s global 
power structure; hate-filled rants 
and lyrical paeans to oblivion; 
sexual impulses spinning out of 
control; the tactics of individual 
subversion and autonomy, and 
much more,” reads Amok’s 
recent press release. Far from the 
usual dross found in descriptive 
blurbs, these words offer an 
invitation as well as a warning: 
Amok books are not for the faint 
of stomach. 

Amok: Third Dispatch reflects 


founder of the Amok publishing 





the omnivorous tastes of its Fuller’s Critical Path); “Orgone” 
editors. It lists books in 15 (wildly offbeat medical 
categories, including “Control” mysteries, as in The Color Atlas 
(introduced with an original of Ocular Tumors); “Scratch ‘n’ 
essay by William S. Burroughs, Sniff” (the sleaze and fascination 
with offerings like How to Read | of pop culture in such books as 
Donald Duck, Amnesty Googie — Fifties Coffee Shop 
International's Torture in the Architecture, and Curley — An 
Eighties, and Psychotherapy in Illustrated Biography of the 

the Third Reich); “Exotica” Superstooge); and.“Critique” 
(ranging from The Head Hunters | (complete backlists of the Journal 
of Borneo to Trader Vic’s of Conspiracies & Metaphysics 
Bartender’s Guide); “R&D” and the Covert Action 

(research and development not Information Bulletin). — 

found in annual reports, such as “We look for something 
Suppressed and Incredible extreme, repressed, 

Inventions and Buckminster controversial,” says co-founder 








Stuart Swezey, referring to the 
way in which the loose 
assortment of contributing 
editors decides on books for the 
catalogue. “One of us has to like 
it.” Although inclusion in any 
one category is often whimsical, 
as are many of the choices, the 
sheer volume and scope of books 
is impressive, adding up toa 
powerful alternative viewpoint. 
“One can almost say that there’s 
no need to read anything that 
isn’t in this catalog,” wrote J.G. 
Ballard, one of Amok’s favored 
writers, in an effusive letter to an 
Amok editor. 

In 1985 a group of four like- 
minded renegades in Los 
Angeles, all in their 20s, got 
together to make a list of the 
kinds of books they found on one 
another's shelves. With the help 
of friends and volunteers, they 
printed a compendium of 650 
titles, their first mail-order 
dispatch. After begging and 
borrowing mailing lists from 
alternative sources, they sent out 
1500 copies in March 1986. When 
the first few book orders filtered 
in, they filled them by acquiring 
the books directly from 
publishers. Later, when orders 
multiplied, they stocked popular 


{ titles in the office space of co- 


founder (and Stuart’s brother) 
Ken Swezey, who operated a 
small graphics and printing 
business. By the time they 
printed their next dispatch of 800 
fiction titles — featuring writers 
such as Ballard, Jim Thompson, 
William Burroughs, and lesser- 
knowns like Ben Hecht and 
Valerie Taylor — they hada 
mailing list of 5000 names. To fill 
orders from all three dispatches, 
Amok now deals with over 300 
publishers, from Random House 
to the most obscure church, cult, 
and small presses, reaching an 
audience that includes “New 
Yorker writers, Texas prison 
inmates, and psychiatrists,” 
among others, according to 
Stuart Swezey — though most 
subscribers, he admits, are 
people “just like us.” 

Last summer, Amok pulled 
together $2000 to open a store in 
Silverlake, Los Angeles, which 
carries new and use i books, 
videotapes, magazines, 
postcards, and novelties. There 
are plans for a fourth catalogue as 
well as a book-format journal 
that should hit the stores next 
winter. 

Shortly after the second 
dispatch appeared, Ken moved to 
New York to found Amok Press. 
“I wanted to take risks on books 
dealing with taboos and heresy,” 
says Swezey, who laid plans to 
publish both original works and 
reprints of forgotten and banned 
classics. He was joined in this 
paperback venture by Adam 
Parfrey, a former used-book 
wholesaler in San Francisco who 
had developed his literary tastes 
by using fork lifts and dumpsters 


Industries into his pickup truck. 
Working out of Ken Swezey’s 
apartment in the East Village, 
the two began, small-press-style, 
to edit, typeset, design, and 
publicize their own books. 
Within months, they launched 
their publishing list with a bang: 
Michael, a semi-autobiographical 
novel by former Third Reich 
propagandist Joseph Goebbels. 
Brimming with adolescent 
rhapsody (Goebbels wrote the 
book in his early 20s), Michael 
provides insight into the 
foundations of the Nazi 
mentality, concluding with a 
quotation from Thus Spake 
Zarathustra and containing an 
eerie prophesy: “' feel as if 
someone else, a greater man, 
were maturing already. Some 
days he stands up among us and 
preaches faith in the Fatherland.” 
Along with criticism of the book 
from puzzled friends and book 
dealers came a long, thoughtful 
review in the New York Times 
and adoptions of the volume for 
classroom use by professors of 
modern European history. . 

The second offering from 
Amok was an equally 
provocative book on Charles 
Manson. Titled The Manson File: 
The Unexpurgated Charles 
Manson, as Revealed in Letters, 
Photos, Stories, Songs, Art, 
Testimony, and Documents and 
edited by Mikolas Schreck, this 
lurid compendium went into its 
third printing in July, according 
to Swezey, adding to the 13,000 
copies already available. This 
figure is almost unheard of in the 
world of small presses, where the 
sale of even 7500 copies is rare. 

Amok had similar, if less 
dramatic, success with another 
title published within its first 
year, Apocalypse Culture, edited 
by Parfrey, and described on its 
cover as an “exhaustive tour 
through the nether regions of 
today’s psychotic brainscape.” 
Exploring what Parfrey likes to 
call “thought at the end of its 
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tether,” it delves into subjects 
ranging from necrophilia to the 
theology of nuclear war. Last 
January, Apocalypse Culture 
found its way into a prominent 
window display in Greenwich 
Village’s B. Dalton bookstore. 
Swezey and Parfrey, though 
enjoying this initial success, are 
aware that their publishing future 
is filled with the obstacles and 
uncertainties facing any 
alternative press. They know that 
some copies of Disneyland of the 
Gods, an irreverent look at 
transcendent phenomena by 
John A. Keel that recently had its 
first printing of 5000, will be sent 
to both Waldenbooks and 
Dalton. But Boxcar Bertha, the 
autobiography of a 1930s hobo, 
has arrived in the warehouse in a 
smaller first printing, with no 
major orders. The fate of other 
upcoming titles — Grand 
Guignol: Theater of Fear and 
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by Judith Wynn 








ack in 1955, Graham 
Greene prophesied 
America’s disastrous 
Southeast Asia role in a 
terse, deceptively low-key little 


‘ novel called The Quiet American. 


Since then, more than 300 serious 
novels have been written about 
our Vietnam war years. A 
Vietnam-era War and Peace has 
yet to appear, but when one 
considers that Tolstoy wrote 
about the Napoleonic Wars 
nearly 60 years after the fact, it’s a 
good bet that many of us won’t 
be around to read the ultimate 
Vietnam War novel. 

For the time being, though, we 
have a fair number of the young 
soldier-writers’ gritty, realistic, I- 
was-there bildungsromans. Jaded 
book reviewers sometimes lump 
these works under one inelegant 
heading — “the Generic Vietnam 
War Narrative,” in the words of 
C.D.B. Bryan. The term suggests 
how these war stories blur into 
one another until the persistent 
reader grows numb over what 
comes to feel like a single, 
grueling mastertext. 

The Generic Vietnam War 
Narrative is most often a novel — 
sometimes a very sophisticated 
one like Larry Heinemann’s 
sprawling, hyper-realistic Close 
Quarters (1977) or Gustav 
Hasford’s The Short-Timers 
(1979). Its hero is a young white 
man with a little college 
background, perhaps, and a few 
patriotic ideals, though he is 
essentially a loner. Newly arrived 
in Vietnam, the hero is eager to 
be a good soldier, but soon 
descends into a pit of violence 
and freakishness. Somewhere 
along the line, he discovers the 
jubilant rush of shooting at the 
people who are shooting at him. 
At the end of his year-long tour, 
he returns to his hometown, and 
the place feels as synthetic as 


| Disneyland. He suspects that he. , 


has been seriously ripped off, but 
he can’t figure out who did it or 





how. 

The Generic Vietnam War 
Narrative is a coming-of-age 
story for an age of absurdity, a 
postmortem of American 
manifest destiny. “The writings 
of Vietnam have always been in 
a cautionary vein,” says Vietnam 
vet Mark Leepson, an editor of 
the Washington, DC, monthly 
Veteran. “They focused on this 
particular dirty little war that 
was always particularly dirty and 
unclear and controversial. It 
wasn't fertile ground for patriotic 
novels with happy endings.” 

Of course the first-person 
Generic Narrative isn’t the whole 
story with Vietnam War novels. 
We also have hip, nightmarish 
meta-fictions like Going After 
Cacciato (1978), by Cambridge 
author Tim O’Brien, in which a 
ragtag group of soldiers trek 
westward across Southeast Asia, 
through Iran, and on to the Paris 
peace talks in search of a 
deserter. We have one 
remarkable gay work — Charles 
Nelson’s The Boy Who Picked 
the Bullets Up (1978) — a 
sardonic, epistolary novel whose 
hero vividly voices the war's 
racist ethos. And when it comes 
to showing how the war played 
on the American counterculture 
to step up the stateside narcotics 
war, Robert Stone’s cool, mean 
Dog Soldiers (1974) has yet to be 
matched. 

More recently, the familiar 
contours of the Generic Narrative 
have given way to works that 
might best be described as 
Vietnam-aftermath stories, 
novels that dwell on former 
soldiers’ efforts to cope with the 
emotional fallout from their tour 
of duty. The prototypical 
characters in this emerging body 
of fiction are the post-traumatic- 
stressed veterans in Bobbie Ann 
Mason’s In Country (1986) and 


Phillip. Caputo’s Indian.Country . .| glamor. 


(1987), men who grapple with 





their tormented memories amid 





a bland, infuriating peace while 
friends and relatives do what 
they can to help untangle the 
mess. 

Five Vietnam War novels 
published in 1988 are aftermath 
stories. Although some 
borrowings from the Generic 
Narrative tradition can be 
detected, the writers are clearly 
more concerned with the ongoing 
reverberations of the war years 
than with reliving the Vietnam 
era. In these novels, the question 
is no longer “Why were we in 
Vietnam?” so much as “Where 
are we now?” and “Where are we 
headed?” 


FATAL LIGHT, by Richard 
Currey. Dutton, 194 pages, 
$16.95. 

In this brief, spellbinding first 
novel by former combat medic 
Currey, a young veteran shows 
his Vietnam photo collection to 
his grandfather back in depressed 
West Virginia. “Put these in a 
shoebox somewhere,” the old 
man tells him, “They’re too 
damned hard.” Told in two- and 
three-page episodes, Fatal Light 
is an album of poetic war 
snapshots, some unbearably 
grim. As he removes corpses 
from a van, the narrator sinks his 
hand into a dying sergeant’s 
chest “his body talking between 
my fingers, sending one short gut 
moan for the bad light the 
explosion let in.” Sometimes the 
hero forgets his own name amid 
the carnage. Indeed, he remains 
nameless in this powerful novel 
and sees his future as a futile 
forced march. By juxtaposing the 
hero's “bone-tired” industrial 
hometown with grisly war 
scenes, by showing how fear can 
wear one’s youth away in a few 
months, Currey strips the last 
remnants of warrior glamor from 
our longest war — even the 
of telling,ane‘s story to 
the loyal girl back home. 
Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 8 

LONG RIDE BACK, by John 
Jacob. Thunder's Mouth Press, 
320 pages, $9.95. 

Getting back at the girl back 
home seems the driving force 
behind Jacob’s long, plodding 
saga about an Army Special 
Forces ace. Travis Jones’s yuppie 
girlfriend is a stand-in for glitzy, 
overfed Reaganite America. This 
unpleasant pair play dreary one- 
upmanship games throughout. 
Meanwhile, there are flashbacks 
to Jones's careers as the best 
“dirty tricks” jungle fighter in the 
war and, later, the cagiest street 
fighter in the ‘60s anti-war 
movement. How he made this 
ideological shift is kept obscure. 
One might call him a loner’s 
loner: “I never joined the 
Veterans Against the War,” he 
says. “It was too much of an 
Organization.” The usual war 
action abounds: the firefight, the 
raid, the murdered sentry, the fall 
into quicksand, the mysterious 
“French girl” (that’s her only 
name here) who puts out and 
then obligingly disappears. 
Although the novel attempts to 
milk the action angle, Jacob’s 
battle scenes — like his sex 
scenes — are workmanlike, and 
pack as much excitement as 
dictionary illustrations. Long 
Ride plays to both the hawks and 
the doves and falls flat. Hard to 
believe that the poet who won 
the 1980 Carl Sandburg Award 
wrote this wordy mishmash. 


LOST ARMIES, by Wayne 
Karlin. Holt, 150 pages, $15.95. 

Ex-Marine Karlin (Crossover) 
adds a vital new player to the 
genre — the Vietnamese 
immigrant. Emmett Wheeler is a 
failed journalist who teaches 
English to resettled boat people 
in present-day rural Maryland. 
(As he grades his class essays, the 
students’ tortured syntax lends a 
surreal twist to their ghastly 
accounts). It is soon discovered 
that someone is slaughtering deer 
in the marsh near a local trailer 
park, and terrorizing the resident 
Vietnamese. The killer's sadistic 
methods are similar to those used 
on the Vietcong by Wheeler's 
best friend Dennis Slagel 20 years 
earlier, when he and Wheeler 
fought in Vietnam. Could this be 
another case of Viet Vet Runs 
Amok? Wheeler goes looking for 
his estranged pal and gets 
involved with Slagel’s bitter ex- 
mistress Xuan and Xuan’s angry 
brother, Tho. Xuan tells much of 
her story via diary entries — 
here’s where Karlin’s otherwise 
lucid, supple prose gets a bit 
symbol-ridden. Still, Wheeler 
and Xuan’s friendship feels 
poignant and real. Most novels 
about the Vietnam War have a 
cultural blind spot, as though 
Americans were the only ones 
who suffered in the conflict. Lost 
Armies brings our most volatile 
new immigrant group into the 
portrait, along with their sense of 
having been betrayed. Karlin 
takes his cues from Robert 
Stone’s tough, slangy prose to tell 
a neat, ghostly mystery haunted 
by lost ideals and guilt-laden 
doppelgangers. 


PIT BULL, by Scott Ely. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 210 
pages, $15.95, 

The corrupt “other” in this 
funky tale of Mississippi dope- 
dealing isn’t a veteran — it’s a 
dog. Shellshocked vet Jack Purse 





wrought upon one poor, 
backwoods community. 
Everyone from the mzironly 
mayor to the schoolkids helps 
raise Jack’s crop and haul it 
downriver to market under the 
ruse of a village “riverboat 
wedding,” with Jack as groom 
and his father’s loopy mistress as 
bride. The father-son strife comes 
to a head at the end of a three- 
hour pit-bull match, an apt 
metaphor for the murderous drug 
trade. 


MEDITATIONS IN GREEN, by 
Stephen Wright. Scribners, 342 
pages, $8.95. 

Reissued in the wake of 
Wright's new sci-fi novel M31, 
this 1983 work is how Joseph 
Heller might have written Catch 
22had he gone to Vietnam and 
smoked a lot of dope. Former 
Army draftee Wright's story of a 
doomed military base — as told 
by a permanently stoned 
survivor — jumps from one 
gonzo character to another, 
making Heller's World War II 
black farce look amiable by 
contrast. A chatty South 
Vietnamese officer tortures VC 
prisoners; the hero discovers the 
crew of a downed American 
helicopter swinging by their 
necks from the prop, castrated. 
(“Sometimes, you know, I get to 
feeling kinda shitty about what 
I’ve had to do in this stinking 
war,” a Marine captain remarks, 
“Not anymore.”) In the framing 
narrative, the speaker runs on too 
long about his psychadelic 
visions and his therapeutic 
gardening. Still, this is a searing 
picture of war as total waste. 
Minutes before the last pitched 
battle, the troops cheer the 
ghouls in a base screening of 
Night of the Living Dead. Home 
again, our strung-out vet, like 
the heroes of the other novels 
discussed here, struggles to tame 
his horrific war memories into an 
uneasy peace. 0 
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Continued from page 7 

Terror, You Can’t Win: The 
Autobiography of Jack Black, 
and Rants and Incendiary Tracts 
— remains to be seen. 

The irony of having to depend 
on the establishment for book 
orders, reviews, and, hence, 
much of their livelihood is not 
lost upon Swezey and Parfrey. 
Nor is the fact that their big book- 
signing event in Los Angeles was 
sponsored by Waldenbooks — in, 
of all places, Los Angeles’s North 
Ridge Fashion Mall. But they 
maintain that they're out to 
broaden, not circumscribe, 
venues of information, and that 
mainstream book buyers and 
reviews spur nationwide sales. 

“The important thing is to keep 
alive an alternative strain,” says 
Swezey, who in his spare time 
cruises museums displaying the 
skeletal remains of medical 
freaks, or performs at clubs in an 
anti-fundamentalist band called 
Brother A. West and the 
Salivation Army. 

“There is no forbidden 
knowledge,” Swezey insists, 
adding that far-reaching 
information can loosen the 
“thought control” of society by 
those who dominate its media, 
and a well-developed world view 
can give perspective to issues of 
cruelty, war, and global 
annihilation. On a lighter side, 
“publishing hard-to-find 








despises his stubborn father: he 
wishes the old man would die 
and leave him what's left of their 
farmland, which Jack wants to 
rescue from encroaching agribiz. | 
Good old boy Dexter Purse aims 
to make a fortune by selling his 
prize pit bull’s sperm to dog 
breeders. Disgusted, Jack joins 
the local townsfolk in growing 
marijuana. Vietnam veteran Ely 
(Starlight) spins a wry, weirdly 
affectionate yarn about the 
cynical changes that the war has 








material that juxtaposes 
conflicting points of view — 
anarchists and John Birchers, for 
instance — is where the fun 
comes in.” 
Parfrey agrees. “Placing time- 
honored classics in with the 
fringe casts them in a different 
light,” he says, explaining how 
Shakespeare, placed in a modern 
context, comes across “as Grand 
Guignol as the most extreme B- 
movie director.” And Plato? “An 
out-and-out fascist.” 0 
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anyone. No fee. Prizes worth more 
than $10,000, to 151 poets. Grand 
Prize is $1000. Deadline is Dec. 31. 
Mail up to five poems of no more 
than 20 lines each, with name and 
address on each page, to American 
Poetry Association, Dept. CN-64, 
250 A Potrero St., PO Box 1803, 
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* ESTATES AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED © 
*NO COLLECTION TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 
* WE SEARCH FOR SCARCE TITLES 















339 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 266-7746 
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? BUDDENBRODKS‘ 
Invites You to a reading 


by Stephen McCauley 


The Object of My 


Wednesday, Sept. 7 


753 Boylston St., 
Back Bay, Boston 536-4433 
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Melville, Herman; Moby Dick 
New York. 1851. First American 
Edition $9500.00 


Life Of Th Aqai 

1610. 30 period hand-colored and 

gold illuminated: plates 
$4500.00 


(Autographs); Mutiny on the 
Bounty. Boston. 1934. Signed by 
entire cast and crew including 
Charles Laughton, Clark Gable, 
Frank Lioyd $2750.00 


Steimbeek, dehn; The Red 
Pony. 1937. #598 of 699. Signed 
8750.00 


Reosevelt, Theodore; Typed 
Letter Signed. Metropolitan sta- 
tionery. NY. 2/8/17. Re: Formation 
of troops for WWI. With hand- 
written corrections 8450.00 





9 West Street. Downtown Boston 


(617) 542-0210 
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Melville, Frost, Steinbeck x 
Ist Editions... 
Rare books, documents, maps... 


BRATTLE BOOK SHOP 


PROPRIETOR KENNETH GLOSS 


MasterCard/Visa and American Express 


We buy and sell fine libraries 


Dy te Ae De A tn ie Dn ie dn dine de de de de dae ee a re 
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Atlas; Massachusetts. 1871 
W/presentation letter of R.W. Em- 
erson inserted 8350.00 
dohuson, Andrew; Letter 
Signed. Washington. April 22, 1875 
8325.00 
Frost, Rebert; Complete ‘ 
Poems. 1949. Inscribed “To , 


Repton, VT 8/55 8300.00 
Puck Magazine. 1884 
8250.00 


Weston, Edward; My Camera 
on Point Lobos. 1950. $2850.00 
Cather, Willa; One of Ours 
1922. #53 of 345. Signed ‘ 

250.00 ii 
Boston Direetories. 
1810. $950.00 1854 s180.00 [! 
Map Bird's Eye View of Lake ‘ 
Winnipesaukee. 1909. $175.00 


Monday - Saturday 9.00 - 5:30 
We ship books worldwide 


1-800-447-9595 
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Solitade- A Return tothe Self Chaos: Making a ee Coming of the the Age in the Milky Way 








by Anthony Storr by James Gleick ee Ge oe y Feri #8 fe 
E the creative mind, Storr explores the idea that pion mrp dae HP ‘ cand cna This book story of humankind’s q : 
sity tive im peace with nes ‘aes _ he the growth of complexity i mature, nn 


& Published by Morrow 





Free Press & Published by Viking 


i (WAR Li 





HN MORI MEL 


SLIINIELS 
LEASE 
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The Sug $19.95 $18.95 
lp har ft mel Summer's Lease ben Silence of the Lambs 
le lorati y John Mortimer Thomas Harris 
lives inthe Jos dememeend vane andthe. a In Summer’s Lease, Mortimer once again achieves a Harris will seize you with an emotion more profound than 
deceptions al ned hopes they inspire. magical —— of social comedy, social commentary terror. A serial murderer, Buffalo Bill, Cran ae 
Published by Harper in ing mystery. particular women. He purpose 
™ = e Published by Viking 7 fathom it. ah cancer dade ean 





y STAFFORD 


L CHOKE ety 


PA 
‘TAR RY 
__{FROM 
KENSINGION 
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$17.95 
Till We Meet Again t Far ot age Kensington 
Jean Stafford-A Bi phy by David Roberts by Judith oe - 2g ise we've come to expect form Spark — an 
Stafford emerged upon the scene with a best- The story of three extraordinary women who never failed eccentric cast, an plot and celebrated prose. 
selling novel in 1944, She seemed set on a sure course of to accept a risk — joyously. Meet three women of Published by Houghton MifMia 
success, but was never able to capatilize on that early matchless daring. : 
Promise. Published by Little, Brown Published by Crown 
HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 
Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal St. 
M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Frj 9:15-5:30pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 
Sat 9:15-5:45pm Sat. 9:15-5:45pm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Square+1 hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University Pl or Charles Sq garages. 
Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weekdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. 
PARK FOR $1 AF LONGWOOD* Behind Coop after Spm and all day Sat. *With sales receipt Showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: 
validate parking ticket at Coop Cashier's desk. 


Coop Charge, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 
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experience will come in handy as 


a Coop cashier. 
rary. We're conveniently located 


on the MBTA Red and Green Lines. 
And you'll enjoy great benefits 
like health and life insurance, pro- 


CASHIERS Your cash handling 
fit sharing,a 401k plan and store 
discounts up to 30 percent. To 
apply, please stop by the Person- 
nel Office, 4th Floor, The Coop, 
Harvard Square, 


the ability to lift 25 Ib. packages. 
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Ing inquiries. 


Approximately 2 hours per day, 5 days each 
week, afternoons. Good job for students. 


vertisi 


Newton MA 02158 


15 Riverdale Avenue 
An equal opportunity employer 


C&K COMPONENTS, INC. 





Work in our Advertising Dept., packing and 


shipping catalogs and other materials, and 
Friendly work environment. Near Watertown 


Square. Call the Personnel Office at (617) 


keeping records of ad 
964-6400. 


PART TIME | 


he Primary Source Worldwide 
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sunset view. thr. to Boston 
Mountains. for- 
famity. 
furn. inci. utils. 

/mo. 508-475-2143. 
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CONTINUED ON 


PAGE 15 OF THE 
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Peter Lewis or Annette Griffin at 494-8767 


All Shi 
First Street Cafe, P.O. Box 300 Cambridge, MA 02141 


¢ Waitstaff/Bartenders 


and Resumes for: 
¢ Assistant Dining Room Managers 


¢ Sous Chefs 


Accepting Applications 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


* Hosts/Hostesses 

* Take-out Store Managers 

* Take-out Service Staff 

¢ Line Cooks 
Innovative New D 


OPENING SOON 


T 


Exciting Opportunities 
ST 
ST 


Or WRITE 


1 CANAL PARK, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02141 














